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Competition No 137 
Readers are invited to identify the 
source of the three quotations which 
follow and to send us the answers so 
that they reach this office not later than 
September 16. A prize of £10 is offered 
for the first correct set of answers 
opened on that date, or failing that the 
most nearly correct - in which case 
inspired guesswork will also be taken 
into consideration. 

Entries, marked "Author, Author 
137" on the envelope, should be 
addressed to the Editor, The Times 
Literary Supplement, Priory House, St 
John's Lane, London ECIM 4BX. The 
solution and results will appear on 
September 23. 

1 This Poem was chiefly written upon 
the mountainous ruins of the Baths of 
Caracalla. among the flowery glades, 
and thickets of odoriferous blossoming 
trees, which arc extending in ever 
winding labyrinths upon the immense 


Author, Author 

platforms and dizzy arches suspended 
in the sky. 

2 We viewed the celebrated Forum. I 
experienced sublime and melancholy 
emotions as I thought of all the great 
affairs which had taken place there, 
and saw the place now all in ruins, with 
the wretched huts of carpenters and 
other artisans occupying the site of that 
rostrum from which Cicero had flung 
forth his stunning eloquence. 

3 It was among the ruins of the Capitol 
that I first conceived the idea of a work 
which has amused and exercised near 
twenty years of my life. 

Competition No 133 
Winner; John Lavagnino 
Answers: 

1 One day the nouns were clustered in 
the Street. 

An Adjective walked by. with her dark 

beauty. 


Among this week’s contributors 


The Nouns were struck, moved, 
changed. 

The next day a Verb drove up. and 
created a Sentence. 
Kenneth Koch, “Permanently". 

2 You think I dare say, that our chief 
job is inventing new words. But not a 
bit of itl We Ye destroying words - 
scores of them, hundreds of them, 
every day. We're cutting language 
down to the bone. The Eleventh 
Edition won't contain a single word 
that will become obsolete before the 
year 2050! 

^ George Orwell, 1984 , part I, chapter 

3 The first Project was to shorten 
Discourse by cutting Polysyllables into 
one, and leaving out Verbs and Partici- 
ples; because in Reality all things 
imaginable are but Nouns. 

Jonathan Swift, Gulliver's Travels, 
part 3, chapter 5. 


Fifty years on: Northern influences 


The TLS of August 24, J 933 carried the 
following review of William Cralgie’s 
The Northern Element in English 
Literature; 

These Alexander Lectures, de- 
livered at the University of Toronto 
by one of the greatest of living Scottish 
scholars, discuss what seems at first 
sight the surprising fact that the 
specifically “northern” strain in 
English and even in Lowland Scottish 
letters is, until modern times, so 
remarkably slight. Sir William suggests 
that the cause of this is twofold: on the 
one hand ignorance, on the other 
dislike (causes, one might add. which 
not infrequently reinforce each other 
in producing the undesirable forms of 
nationalism). Gaelic and Norse have 
never been international tongues, as 
were French and still more Latin until 
quite lately. (And the late-imperial 
horror or the North probably 
influenced later Latin tradition - not 
Inexplicably in Scotland, where even 
into the later thirteenth century 
Scandinavia was as great n menace as 
England.) In England the nearer North 
was no less unpopular, for reasons that 
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are obvious; a little country that Risoroimentois not mentioned, but it 
refused to be conquered must have a doubtless contributed. 


“devilish disposition" not to “love or 
favour an Englishman." 


Even in Northern England and 


U is not until the late sixteenth Lowland Scotland one finds the earlier 
century that this attitude begins to literature turning South. It is possible, 
show a change. Sir William dates it however, to find there definitely 


Rosemary Ashton's book on George 
Eliot in Oxford University Press’s Past 
Masters series will be published in 
October. 

Hugh Brogan’s The Times Reports the 
American Civil War was published in 
1975. 

Ian Campbell's most recent book is 
Kailyard: An assessment, 1982. 

Patrick Carneoy is the author of Faust 
as Musician: A Study of Thomas 
Mann's Novel 'Doctor rausnts', 1973. 

Neil Corcoran is a lecturer in English 
at the University of Sheffield. 

Jim Crace’s collection of stories. Conti- 
nent, will be published shortly. 

Lawrence Freedman is the author of' 
The Evolution of Nuclear Strategy , 
1982. 

Richard Gregory’s most recent book 
is Mind in Science, 1981. 

John Gross is the editor of The Oxford 
Book of Aphorisms, 1983. 

Christopher Harvie’s books include 
Scotland and Nationalism: Scottish 
Society and Politics, 1707-1977, 1977. 


Rosaiind Mitch ison is ProfewTS 
Social History nt (lie UnivenitvS 
Edinburgh. 1 

Oswyn Murray is the author of foA 
Greece, 1980. ^ 

Orro Pick is Pro- Vice Chancellor md 
Professor of International Relations a 
the University of Surrey. - ■ 

Sir Edward Pl-AYfair was Chairman 
of the National Gallery from 1972 
1974. 

Michael Podro’s The Manifold h 
Perception: Theories of Art from Km 
to Hildebrand was published in 1972, 


Roy Porter’s most recent book, Em 
lish Society In the Eighteenth Century. 
was published last year. f 


Nicholas Rescuer is co-author of The 
Logic of Inconsistency: A Study in 
Non-Standard Possible-World Semi- 
tics and Ontology, 1980. 


Graham Reynolds's complete cats* 
logue of the work of John Constable, 
1817-1837, will be published next year. 


Malcolm Schofield’s An Ess 
Anaxagoras was published in 1' 


from the success of the English edition Northern characteristics; but here Sir 
of Ga vi n Douglas ( 1554), wmo as uncle- William comes on more dubious 
in-law of an English princess might be ground. One is surprised that a scholar 
considered certified ns respectable. He of such eminence should generalize on 


ground. One is surprised that a scholar 
of such eminence snould generalize on 


James Hunter is the author of The Anne Smith’s novel, The Magic Chm, 
Making of the Crofting Community, won the Author's Gub Award for 6m 
1976, novels in 1982. 


might perhaps have taken into account early Scots literature to 'a foreign 
the influence of the Succession audience without the warning that, 


of such eminence should generalize on RobertIrwin’s The MamelukSultanate 


I2S0-IS17 will'be published later thia ^°^ 0N |^ he<!<to ? ,>t 

Angela Livingstone is Reader in Huoh Torrens is a lecturer in Geology 
Literature at the University of Essex, at the University of Keele. 

nnpJL r E fcnHofnB SSL ^« eC i MUh °d p - J * VAUKions'i books include The 
cS' thfs yS ' pb Modem History of Egypt, 1969. 

Avis„ai M argalit is Professor of Phil- 

SSHS ,hc Hebrew Univeraity of 

Jerusalem. gow, 1968. 

Edward Mendelson’s Early Auden 

was published in 1981 . He is Professor Malcolm Yapp’s Strategies of British 
of English and Comparative Literature India: Iran and Afghanistan 1798-1850 
at Columbia University. ■ was published iq 1980. 


English translations were a good deal 
read. The further North began to be 
studied seriously in the next century, 
and by the eighteenth Scots and even 
Scandinavian influence was becoming 
powerful in England. Percy and Gray 
and Ramsay in pure letters, Martin, 
Burt, Pennant and Johnson for 
Scotland, Debes, Scheffer, 


the late thirteenth century and the Civil 
War we know of some thirty named 
authors whose works are completely or 
almost completely lost; nnd we cannot 
infer that they were necessarily 
insignificant, for the exquisite work of 
Alexander Scott has come down 
through the chance survival of one 


Pontoppidan and Horrebow for copy, and even Dunbar by scarcely 
Scandinavia, brought in a whole new more of a margin. And the statement 
range of subject mid “colour." Thu that “Scottish literature begins with 
strong influence of Scots science and Barbour,” though a popular clichd, is 
philosophy during the brilliant' Scots ^jwtleaithanitartlinRnere. ■■ , 
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Modern History of Egypt, 1969. 
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Otherwise enraged 


A few years ago n playwright cuffed a 
critic in the theatre, in full view of the 
audience, In the ensuing radio 
discussion I tentatively advanced the 
opinion that this small but positive step 
forward to our great horsewhipping 
' past was of professional advantage to 
the critic concerned, being a 
compliment to the review that, 
provoked it and rendering more 
credible his next along the same lines. 

A man who wants to be known as 
fearlessly honest should be seen to 
have something to fear - otherwise why 
should we believe him? I think I 
summed it up, adding - though it was 
no part of my main plank - that beating 
up critics was good for the playwright, 
too. The manner in which my practical 
pieties were received made me at last 
abandon all hope of striking back at 
theatre critics, especially as my 
personal hit-list, at one time selectly 
cosmopolitan, had grown to include 
the Surrey Gleaner, and an Indian 
working for a newspaper outside 
Toronto. All I could hope to gain from 
public revenge (the private kind is a 
different matter; but I’m told it’s 
expensive) would be the enhancement 
of my reputation as just another 
vindictive playwright; while the critic 
would most likely . be coddled 
cossetted and ennobled by his col- 
leagues, as a consequence. 

Therefore the only reason that I 
recently found myself about to review a 
collection of reviews from the Sunday. 
Times theatre reviewer, was that I 
misheard his name and misunderstood 


been impressed”), and the next 
contempt for a new work by a 
contemporary playwright ("It’s about 
nothing, nothing at all’ 7 , 1 decided that 
after all the best person to review Mr 
Fenton's reviews would be a fellow- 
reviewer, who would doubtless have a 
stomach for such things; leaving 
me free to state with a clear conscience 
that I have no grounds for believing 
that Mr Fentons collected reviews, 
when read carefully one after another 
in the order prescribed by himself, 
aren't absolutely marvellous. 

This led me on to wonder what I 
know - or think I know - about theatre 
reviewers as a species. For the most 
part I realize that I see them in 
controlled dichfis, even sometimes 
professing the belief (tenadously dung 
to in the profession as a whole) that 
they're all deformed and impotent, 
whatever they happen to look like, 
however they re rumoured to perform 
in bed with whomever. But this 
is probably only the crudest man- 
ifestation of an abiding resentment 
- that reviewers themselves seem not 
to understand how apart they are from 
the activity thnt provides them with, 
their livelihoods. After all, most 


: a paranoid view of reviewing 

Simon Gray 


of a certain Sutherland whom I took to 
be a distinguished authority on stages 
long dead. So it was a bad line, in 
several senses, that led to James 
Fenton's book being temporarily 
before me, clad in yellow and entitled 
You Were Marvellous to mark his- 
contempt for theatre people, with their 
strong preference for entirely 
notices. to almost any other kind. That 
sneering title, set in that jeeringcolour , 
effectively reminded me that Mr 
Fenton's first assignment for the 
Sunday Times had been to cover a 
modest thriller of my own which he did 
in terms that qualified him for a spot 
somewhere (though not too high up; at 
least he had the tact to be wdUessJ on 
my hit-list. On the other hand, I badn t 
read his column since then, ana. it 
occurred to me that perhaps both, of us 

had been maturing away, like two 

Separate wines or cheeses. In his case 
there .was incontrovertible physical 
evidence bf rapid development - the 
book being not only rather plump, but 
put together a mere two years or so 
since Mr Fenton arrived on the, scene. 
Furthermore, his publishers hint that 
such collections might become regular 


performances (and frequently the best 
of them) take place without their 
assistance. They usually only come 
once, and only affect wnat they're to 
judge by the extent to which their 
presence undermines it. In other words, 
■an evening that is the product of weeks 
of collective and passionate work for 
the playwright, actors and director, pas- 
ses for reviewers in an evening they 
themselves blemish; from which they 
pass on to another evening, and then 
another, blemishing as they go. Not 
only, therefore, not a part of the expen- 
ence but professionally bound to resist 
* it— as they resist that other witness, the 
paying audience, whose testimony they 
either ignore oreven despise. But this, I 
fully understand, is a partial view 
There are probably moods in which I 
might be inclined to see- them in a more 
pathetic light, wondering who could 
want to lead such a pariah fife , even for a 
column on the Sunday Times. 

Upon which I found myself staring 
down at Mr Fenton, as he appears in 
the photograph on the back of Ins 


Fenton Is also a poet, of a melancholy 
and lyrical kind, in what I’ve read of 
him, and probably all he’s doing in his 
photograph is reminding us that he 
sometimes wears another nat . 

But scrutinizing Mr Fenton’s face 
made me realize how little personal 
contact I've had with reviewers, 
limited as I’ve been to occasional 
lunches with chaps I’ve come across in 
an unprofessional context. I've 
enjoyed some of these a good deal, 
while having to report that at least 
parts of the conversation have had a 
rather sickly tone to them, particularly 
when limping around a suddenly 
mutually remembered embarrassment 
- as, for instance, a churlish review 
given a mere decade or so before. But 
at least the greetings have been 
fulsome, the forewells tender, and 
some stretches in between affable and 
informative, especially when confined 
to such subjects as dogs, children and 
mortgages. I’ve nlso spent a civilized 
evening in the home of one of them, 
without - as I recall - having to restrain 
an impulse to scribble graffiti on his 
lavatory wall, or suspecting that he 
would check after I'd left to see 
whether I had. But when it comes to it, 
I know almost nothing about reviewers 
as a species; not even whether they like 
each other. In fact. I've only run across 
them in a herd, so to speak, once; and 
that was In the bar of the Englisn- 


the possibility that the reviewer is as 
much victim as vandal. He is sitting at a 
bare table in. what appears to be an 
institutional room. One hand supports 


his head, as If to prevent it from lolling. 
The other is curled slackly in front of 
him. The expression on his face - which 


is bearded and pallid - appears to be 
one of hopelessness. In all, it s uke a 
study of a long-term convict, unable Jo 


free up to the years behind, the 
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speaking theatre in Vienna, to which 
they’d been ■ flown by . an artistic 
director wHo believed that a very bad 
review was better coverage IhHn no 
renew at all. But it was difficult to 
distinguish them from each other, or 
even to count them - there may have 
been as few as three, as many as 
thirteen - as the curtain was just about 
to go up on a play of mine (hat I had 
directed myself - my ddbut in this 
double capacity having been 
undertaken in Vienna precisely to 
escape the attention of the London 
critics. I was further preoccupied .with 
the whereabouts of one of the leading 
actors, who had gone missing with - it 
was rumoured back -stage - his pockets 
stuffed with love-letters or suicide 
notes, nobody was sure which (given 
the state of his personal life, they were 
probably interchangeable or combined 
- some beginning as one and ending as 
the other). I have a dim sense, though, 
that we talked and drank briefly 
together, the critics and I. while my 
eyes, angry and reproachful, sought 
out the artistic director who was n 
boisterous mood, making it clear witn 
every laugh and gesture that for hmi 
the appearance ofLondon cntlcs in the 
bar of his theatre was far more to be 
celebrated than anything That might 

appear - or not , as seemed likely in this 

case, as we had no understudies - on 
his stage. I think the reviewers took the 
same attitude, but more modestly, 
wishing me luck when I finafly 
blundered off, and certainly giving the 
impression . that they were well- 
disposed towards their evening in 
Vienna, whatever might turn up to fill 
It-i even if it, was only more dnnKs. 
Tbeir i reviews the following . week 


where he’d gone or -why, so the 
{explanation was probably pretty hum; 
drum. But my main point is that any 
occasion In which a playwright finds 
himself among reviewers, is almost 
bound to be the kind of occasion on 
which he's least able to study them. 

In New York, though, I once had the 
rchance to participate in a reviewers 
practice of his profession. A young 
man from one of those Bohemian- 
looking but rather influential 
newspapers from the Greenwich 
Village end of the city came to 
interview me, intending to incorporate 
his' observations into a review of 
The Rear Column, a play I’d written 
about five seemingly decent Victorian 
gentlemen going to pieces in hideous 
circumstances in the Congo. We met In 
my hotel dining-room, where he sat 
bolt upright at a table, long of face, 
spectacles double-glazed, .nostrils 
sucked in even during speech - of 
which there was very little, at least 
from him. I tried to achieve routine 
human contact by offering to buy him a 
cake -simultaneously fearing, inn city 
of graft and corruption, that the 
gesture would be interpreted as a 
bribe. The silence that followed the 
brief discussion with the waiter was so 
unendurable that when the cakes at Inst 
arrived, I greeted them with u little 
scream, which 1 desperately ex- 
tended into a number of meaningless 
comparisons between the size of cakes 
in New York and London and possibly 
Bangkok too. This was followed by 
ano ther silence , duri ng which the cakes 
were eaten, coffee drunk. Followed by 
another silence, perhaps for digestion. 
When he finally spoke, it was to ask a 

number of terse questions separated by 
extravagant monologues from me. My 
ordeal came to an end when he 
signalled the conclusion of ray 
impassioned - indeed slightly tearful - 
plea for understanding (tor my 
characters, not for myselQ by rising m 
the middle of it, and departing. A 
doting friend sent me the interview/ 
‘review when I was back in London. 1 
haven't kept it, but it began roughly as 
follows: “f do not like Simon Gray s 
plays. And I do not like Simon Gray. 
No sooner had I met him in his down- 
town hotel than he launched an attack 
on Now York pastries . . .” and went 
on to relate my personality to my play- 
which he paw as a gloating account of 
five Victorian queens hiding to toe 

_ i «■ _ xL... nr fn.Pi f 


ftmetory nor too verbose, and he can 

touch without fo&son the quick of his sub- 
ject- as in the discussion of the unortho- 
dox Mariovianrevelation that moral 
growth might ccKt damnation . or thc 

lurid andsympathetic account of Shavian 

moral passion. 

ft isn’t, I think, that easy to 

introduce A-level and undergraduate 

students to distinctions such as that 
between the moral and the moralistic, 
nor indeed to assist them ^ writing . 
about plays in ways w ^ch both take 
account of coricrete aspects oL stage 
performance and also involve the 
manipulation of abstract notions and 
Stegonep. Watson’s unaggressively 
civilizing intentions merit respect. 

Si 


corresponded in one or two details to 
what rd thought I’d put on the stage, 
which included, by the way, the actor 
who'd vanished. I can't remember nowl 


seems, being adequately developed at 
the moment. There is a nomiative drive 
to such projects as this, which precludes 
excitement, and offers poor defence to 
the nhtural risk .of ovemeWer s chdrt. 
For instance, when discussing Jocasfo a 
oracle-snubbing claim In 
King that “chance rules our lives , Wat- 
son comments; 


entitled “The Right » be Wrong 
which I didn’t frel myself with, lest - 1 
now realize- any argument claiming a 
right to be wrong might turn out tobe 
only a posting stage towards another 
reviewer, or Mr Fenton himself in his 
4 next collection, arguing that, actually, . 
it is a duty. 

The blank truth - I might as well 
come out with it -Is that the only critics 
in whom I have complete confidence 
are those who pay for the privilege. 
Like the elderly gentleman 1 pa«ea in 
■ the interval of one of my plays just as 
he was saying to Ms wife and . two- 


daughters (at least I took that to be 
their relationship; with Americans it 
generally Is) “I told you - 1 told you - 
'we should have gone to the moviesl 
Or the nmn still in the bar after the 
‘interval of another of my plays, who 
unaffectedly welcomed me with: 
“Someone else who hates it. Come and 
join the dub.” Which was quite large 
and relaxed-looking, and in other 
circumstances might have consisted of 
just my type. Those professional critics 
who also hated the play were, of 
course, back in the stalls, getting on 
with hating the second act too, in their 
little pockets of one, scattered In the 
darkness, earning their keep. 

I can’t - given my evident and 
declared lack of sympathy with the- 
profession - even speculate on why 
people should choose to become 
theatre reviewers, but it did occur to 
me to wonder how they come by their 
jobs - whether they progress through 
long apprenticeships, punctuated by 
ceremonies of graduation, to the top of 
■their tree; or do they land there 
accidentally,, having fallen from a 
greater height? Here I turned willingly to 
Mr Fenton, thinking that his particular 
example might illuminate the general 
process. And what Mr Fenton has 
to tell, in his autobiographical 
introduction, is certainly n revelation - 
at least to outsiders like myself, who 
nevertheless have a stake m the 
consequences. Itseemsthat Mt Fenton 
had nopnrtkulnr interest In the theatre 
until just before he got his present past 
when, happening to be in Vienna 
(through circumstances too drab - or 
too drably rendered - to warrant re- 
telling), he found himself vicanously 
involved in a friend's production of an 

unspecified piny. The rehearsals were 
fraught, as they always are; the 
production seemed doomed, as it 
always does; but the first night was a 
success, as sometimes happens. “In the 
afterglow of this excitement I began to 
think how I might acquire i some Jdgd 
of theatrical work, but I had had no 
opportunity to acqune any credentials 
to this purpose when, on a visit .to 
London, I learned that Levin 
(Bernard, the then Sunday m 
reviewer) “was giving up his job and 
that a replacement was sought ■ ■ ■ • 
So, in the disturbingly wooden tones of 
a man to whom the mundane, the 

Improbable and the impossible have 

become as one. Mr Fenton tells us al] 
he has to tell ofhow hedid it. Perhaps 
. his story is conventional, and all jus 
colleagues rose (or feU) to. their work In 
the same manner. In which case, one 
can’t help feeling that there’s a whiff of 

. • _ ■LlL...Uh.rrn,lc fllvillllh (heBBT- 


lonring to work in the theatre “without 
credentials” being to hand you a job as 
one of its reviewers. This certainly ex- 
plains how haunted loccasionally aiq by 
images of them at their tasks, and why 
my glance keeps going back to that 
photograph of Mr Fenton, whom I now 
see as appropriately lodged in his lonely 
cell, yet another Faustus eternally ex- 
communicated from what he yearns for , 
while seeming always to be attendant 
uponit. 


This notion of a random universc is a 
doctrine which wo&Id deny the very 
basis of' ail spriojjs Greek ihqughf, 

'. i.LL Lit!-..— 1 »!*- —1— ■™*" 
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Which believed that the wily efse was 
riot chaotic and “irrahomd .but was, 

. based bn a logical order. . . 

A weil-wom pigeon-hole, but none 
the more helpful for that. Wherc in the. 
world has Euripides vanished? It waa 
partly the very drive towards a rational; 
1 y scientific interpretation of theunireree - 
mat, long before rnodenj. times, sthnu- 1 
lated scepticism as to the wistence of any 
divine b^jngpf the woift. ; •» . s .... j ;■ 
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Keeping up the studio spirit 


Richard Cottrell 


Lyuda Vendrovskaya and 
Galina Kaptereva 


surprisingly perhaps, he was often and rather i 
seriously ill, spending much time in setting 
hospital and finally dying, after a series his stuc 
of operations, at tne age of thirty- sending 


age 


r a series 
thirty- 


nine. 


Vakhtangov 
Translated by Doris Bradbury 
27 1 pp. Central Books. £4.9S. 
7147 1913 7 


Yevgeny Vakhtangov ( 1883-1922) was 
an important figure in the early Soviet 
theatre. A contemporary of Meyer- 
hold, he worked in Moscow in that 
extraordinarily innovative period 
before the deadening hand of Stalin’s 
socialist realism stifled the creative 


memoir, I realized with a shoclc that 
I had actually seen one of Vakh- 
tangov's productions: one of the studio 
groups with whom he worked in 
Moscow in the 1920s was the Habimah 
Studio Theatre and for them Vakh- 


tangov directed Ansky’s The Dvbbuk, 
When, in the happy days of the now 
departed and greatly lamented World 


spirits with which the eaiiy ^post- 


revolutionary years abounded, 
ever - rather like Gordon Craig - his 
enormous reputation is founded on 
very little actual work. Vakhtangov is 
remembered for no more than half- 
a-dozen productions (he rehearsed 
Rasmersholni for two years) but as a 
teacher he was more than active. A 
piotdgd of Stanislavski and of 
Nemirovich-Danchenko, he created 
and ran the second studio at the 
Moscow Arts Theatre and (hen tAUght 
and directed at other “studios" as well, 
treat ly expanding and developing 
cPs theories. 


Theatre Season, the Habimah Theatre 
of Israel., came to London, their 
repertoire included Vakhtangov's 
production of The Dvbbuk , then some 
fifty years old, with its business, 
scenery and costumes still intact. Also 
intact, alas, was its style of acting. It 
was a truly terrible evening - flapping, 
shaking scenery, untruthful, nieio- 


rather an unlikeable character, always 
tting in a frightful tizz about the way 
i students carried on and continually 
sending them exhortations on the need 
to maintain “the studio spirit", much in 
the manner of an absent games master. 
Some areas spark recognition: “how 
dare the prop boys disregard my 
remarks in setting up the scenes?” and 
when he’s lying in hospital waiting to 
be operated on, you hear the man 
himself, speaking in simple, moving 
monosyllables. The polysyllabic 
raptures on art are far harder to take 
and not essentially very far removed 
from the lyrical paeans to “moy 
traktor" which make the work of later 
Soviet dramatists merely risible to 
Western audiences. 


Nemirovich-Danchenko, he didn't care 
for their work end, of directors, it was 
Meyerhold whom he most admired. 
He wrote of him: “each production of 
his is a new form of theatre” and went 
on to say: "Stanislavski is a less 
talented director ... all naturalists are 
alike and a stage work by one could be 
taken for a production by another. 
Meyerhold is original ... he has 
provided roots for the theatre of the 
tulure .... Stanislavski theatre is 
already dead .... I am happy at this. 


“Probably the first thing a student oi 
Vakhtangov's felt was an enormous 
gratitude for the almost fanatical 
passion for art and creativity he 
exuded. Vakhtangov gave us wings, he 
drew us away from our everyday, petty 
concerns, fired our imagination and 
urged us into the future . . . |»| 
understood life as ceaseless creation 
and art as one form in which man's 
creative urge expressed itself." Also a 


Strange, I now find it unpleasant to 
recall The Three Sisters and The Cherry 


man with his feet firmly planted on the 
‘our rehearsals were often 


dramatic acting. Seventy years ago, no 
rbotik was filled 


greatlv 

Stanisla 


jtanislavsk/ 


His workload was enormous. 


Starting at noon, he appears to have 


worked with barely a break through to 
ono the following morning. Not 


doubt Vakhtangov’s Dy 
with dynamism but it's the glory and 
the sadness of the theatre that it's a 
totally ephemeral art. 

So one can have little idea of what 
Vakhtangov's work was really like; and 
will not oe further enlightened nfter 
reading this work. The book is divided 
into two halves: extracts from 
Vakhtangov's diaries, letters, 
production notebooks; and a series of . 
appreciative essays by people with 
whom he worked. From nis 
writings, Vakhtangov emerges 


With the extracts from his note- 
books, there's a whiff of a real creative 
imagination at work. On 
Rosniershohn : “I simply cannot see 

S ainted sets, however hard I fry . . . 
eavy, sombre depressing, draped 
cloth . . . heavy with the dust of 
centuries ... it stands for silence and 
order, severity and steadfastness, 
cruelty and rigidity of purpose . . . 
a room of enormous proportions. 
Nothing new except flowers. This is 
the kind of vision all directors need, 
and seek, to move them and their 
colleagues into the world of the play. 

Oddly, though he had a tremendous 
reverence for Stanislavski and 


Orchard . Julius Caesar which stunned 
me at the time - is now repulsive to 
me." This gives one of the few clues 
provided by this book as to what 
Vakhtangov's own work must have 
been like. Somehow, in his criticisms of 
Stanislavsky, a whole period comes 
alive and we, who are brought up 
revere the Moscow Arts Theatre, are 


ground: 
stopped 
laersla 


suddenly in the world of Meyerhold, of 
the constructivists, of Bulgakov's 
wonderful satirical novel. Black Snow, 


with the words *1 don’t 
understand what you're saying. I don't 
understand what you're doing.'" A 
man, too, of great humility -it was vciy 
important to him that Stanislavski and 
Nemirovich-Danchenko saw his work 
- though, disapproving of his outside 
commitments, they hardly ever saw 
anything of his that was not for the 
Moscow Arts - and he called 
Meyerhold “Master”. 


of Zamyatin's science fiction classic. 
We. 


After one has ploughed through the 
inept and awkward English 


translation, there are small hints of a 
man and of a talent, but the whole 


These facets of Vakhtangov make 
one want to know more ana from the 


turns out to have been a literary mirage 
because there’s nothing which fully 


biographical essays in the last part of 
the book another figure emerges - 
filled with a vast vitality, a boundless 
enthusiasm, an unflagging energy, 
idolized by his students and actors. 


describes any of the productions. 6? 

tnr ' ‘ *-* 


course his theories and his teaching 
have had considerable influence on 
Soviet theatre but it’s by the living 
theatrical experience that the shadows 
of the theatre are remembered, 


own 
as 
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This volume of the Critical Heritage 
deals with the reception of Chekhov in 
England and America, from the first 
mention of his work In articles on 
Russian literature in the 1890s to the 


work. But in this selection literary 
criticism is firmly subordinated, none 
the less, to criticism of the plays in 
production. This may be partly due to 
the particular interest of the editor, a 
drama specialist, whose subsequent 
work has included an interesting study 
on Komisarjevsky’s London produc- 
tions of Chekhov and who makes 
remarkably . dismissive statements 
about the possibilities for purely 
formal or thematic criticism: “The 
response to a short story, however, is a 
personal one, and the only argument 
can ultimately be about the taste of the 
individual reader or, for that matter. 


t they hi 
of tne 


of the new approaches of the Moscow 
Art Theatre, or later the Berliner 
Ensemble, and looked to the 
dramatists for material to experiment 
with. Emeljanov describes this process 
most succinctly in his preface: “In the 
period to 1919 it was usually described 
as Impossibly static. But in the period 
from 1920, ah demands fbr a new 
theatre practice grew more insistent, so 
the plays of uiekhbv came to be 
regarded as vehicles whereby a new 


form of acting and staging might be 
mil* * " ’ “ 


r ^Pt? :t V’ J fan V ,i . ar ’ J re 'J ews of p,ay f th e individual publisher.” 
which had attained (he -status of 


intellectual public property by the mid- 


Although the time-span of the 
collection is limited, Victor Emeljanov 
has gathered over 230 pieces, ranging 
from short notices such as the laconic 
Times obituary (“He was not 
unsuccessful as a dramatist”) to the 
substantial reflective 1 pieces which 
lly worked towards a definition 
of Chekhov's meaning and appeal to 
Anglpphone readers and audiences. 
Among these seminal pieces foil 
Maurice Baring’s essays in the New 
Quarterly in 1907-8, E. M. Forster’s 
New Statesman review of the short 
stories in 1915, Middleton Murry’s, 
essay “Thoughts on Chekhov" in which 
he ' lieflect* • on the problem of 
ChbkhOv's .“unity” In 1920, Storm , 
Jameson’s exploration of his “new 
form" in the same year. In (903, the 
year of R. Ei C, Long’s translation of 


A better reason for the focus on 
rformance in this period would have 
een that several of the most, 

thoughtful and penetrating assess- 
ments of Chekhov’s art came from 

critics responding, to individual 

productions; for instance the 

discussion of his universality in the 
theatre reviews of Stark Young in New 
York, or James Agate and the devoted 
Chekhovlan Desmond MacCnrthy in 
London. A fine example of reflective 


response to a theatrical experience is, 
of course, Virginia Wool rs piece in 


The New Statesman in . 1920' on the 
“atmosphere" of Vie Cherry Orchard : 
Arid, given time, something might 
be Said In greater detail of the causes 
which produced this atmosphere - 
the strange' dislocated sentences, 
each 'so erratic and ,ybt cutting out 
ttie'shape so fifthly, or the realism, of 


realised." Similarly the wider popu- 
larity of Chekhov in the 1930s and 
1940s reflected not so much a gradual * 
education of public taste as the 
movement of a devoted public, 
following their stage and screen idols, 
who saw the plays as offering exciting 
performance possibilities. 

An underlying result of the 
. concentration on the stage history 
rather than- on criticism of the. texts 
apart from performance, or the short 
stories, is therefore to give the book a 
triple orientation , so (hat it functions as 
criticism of Chekhov’s writing, as 
theatre history, and as an example of 
the changing currents of public tasfe> 
The rather plodding introduction, 
divided into periods and subdivided 
into descriptions of the response to 
performances, smacks of lecture notes 
and of doctoral theses (genefously 
acknowledged) Nyhich have doubtless 
chronicled eve ,L ’ 


;ry possible variation in 
cast lists ana lighting in, every 


, discoverable production. But despite 
the pedestrian .pace of, Ernel," 


the humour, of the artistic unity. But 

-wmt bl theshprt stbries,and in the - let the atmosphere be taketiliterally - ' hi, mr Aiiiv ' ehrwen extri 

ajipraisals .after bls dehth in. 1904, ’ ; to mean that Chekhov has contrived S y ' ™ ^ 

CHekhovV critics' were beginning to to shed over us a luminous vapour in . involuted* ehanS^nf jnnovafion, 

divide into dtsdainfol opponents who which life appears as it is, without reflCt ; on and adaDfatlon and foe total 

detested what they saw as his “hopeless veils, transparent and Visible to the , rCf f^{ “J Jiook^s lea of a worthy 


ipei 

quietism” arid his “strange assemblage depths. Long before the play was 
ofKflduroilds, '.lunatics > lrid'-ftmnfc : V qyer. we seemed tofrave sunk below 


.lunatics „ .. 

partisan supporters like . 
the art critic, whd . 
dmw auetitwo nis Often unremarked • 

: humour. ^He recorded Ufe Vyith- 1 a 


the' Surface of things and to be feeling 
obf- Way among submerged but 
recognisable emotions. . . 

ln„ mprt specific terms of theatre 
story this volume is valuable for the 
§hfer< bulk of the. well-documented 


reference tool : than of, a derive, 
disconnected narrative pf a fascinating 
episode of cultural, history, 1 
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Lennox Robinson 

Selected Plays: Irish Drama Selections 
1. Introduction by Christopher 
Murray. 

296pp. Gerrards Cross: Colin 
Smythe. £12.50 (paperback, £3.50). 

0 8132 0574 3 

“Lennox "Robinson came, thin and 
languid, but anxious for the 
management it he could arrange with 
Horace Plunkett to let him keep apart 
of the Carnegie Library work.” Thus 
Lady Gregory, recording in 1919 the 
return to tne told of Lennox Robinson 
after a four-year break from his fob as 
general manager at the Abbey 
Theatre. 

This account hints at a rather curious 
personality; purposeful and indecisive, 
hard-working and “languid”. He was 
curious to look at - immensely tall 
(“the mysterious elongation of a 


arousing strong dislikes as well as 
liking. He was always “That 
Robinson” to Miss Horniman, the 
Abbey Theatre's formidable English 
patron, after his maladroit dfibut as 
manager in 1910, when he allowed 
performances to take place on the day 


of Edward VII's funeral, enraging her 
to the point of fining the theatre oy a 
cut in their subsidy. He was the soul of 
versatility: manager and later director, 
producer (a good one: O’Casey wanted 
him for The Plough and the Stars) and 
prolific playwright who helped, with his 
comedies of Irish provincial life espe- 
cially, to underpin the Abbey’s always 
precarious economy. 

. What kind of plays were written by 
this interesting character? We can 
pursue the question more easily now 
that the Selected Plays (chosen by 


A place in the country 

Katharine Worth 


No doubt, as Christopher Murray “Wisha, God help you, John 
suggests, Robinson knew he was Duffy", says one or the luckless 
thought by some of his friends to have daughters wnen the curtain falls on this 
got rather stuck in an Ibsenist mould, denouement. “And she’s right", adds 
But the real driving force behind the the playwright, in one of the wry 
Church Street experiment seems to whimsical comments that are scattered 
have been the need )o justify realism through the play and give it, as 
and the choice of the drab urban lives Christopher Murray says, a distinctive 
which had so little appeal for Yeats or quality - though perhaps not one that 
Synge, or even Lady Gregory. modem audiences will easily respond 

One has to be impressed by Lennox to - ™°[ e P 1 ™ they respond 
Robinson's tenacity in keeping to the nowadays to the charm of J. M. Barrie, 
mdtier he so early recognized, despite it is not surprising that Sean O’Casey 
the mighty influences. against. Yeats admired this play; he thought it a 
detested Ibsenist realism: Robinson "glorious” work, though his own more 
was one of Yeats’s most devoted dionysinc farce makes his 
followers, yet he continued to produce predecessor's seem somewhat tame in 


“Wisha, God help you, John 
Duffy", says one or the luckless 
daughters wnen the curtain falls on this 
denouement. “And she’s right", adds 
the playwright, in one of the wry 
whimsical comments that are scattered 
through the play and give it, as 
Christopher Murray says, a distinctive 
quality - though perhaps not one that 
modem audiences will easily respond 
to, any more than they respond 
nowadays to the charm of J. M . Barrie. 

It is not surprising that Sean O’Casey 


louowers. yet ne continued to produce 
plays like Patriots (1912) vvnich he 
himself came to find "So old, so out-of- 
date", looking back at it in 1942, in his 
autobiography. Curtain Up. We are 
bound to agree, even perhaps to feel 
more dubious than he did about the 
virtues he felt he could still .see in it, 


dionysinc farce makes his 
predecessor's seem somewhat tame in 


house js burned down by local 
notionalists. The worst moment for 
Kate is when she feels her family 
becoming irrelevant, “everything 
sweeping past us and leaving us 
behind . But when three young men in 
trench coats give Kate and her parents 
five minutes to leave the house before 
they set fire to it, her sense of 
connection is restored.. There is, after 
all, real feeling between the “big 
house" and the people, even if the 
feeling is one of fear and hostility. 
When her parents depart for 
Bournemouth, her father 0 omitting to 
having for years felt “like a bad nclnr 


1926,' in the years when great houses 
were under attack and soon after the 
Black and Tuns: that grim theme 
inspires a particularly tense scene of 
clashing and confusedemotions. 

Many interesting lines of connection 
emerge, then, from this volume, 
backwards to Yeats and the rest and 
forwards to present-day playwrights 
such as Brian Friel, whose Aristocrats 
and Translations are certainly, as 
Christopher Murray writes, in a genre 
derived from Lennox Robinson. 
Perhaps one outcome of the new 
Interest the selection should evoke will 
eventually be a collected edition, with 


Christopher Murray) have been 
published by the angel of Anglo-Irish - 
studies, Colin Smythe, and the' 
Catholic University Press of America. 
This is the first volume in a welcome 
new series of selected works by Irish 
dramatists which have long been out of 

? rint. The masters of the Irish theatre, 
eats,. Synge, O’Casey, have always 
. attracted the lion's share of attention, 
but they need the context supplied by 
the lesser lights - who, indeed, may 
now prove to be brighter than we had 
• realized, 

Lennox Robinson deserves his place 
as the opener of the series, if only 
because of his pivotal role in the Abbey 
• Theatre. Appointed general manager 
'-. at the age of twenty-three, he had 
already made a small stir there with his 
firs) play, The Clancy Name (1908). a 
one-act piece about the rage tor 
respectability which makes the mother 
; of a son who lias committed a murder 
care about nothing, oven when her son 
. ; is dying, except the preservation of the 
. . . ..family name. The young writer had 
j . been Inspired by a visit of the Abbey 
... company to Cork, his home town; for 
• . the first time he saw on the stage “life, 

real Irish life It caine on me in a 

; flash, as a revelation, that play- 
material could be found outside one’s 
own door, at one’s own fireside". The 
Clancy. Name launched him, with Sara 
- . AUgood “magnificent" in the leading 
" part and a reviewer obligirig with the 
.- : . kind of shock and outrage that helps to 
' - -V. Pfa an frish playwright on the map: 
the. whole tnlpg is a shame, and a 
!'= • ; 1 disgrace. . V . .a representative family 
y whose name has been so flagrantly and 
fcfatuitousiy mentioned in connection 
• - ; Mth this. so-palled play. . . ." 

, . uncomfortablecloseness to real life 
:; v Was among the hazards attending the 
r'.-.v-i'; Vo cation of "Cork', realist" to which 
. ■ 1 itoblhson was true throughout his long 
•'V 1 ipr the plays- in the volume 
: : review, only one, Church Street 

. iW°34), : Ventures into formal' 



comparison. Yet O'Casey’s praise resoives 10 stay on aione 

remains understandable. He retfacied ^ "pj* 1 
it in later days, but that was in the Jj* J 1 t [j! J®® 1 ?,'* Ire and 15 not 

aftermath of tne rejection of The Silver more 1,1 eirs than ours . 

Tassie: he could never quite forgive In his use of a deteriorating, finally 
“Links”, as he called him, for his share bumt-out house to represent the 
in that traumatic event (“cultured decline of a family and a class, 
sneakiness" was his phrase for it). It Robinson Anticipates Yeats’s 
was certainly an unhappy Purgatory (1938): that play opens with 
demonstration of Lennox Robinson's the Old Mnn and Boy, two generations 
preference for realism. He could seo of a family in decline, standing by the 
that O'Casey wns groping (his word) burnt-out ruin in which a ghost of the 
towards a new manner in the past is to appenr. Robinson introduces 
astonishing masterpiece, but he could a ghostly presence into his piny too, 
not stomach the mixture of styles (“the that of tne dead brother whose spirit 
realism of the first act and the ennnot part from the house lie loves. It 
unrealism of the second”). He went so does not work , and The Big House ns n 
for as to suggest to Lady Gregory whole is unlikely, one would guess, to 
that the play could be improved by an attract performances in today’s 
alternative ending in which the action theatre: the combination of strict 
returned to the tenement setting, topicality and strict naturalism docs 
instead of the wild and terrible dance- not commend it. Nevertheless 
hall scene. It seems characteristic that admirers of Yeats's piny should look at 
this over-confidence should have co- Robinson's, for it provides In telling 
existed with self-doubt: he was relieved detail some ‘of the solid historical 


f 3 ! 51 P art ^ a f 10C ? * lero * c his. the fuller annotation and commentary 
tal 5 n i .Kfto resolves to stay on atone whjch the Sl3bject surely justifies: 
,,^1 ftoj" her place Jn tne country However, there is the great advantage 
she still feels is hers: (( Ireland is not S pe e d \ n a series which aims to 
more theirs than ours . supply simply a selection of reprinted 

In his use of a deteriorating, finally texts, with brief but (as in the present 
burnt-out house to represent the instance) scholarly nnd informative 
decline of a family and a class, introductions and bibliographies. Irish 
Robinson anticipates Yeats’s Drama Selections is a most useful 
Purgatory (1938): that play opens with undertaking, 

the Old Mnn and Boy, two generations 

of a family in decline, standing by the 

burnt-out ruin In which a ghost of the The Irish Theatre by Christopher Fiu- 
past is to appear. Robinson introduces Simon (208pp with 202 illustrations, 24 
a ghostly presence into his piny too, in colour. T names and Hudson £12.50. 


which the subject surely justifies: 
However, there is the great advantage 
of speed in a series which nims to 
supply simply a selection of reprinted 
texts, with brief but (as in the present 
instance) scholarly nnd informative 
introductions and bibliographies. Irish 
Drama Selections is a most useful 
undertaking, 


twenty years on: “precise construction, 
the tightness of its dialogue ... the 
humour springing out of character.” 


But if time has taken away, it has also 
in a curious way added, tor this play 


himself of “all sorts of homd 
subconscious feelings". 

Painful incidents such as this 
illustrate the difficulty of Lennox 
Robinson's position; a writer of talent 
surrounded by writers of genius, who 1 
yet often depended on him to realize 
their imaginings on the stage. He also 
shared with Yeats and Lady Gregory in 
the peculiar destiny, as he himself saw 
It, of being Anglo-Irish. “This strange 
Irish thing has been the commanding 
force in my life”, he said in the closing 
lines of his autobiography. ' He was 
bom into a large Country house just 
outside Cork City: when he was six 
years old his father “surprisingly 
changed from being a stockbroker in 
Cork to being a Church of Ireland 
curate”. The Big House, one of the 
most interesting plays in this volume, 
has a heroine who takes “amiable 
Protestant parsons” to task for letting 
the Protestant religion slip through 
their fingers, as her family have let tne 
house, Baltydonal, slip through theirs, 
by not seeing that it was necessary to 
fight fbr it. This is one of many 
allusions (the Carnegie Library Trust 


ts of homd prevent it from creating a sense of 
some urgency, derived in part from the 
, . play's being so close in lime to the 
such as this events it portrays. It was written in 


0 500 01300 4) Includes the following 
chapters, “Inhospitable Soil 1171 - 
1649”, “The lure of London 1693- 
1707: William Congreve and George 
Farauhar”, “An ancient idenlism 
1898-1939: The Irish Literary Theatre, 
the National Theatre Society, Augusta 
Gregory, Edward Marlyn, William 
Butler Yeats and others” nnd 
“Conservatives and shape-changers, 
after 1950: Recent developments, 
Samuel Beckett, contemporary writers 
including Hugh Leomard, Brian Friel, 
Eugene McCabe Thomas Murphy, 
Thomas Kilroy and others”, ns well as 
chapters on Goldsmith, Sheridan, 
Wilde, Shaw, Synge and O’Casey and o 
select bibliography and index. 
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TRAINING FOR 
THE THEATRE 

Mil '.'HI I SUM 1)1 NIS 


about the return of the ardent allusions (the Carnegie Library Trust 
nationalist from prison, who finds total, a * so B et f fa) make the author s 
apathy towards the cause In his home personal experience -overtly part of Ids 
town, has acquired a formidable irony documentation of historical events. In 
through recent history. This js true of ™ SS&SS&SSS SS 


other plays in the volume, notably Vie n ShTS 

nin U ou ip (1926) Streel * nd Drama at IrUsh (1933), o 

Btg House iwaj. rather . ^ seQd . up or ham aeon 

touring the provinces with Ibsen, 


the ' virtues Robinson 


. ■ . , 1 l touring tbe provinces witn losen, 

identified , the humour springing out Strindberg ana the Russians and of the 
of character , is the source of success provincial audience who over-react to 
fa fas roost popular play, The the thrilling new drama by throwing 
whiteheaded Boy; in euphoric themselves off piers and making 
moments he wondered whether It catastrophic public confessions. As 
might not be the best Irish comedy Murray Says, this is a case of the older 
since She Stoops to Conquer, and might, playwright laughing at his younger, 
live as long. Reading it now one can see mG $siamc self; a rather sad joke, It 
both why it was such a huge success rn | £ { lt appear. • . 

with audiences -at one time it received ■ . . . . . 5 . • 

more performances than The Playboy Through the character of Kate 
of the Western World - and why it has Atcock m 77ie Big House Robinson 
not actually rivalled She Stoops to subtly explores the theme that so 
Conquet in staying pnrir. If is a pawky preoccupied him, the nature_ of 
comedy about a family embittered by Irishness. The daughter . of hh Irish 
the mother’s sacrifice .of their chances fathor and ! English mother, she 
to her “whiteheaded boy” nnd the passlonately asserls her Irish 


in his • most 
whiteheaded 


Through the character of Kate 
Atcock m 77i« Big House Robinson 
subtly explores the theme that so 
preoccupied him, the nature of 
Irishness. The daughter of hh Irish 


The daughter, of bp Irish 


trouble they get into when, after he has 
foiled 1 his examinations once again, 


through her devotion to the "house ’ 
and the' Catholic community In the 
village and countryside nearby, A 


Iordan is contemptuous of the prosaic 
roVmdal -life in his parents^ home 


they try to pack him off to Canada,' village and countryside nearoy, a 
keeping up the family name the while symbolic activity for her - as Tor the 

■ .-.it tVia (i real mlirVi .Invert DTHthOT killed OH 


by spinning tdll stories' about the greal 
job he is going out to. They overreaoh 
themselves, bringing on the threat ofa 
breach-of-pfomise action, and from 
then on the, farcical complications 
thicken, with bribes and counter- 


much-loved.' brothoi' killed "on 
Armistice Day at the start of the play - 
is lehreing the' Irish language. She 
mocks her English suitor's stack notion 
of an Irish girT^ Peg o’ my Heart, With 
April moods qnd an Irish femer. under 


iM- ^vjrectpr,, setting tip scenes m which 

K ;fraglcreBlitieS are revealed, such as the 
qarefulW concealed starvation 
P^vpblderly sfoerS: - . • • y vi ’ ■: 


^ while the arm *- but is foi^d^p realfoe that 

Aunt Eden, who has missed marriage; the genuine Irish identity, to® J* 
throughber ”0011008", endsup with no- precarious and unreal.,. The . action-, 
tions intact, money in band and a hus- moves tofough four traumfjlic 
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Granville Barker 
A Secret Ufe 
ERIC SALMON 

Anthony Burgess wrote hi the Obasrver.'He 
(Granville Barker) was e great man. but his 
greatness Is rarely admitted. Professor 
Salmon's book comes too late to save his • 
centenary (1977) from silence, but It is never too 
tale to rediscover greatness. Plays like lho 
Vovsey Inheritance and The Madras House are 
still around; Salmon's analysis of others ts 
profound and suggestive and could tea d to a 
wholesale rehabilitation.' 

In this Important new critical biography Prolessor ■ 

Salmon considers not only Granville Barker's 
plays, but also his Work as an actor, director, 
critic and scholar. 

cased tIB.OO net 

. Training for the Theatre 

MICHEL SAINT-DENIS 
T ranslated and edited by 
SURlA SAINT-DENIS . 

Irving Wardle wrote in lho rimes.' 'Michel' 

Saint-Denis . . . ranks as the French theatre’s 
greatest single bequest to the Engteh-spesklng 
stage . . . His widow, Surle, ties edited a mass oi 
bilingual material and taped conversations Into a 
wall-organized book giving a coherent account 
. of SaJnt-Denls’e beliefs. wqrWng practices and 
- life In the theatre... it foal once a persona! 

■ testafoem and a teaching ntanuet: ' ■ 

paper £5.95 net 

How Plays are Made 
A guide to the technique of play 
construction and the basic 
principles of draitki . : ' 

STUART GRIFFITHS 
This book combines sound practical advice (or . 
aspiring playwrfghta withtllumlnatlnfl insights on . 
drama already written, from the Greeka to 
contemporary television arid fUm scripts. 

'. . . of rnlofeslnot only to the Writer, but wfli also . . 
give the student of drama, playgoer <Jr 
discerning viewer a greater Insight Info T How 
Plays Are Made V Amateur Stage 

paper £ 3 . 96 net • 

: A Short Guide to Modern British Drama 

JOHN RUSSEU, BROWN ^ S 

AiluctdaccounlbfBritlsfrUrarnaslnce 1S4B. The first partis a general survey • 
of trends in the post- war theatre, and in the second John Russell Brown:. , . 

‘ conskfsrs hventy-flva plays by twenty-live dlfteiwil authors. 

' -John Roesall Brown wriWSWfoc^fy ahd lhright.HJaappfow^ la : 
magnanlrhouB and dlslnwwd: l» does not Sit In Judgmenlbut draws 
■ attwiUoii fodrtf^nceslnCritlcaldpfrtjon.’T^sFt^u^tfwia/^pte^ ■ 
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through her ^notions" , ends up with no- 
dons falaot, money in band and a hus- 


band info the bargain.. 


episodes, from 1918 to 1923 when the? 


Heinentanri Educational Books j 

22 Bedford ^ '1 ' / 
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remainders 


You and I, of course, being persons of 
the world, would be unlikely to 
advance any money to one Colonel 
Graves, sometime Commander-In- 
Chief to the armies of the Queen of 
Madagascar, later Commander-In- 
Chief of the forces of Jacoues 
Lebaudy, Emperor of the Sahara. Nor 
to the Comte de Toulouse-Lautrec 
(sic) nor to Deacon Hann Yusp of the 
tribe of Jilu. We would not be likely to 
rush our subs to the Anti- 
Expectoration League, The Nationnl 
Thrift Society, The Children's Non- 
Socialist League; nor buy space in the 
Colonial Advertising Catalogue of Che 
Britannia and International Language 


unscrupulous manner”), like P. 
Saunders of Savile Row. who claimed 
418 per cent interest on a loan to a 
"wealthy inebriate"; or like the Society 
Academiquc d’Histoire International, 
which would send you a gold medal and 
a diploma for twenty guineas. But 
many preferred to prey on the helpless, 
like the Children's Homes that 
maltreated their inmates, or Gibbs and 
Co who passed off over-priced sewing- 
machines to servant-girls and enforced 
payment with the "penny frightener" 
an imposing blue paper headed 
"Notice before preceding to Law", 

There were bogus share promoters 
and promoters of bogus shares, bogus 


Co.7 not even if, especially not ff, biographers (Joshua Ration, writing as 
solicited by an agent called Charles Q U y Ro S |yn i now reduced to poverty 


oslyn, now reduced to poverty 
and begging from those he had 
biographed in the past), bogus printers 
andbogus editors of bogus papers, like 
The Gentlewomen's Court Journal and 
The New Church Quarterly, which 
existed only to collect review copies. 

Medical frauds were numerous, 

. . „ even though The Aural Remedies Co „ 

magazine to prevent people giving all j,ad lost Its chief consultant. Dr magazines represent 
their money to Mr H. Havcrley, the Crippen, since the 1910 edition; wholesome oornoarai 

there wrs still Amritam and 


Septimus Malpass, dearly the kind of 
villain who is hissed on every entrance, 
and snickers up his sleeve. 

Nowadays we have television and 
radio to expose frauds, sharps, 
swindlers, bunco-steerers and flat- 
traps. But in 1913 they only had the 
admirable Cautionary List of Truth 


•**1 


-• 



Branded Man of Haverstock Hill, 
founder of the Aggressive Christian 
Union (“tells a cock-and-bull story 
about being kidnapped by papists ana 
branded with an H on nis forehead. 
The H may be taken as standing for 
‘humbug"'), to the London Institute 
for Lost and Starving Cats (“money 
collected is mainly expended on killing 
cats") or to the “gang of bogus 
bishops” who ran The Shaftesbury 
Memorial Shoeblack Outdoor Brigade 
for Homeless Destitute Deaf Dumb 
and Crippled Boys (“appeals among 
the most blasphemous and canting 
issued by any charity-monger"). 

Truth Cautionary List (it ran for 
many years) describes hundreds of 
bogus organizations, not often as 
candid as the man collecting for the 
Samuel Smiles Centenary (self- help 
begins at home), and individual 
hypocrites like - George Brooks: 
“originally -a Nonconformist Minister 
and a violent Radical. Became a still 
more violent Tory, self-constituted 
...champion of property and vested 
interests generally. Addresses pathetic 
appeals to wealthy representatives of 
these classes,, describing his personal 
. and domestic distresses. When not 
relieved, becomes abusive." . Some 
preyed on deserving victims t- like Job q 
T. Higgins ("improvident young. heirs 
falling in to the toils : of Inis vampire 
• have beep Wed iri . ; the most 


Eric Korn 

slogan? Do you intend to wear running 
shoes with a distinctive tread? What 
other hobbies do you have (choose 
from the following): a) running in 
other marathons b) walking long 
distances extremely fast c) sprinting d) 
ultra-marathoning? Have you run in a 
marathon before? If yes, do you 
suppose This gives you any special 
claim? If no, do you suppose that this 
gives you any special claim? Now 
complete the following sentence: I 
deserve, above all, to run in the 
London Marathon because .... 

★ ★ * 

Apart from an occasional jog at speeds 
I should remember to call geron- 
tological rather thap geriatric, 
staggering along London's canals from 
Limehouse to Southall (a full Thames 
to Thames trot would be just under 
twenty-six and a quarter miles and does 
that suggest anything to the QLCs 
Office ofPastimes ana Pleasures?), my 
own pleasures come from reading 
about it. Running books and 
epresent a kind of 
wholesome pornography, with the 
same combination of physical 
explicitness, fetishistic concentration 
on a single function, the encourage- 
ment of fantasies of endurance and 
achievement, the flinging of others into 
stereotyped submissive roles, exces- 
sive competitiveness, and a lack of 
appreciation of the whole person. 

There is a notable difference of style 
across the Atlantic. US marathon mags 
are full of soft-focus photography, free 
verse using biochemical terminology, 
advertisements for high-tech, high- 
fashion, high-cost foot apparel and 


WRS 

Antineurasthenin, Brainine for the 
brain and Crystolis for the hair, 

Anlidipso or Eucrasy or Alcola for 
drunkenness, Madame Temple's Cure 
for Blushing, the Magic Foot Draft, 
and bust enhancement by Diano, the 
Institute Venus-CamJs and the 
Acaddmie Neuzonic. The Brothers 
Grant advertised themselves as 
“human X-rnys", while the Health and 
Vim Supply Co “undertakes to cure 
obnoxious diseases." 

Truth was hard on Bernard and 
Jennie Barton of Bugsworth (“a 
married couple who carried on a 
disgusting business”) and on the 
Reverend Basil Collet, “an inhibited 
clergyman, the whining note of whose 
appeals betrays the practised 
mendicant". I cannot withhold 
admiration from the Kew Seed Co, 

which promised for many years that (“when I began running in my odd 
every day 40 readers who reply to this 40's, I rewrote my life-story. It has 
advert will receive £1“ and was as good become a biography of pain”), who 
os its word: every day forty readers • — *• • 
who replied and send for 4s 9d 
worth of goods received £1. Which 
made sixpence each. But my favourite 


especially one based on the last Boston 
Marathon, shows them overtaking 
men before the turn of the millennium. 
There may yet be a macho backlash; 
but the admirable and combative Anna 
Coote was mistaken in attributing to 
sexist resentment the cat-calls that 
followed her around Hampstead 
Heath when she trained, and 
complaining about this in the New 
Statesman. I am neither female nor 
nubile, but I encounter on my runs a 
deal of conversation, much supportive, 
but much not. (Small boys shout “Get 
those feet up”; small girls, curiously, 
cry “Got a light?” or ask the time.) A 
comrade from Time Out put Ms Coote 
right, attributing all jeering to fat envy: 
then he had to face ludicrous criticism 
from what might be called the Wide 
Left, whining that all exercise was a 
bourgeois diversionary tactic, to en- 
courage consumption, self-absorption 
and competition, and come the 
revolution there will be neither fat nor 
thin, fast nor slow. From each accor- 
ding to his faculty, to each according to 
his speed, says I. 

* ★ ★ 

I was sent some questions once by a 
man who wanted to start in the book 
business. They began: 


1. Where 
books? 


can I find antiquarian 


2. How do I find out whut to pay for 
them? 

3. Who can I sell them to? 

4. What should I charge? 

And at a dismal venue in Denbigh or 
Doncaster I was asked: “Is there a 
small book I can get hold of that will 
tell me what everything is worth?" 
“Yes”, I snarled, "I have it right here 
but I'm not allowed to show it to you.” 
This was churlish and I’m now able 
to offer the Caxton Uni ve real 
Bibliopolic Implement. This elegant 
little device incorporates an eraser at 
one end, a lead pencil at the other, and 
around the barrel a simple but accurate 
ready reckoner. Seize your book. 
Erase the .previous price (after first 
making a note of it). Use the ready 
reckoner to multiply by Antiquarian 
Bookseller's Secret Coefficient (sent 
under separate eover). Inscribe the 
new price in the book. And now you 
are in business. The writing end can 
also be used to place the letters 
"w.a.f," on the flyleaf of your 
purchase, thereby absolving you from 
any responsibility for its completeness 
or condition. As you gain experience, 
you can enlarge your vocabulary with 
phrases like “scarce" (= not many In 
stock), “curiously scarce" («= not many 
in stock considering the remainder 
turned up recently) and even “elusive" 
' » none in stock and I’ve been asked 
ir it). 


fc 


Aquarius , Canadian issue 

The avowed aim of Katherine Govier, 
guest editor of the Canadian special 
issue of Aquarius at Eddie Linden’s 
unexpectedly complex training gear; generous request, was “to export a 
personal stereo to play you Inspir- 8j im pse of all that is going on in 
ational words and music, digital pulse 9 s11 aria . Inevitably she has failed, 


takers so you’ll be the first to know if 
you drop dead. There are in-depth 
interviews with Alan Sillitoe, and the 
revivalist fervour of Dr George 
Sheehan, a born-again track-bashet' 


believes that athletes' sweat smells 
sweet, unlike the guilty apocrine sweat 
of the nervous sedentary. There is a 
genial poiysexual sexiness about it all 


though the attempt was honourable: 
the fourteen writers represented span 
three generations and Ht least five 
provinces. The issue is predictably 
strong iu short stories, a form which 
English-Canadian writers have made 
something of a speciality; enough 
lively astute and well-drafted fiction 
has been included to suggest the 
richness of the story-telling tradition in 
Canada. 




RUSSIAfl STAGE. 

.PAST* PRESENT 

DIAGILEV A RUSSIAN 
ART , j i 
Article*. letters. Interviews, 

,n Ruslan. 

HbJc.aM/SMpBflee. (eetlCI9.BC 
An - Tiiya|uab|e ; commentary on 
the development- or Russian are 
In ths early 20lh century. Many 
: colour plates.,' .. * , - 
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: A biography In 
renowned nttor. 


English of this 





. . . . T , . 9 i — v — — — .. In its entirety, however, the issue 

style of crook -aodl suspect Truth s - is (compare and contrast Personal Best (13/14. 144pp. £2.50) is far from 
.the Seaside. Lapidaryi a class of and Chariots of Fire)] American long- satisfactory. The terse editorial by 
persons wno- carry on a curious distance runners /according to a survey Katherine Govier makes no attempt to 
bnupess by sujKtitutmg real gems for pot only fantasize about sex while place her choice of writing in any 
wortWess pebbles. The pebbles are running; they also fantasize about ■ ■ ■ , y 

picked upon the beach by people and running Marathons during, sex. British 
sent to tne lapidary, who returns to ■ magazines on the other, hand are less 
them inexpensive gems,, such "• as glittering, less' faddy, less designed to 

topazes and aquamarines, the price — >-*- « 

charged for cutting showing a profit to 
the lapidary". Surety this is not fraud 
but the acceptable face of something or 

*■ *• ■*.' 

“Computer to Run Marathon", jested 
the evening paper, evoking an image of 
a plucky British Acorn (with salt caked 
Software) struggling gamely on, its 
little legs goirigl9 1 . , only J.4K but aJ[ 
heart, while foreign malnfi^mes of 


context, nor to discuss the. radical 

{ ;rowtU of Canadian literature over the 
ast twenty-five years. Amazingly, “all 
that is going on in Canada" trims out to 
exclude all writings in French, even in 
translation, as well as work by nny 
English-language writers from the 
province of Quebec. Above all, the 
poems rarely match the quality of mosl 
of the prose. A few of them are simply 
bad. The anthology has yet to be 
compiled that would do justice to the 
best twelve or fifteen poets in Canada 
while granting silence to the many, 
many others. It should also be 
observed that Govier’s ingenuous 
remark, "Several of the poems and 
stories have appeared before in 
Canada”, tells somewhat less than the 
truth; a more accurate phrase would 
have been “a dear majority”. 

Mark Abley 
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The SetflA. SheUfUbi A new • play Tor 
children bTDajid Wood, atatfor tf The 
Ghwtbrtad Man. £2,50 
fcnfr Yokes ■ by Eduardo'; de BUppq. 
English, version by. N. f.- .SjmjMom 
Currently a National Theatre produe-" 
(toa^ starring ’ Sir Ralph t Richard<dri^' 

Birds of Passage, Hnnilf KureishW new 
play at the Hampstead ThihtteV $2.95 
Available Irani' tood bookshiqps. of 
frorii AmlwrTjuie ms* 9 Middle Wav. 
.Oxford ■ ■; ■ • - : ' 


Author, Author 


stimulate expenditure,, and largely 
ven over to explanations of the 


.... Competition No 138 

ngfish team’s ‘poor performance in Readers are invited to identify the 
™ international events. sources of the three quotations which 

follow and to send us the answers so 
* * * _! ' tha( they reach this office not later than 

• September 23. A prize of £10 is offered 


, Flanagan's Run by Tonh McNab ]s the 
Bible. or rather the Pilgrim's Progress 
of the ultramarathoner, the pne who 
thinks of twenty-six miles . as a 

sMS&ae s e Bs sses 


, .. , „ A prize of£10 is offered 

for the. first correct set of answers 
opened on that date, or failing that the 
most nearly correct: - in which case 
inspired guesswork will also be taken 
into consideration. 

P arke 4 ^AWhqrv Author. 
138 on the envelope, should be 
addressed to the Editor, The Times 


do Hie same : , At the end’of; V , 


wtjrasner, stai 

tKe . frorit to 
bribers of Tiang glldots, 
cam • • * - 

^ 

offlcip novel is is 


foundations one- might still find 
evidence of the Majestic’s formei 
splendour: the great number of. cast- 
iron bathtubs, for instance, which had 
tumbled from one blazing floor tc 
another until they lilt the earth; twisted 
bed-frames also, some of them nol 
altogether rusted away; and a simply 

{ irodigious 1 number of basins and 
avatory bowls. At intervals along the 
outer wdlls there is testimony to the 
stupendous heat of the fire: one can 
■ disinter small pools of crystals formed 
In layers like the drips of wax from a 
candle, which gathered ' there, oi 
course, from the melting of the 
windowsJ 1 

J. : G. Farrell, Troublcsi part 1. 

2 A clpuid, hithertp uhseen, came upon 
. thd moon, and hovered an instant like a 
dark hand before fl face. The illusion 
went ' with jt,:. and the lights in the 
windows Wore extinguished. I looked 
upon a desolate shell, soulless at last, 
unbaunted, with no wpisper of the past 
about its staring Walls, . ; ; . . J. 

: The House Was a sepulchre; our fear 
. and suffering Ipy butied in the ruins.j 
'.' ' Daphne du ' Maurier, Rebecca, 

chapter ^ ' 1 : : r " 

• ■' J.i ~ i., . , .» — \l : • . :* 

■3 The JaW, thegroundawere trodden 
and waste: the portal ydwned void. The 
from Was: as ! had once seen it id a 
. dream, but A s hell-1 Ike waJI, very high 
and .yeryj .fraglle-looldhg, perforaWd 
with panele^s. windo ws , no roof, no 
..battlements^ ho .chimneys - all had 

i 'A^d'^thecd was'; 6 aildhce of death 
. abpu(;'ltj 5 .;th& solitude df a lonesome 

■ ■■ 

- ;!BfontdV; Jane ' Eyre, 

■ : chapter^. Vi:,--. /v 

- v- tf&~. ■: jj 


commentary 




Theatre about theatre 


p. N. Furbank 5 

- ■ C 

William Shakespeare 

Hamlet, Macbeth, Henry IV o 

Riverside Studios, Hammersmith J 

According to the Compagna del c 
Collettivo di Parma, whose staging, in 
Italian , of Hamlet, Macbeth and Henry r 
IV was part of the London Inter- p 
national Festival of Theatre, it is no f 
good asking Shakespeare to speak for a 
us today (we must speak for ourselves), B 
nor is it any good dragging him j, 
screaming into the modern world. If his 
work still nas meaning for us it is simply s 
as an irritation, or thorn in the flesh. I f 
half take the sense of this, but only c 

half; so let me plunge straight Into the j 
actual experience, three moments of it f 
in particular. t 

The first is in Macbeth. A 1 
"Prologue" stumblingly reads out the j 
plot of the play, as retailed by Simon 1 
Forman, whereupon a bird-like punk ! 
witch bursts from the auditorium on 
to the (notional) stage, squawking “E’ j 
troppo facile cominriare cos!" (It’s i 
loo easy, beginning that way!”), i 
Furious, she or he grabs the clothes off i 
Macbeth's and Banquo's backs, soaks 
them in a vast washing-tub, and slaps > 
them back on their shoulders, and by 
flashes of lightning we see the men 
wrestling with their dripplnggarmenls. 

So much for “So fouL and fair a day" - 
like most of Shakespeare's metaphors 
treated literally here (it is, after all, 
going only one step further than 
Wilson Knight). The actors then retire 
to an open tiring-house at the back of 
the stage, to rub themselves down, 
while tne action proceeds in other 
enclaves of the stage, which is 
portioned off like a film-studio. A 
theatrical logic is' apparent in this. It is 
not Beerbofim Tree's live rabbits, nor 
Peter Hall’s nude Rhinemaidens, for 
the consequences are faithfully 

On show 

Stephen Pickles 

British Theatre Designers 

Uftteltort Circle Foyer, National 
. Theatre , . 

Toy theatres are no longer as popular 
as they should be. Peeping into the 
small set models exhibited In the 
' Lyttelton circle foyer gives something 
. .pf.th'e same pleasure that children get 
'-. . front forts' and . forms, doll’s houses and 
toy sweetshops. But these are serious 
.toys designed to help with basic ' 
production ideas as they are 
.established between the director and 
.designer. In some exhibits the partial 
- 1 realisation of these Ideas offers clues to 
how. the emotional and intellectual 
' ,- W of a production will be achievec|. 
to Patrick ■ Robertson’s model for 
English (National Opera’s production of 
the Turn of the Screw t for example. 
Kreens tile -height of the proscenium 
. ; . : arch fon out to meet at- an apex far 
1 upstage. Slides are projected - black- 
Wd-whlfo Images ; ot gothic Interiors, 

ataircases.a conservatory. The 
Ural effect, shown In a photographi ! 8 P 1 
^topeping ! atmosphere, r emotionr 
. -ft. 9verchargedJ a ■ half-real tiforld 
- n^toring oa the brink’ of dissolution. 

’’ gOfo rnary Verco,e's M . c08tumes.. are 

(WefoQy nautecl . greys . add * blues, 

• . • • : the .- characters r Lm :: tbeif . 

.. ^ madr^y world. Bob Crowley's designs 
■; ■ }°i .King * Lear' - portray a Chilly 
vandfome evocative 
“f^tedtptal 1 facades. TA- few chairs. 

• v ^toq jnarvelloiis acting,' arid the thing 
. t Wptiei Not quite: ' it is 'important to 
■ - that: . eMfe^ive emptiness \i 
. v’.prq tqlachfevc; The dther.slde of the 
j is.eomioclutter.as irt Tim 

•„4. ^Ws witty jrimble.of'blue-Bnq- 
Tor. The Mlkftdo : A 
-V- right , hrigegingpr 

' ■ j pimpUet tes : with {fed 

v'* 1 vr ^ blue'; flapv; : ana -I Qyeen 


followed through. These are real 
people getting really wet and doing 
what people really have to do in such 
circumstances - change their clothes. 

This is a leading feature of this 
company's work: they are continually, 
and in full view, changing their 
costume - Polonius, for instance, 
hastily exchanging his for-trimmed 
conjuror's overcoat for Laertes’s 
scruffy and -cockeyed Bersagliere 
rig-out. They take as their model the 
Players' scene in Hamlet, focus their 
Henry IV on the role-swapping scene, 
and allow their Macbeth, which has 
already shown a tendency to dis- 
integrate, to wind up abruptly at the 
“poor player” soliloquy, as being the 
speech which “says it all”. This is, in 
fact, theatre about theatre, and of 
course it reminds us of another famous 
Enrico IV. But we do not need the hint, 
for Pirandello’s shadow lies long over 
these productions - much longer, to 
my mind, than that of Brecht .or 
Artaud. It is easy to imagine a play by 
Pirandello entitled E‘ troppo facile 
comlnciare cosll 

Now for the second experience. In 
Henry IV there is a “theatre" area, 
defined by a heavy brocaded curtain; 
and, remote from this, Falstaff, seated 
at a cafe-table, buttonholes a group of 
the audience about bis wartime 
experiences. As he does so the 
“theatre” area lights up and the 
insomniac King appears, dressedin 
magnificent Japanese-style robes. The . 
auditorium is flooded with “pathos 
music (Prokofiev?) distorted and 
amplified to a howl; and the actor, in 
true Player King style, advances jerkily 
across the frontier separating the 
“theatre" from Falstaffs "realist" 
territory. It is an irresistible piece of 
theatre (we may now drop the inverted 
commas), and it put me in mind of 
Lindsay Kemp’s Salome, which is nch 
in such lavish but simple inventions. 

The third experience comes after Act 

1” of Macbeth has ended with the 
murderof Duncan. “Act 2" begins with 


m 


, ' j' : ’' Vivl 
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Costume design by Maria BjOmsonforJantMek’s From the 
From the exhibition reviewed below. 


House of the Dead. 


A naughtier kind of fun is to be seen 
in Ralph Koltai’s design for Ken 
Russell's production of Die Solaaten. 
A huge pair of disembodied red Ups, 
breasts, and gigantic thighs complete 
with solitary suspender do not keep us 

S ising . about, the tone of 
mermann's opera. From the grey- 
white mins of Maria Bjflmsons set 
for Jand&k's House of die Head, a 
different sort of truth emerges. She has 
managed it) create a dusty destruction 
of buildings, on which the operas 
action can take place on both real and 
symbolic levels. The costume designs 
have dearly been researched but the 
design Is not only a representation of a 
bomb site as seen in Vienna 1946, say, 
.it is also ail ruins and our response is to 
both the general and the particular. 

David Short ;was awarded the Gold 
hU costume 

/ and On* Flew Over the 
As drawings they are e)Oremely ac^m- 
pjished, larger than Is qsiiaL with 
clever. likenesses 6f the actors., The 
costumes themselyes are not especially 


SSBto treri^Uention tb detah 
Sderable. It ^.sad ^t there are 

no actual costumes on shpwapdit iS a 
oitv that Stefan Lazarldis, who is 
P': •• j ■ r l:. (nlarttC u/lfH costume. 


design lorQedipui fa 
; : Mtay. 


a little Chaplinesque ballet, in which i 
the courtiers and their new king, both i 
on their best behaviour, nervously - 
inspect their own appearance - sniff 
their own armpits, hitch their striped 
trousers, and repeatedly check their 
flies. The turn is led by the same fine 
actor, tall and a little resembling James 
Joyce, who was so effective as King 
Henry. (I tried to find out his name 
but, faithful to the principles of a 
Collective, nobody could or would tell 
me it). It is In this theatrical moment, 
though, that doubts arise. For, reject 
traditions of Shakespeare production 
as much as you will, you are still tied by 
tradition unless you can do the same 
with acting-styles. 

How can any style hope to carry such 
a vast superstructure of ideas as it is 
here asked to? We are told to find in 
these productions an expression or our 
own (reported) nihilism, “derision"' 
and metaphysical despair. We are to 
respond to the dialectical structure of 
the three productions: to see Hamlet as 
a man who , though the times are out of 
joint, tries to understand them by 
means of the existing conceptual ap- 
paratus; to see Macbeth - antithetically 
- as a- realization of pure "terrorist 
action in all its negativity; and in Henry 
IV we are to find at least one character 
(Prince Hal) , who manages to 

In depth 

Harold Hobson 

John Pielmeier 

Agnes of God 
Greenwich Theatre 

The outstanding feaUire . of John 
Pielmeier’s Agnes of God is the 
. performance, of Susannah York as a 
psychiatrist devoid of religious faith 
who nevertheless cannot live without 
it There are only three characters in 
the play, and hers is the least showy. It 
is to the others that the big dramatic 
revelations are given: to the Mother 
t Superior (Honor Blackman) of the 
convent in' which the action lakes 
place, who reveals that she has been a 
married woman, and has children who 
hate her; but. above all, tp the yourg 
novice Agnes (Hilary. Reynolds) who 
' in fits of hysteria; turns out to have had 
a child bpm of God whom she strangles 

with a piece of cord. 

It is these unusual people and events 
(sensational enough to ;nave satisfied 
, Shakespeare or Ford) that Miss York s 
Dr Martha Livingstone is called on to 
, Bontomplpte, 


synthesize thought with action. Nor is 
this the end, for in certain individunl 
scenes wc arc to perceive 
three dialectical “moments”: the 

“habitational” the “quotidian” and 
“the quotidian sublimating itself into 
abstraction”. We are to see Hamlet as 
all about the need for Fortinbras (Fidel 
Cnstro). “Whnt’s Cuba to him, or he to 
Cuba?'' reflects Hamlet wonderingly, 
as the Player, with tears, recites a 
passage from Pasolini about 
prostitutes, Marx and history. 

It is doubtful whether such a political 
culture can be made to grow on the 
corpse of Shakespeare. It is hard to 
banish the feeling that Shakespeare 
himself, and not just bnrdolatry, is 
being “sent up” - funnily, as in the 
scenes described above ; unfunnily 
when, at Claudius's touch on the 
shoulder, Hamlet (a stylized “man of 
’68" in jeans and knitted headwarmer) 
spews a large quantity of yoghourt; 
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New Oxford Books: 

Literature 

The Oxford Book 
of Narrative Verse 

Chosen and edited by 
Iona and Peter Ople 

This Is a story book, ‘a book of tales 
of various kinds, romantic, 
humorous, ghostly, and gory, written 
at anytime over the pestslx hundred 
years', as ils compl lers put it - and 
universal In Its appeal. Most of the 
fifty-nine poems are given In their 
entirety- including ThoRapooflhe 
Lock, The Ancient Mariner, The 
Lady of Shatott and The Hunting 
of the Sn ark; there are also 
abridgements and extracts from 
book-length narratives like The 
Faerie Queene and Paradise Lost. 
£6.95 gift edition £12.95 

Winter Quarters 

Peter Scupham 

This Is Peter Sou pham's fourth full 
collection. All the formal elegance 
and skill of his earlier work ara hare, 
but a plainer and graver note 
pervades the book, whose recurrent 
theme Is war: rumours of war, 
records oi war, preparations for war, 
’ and the ever-present possibility of 
[ war In our time. £4.50 

John Clare’s 
! Autobiographical 
; Writings 

; Edited by Eric Robinson 

\ The story of John Clare's life has 
•. never been lofd more vividly or wllh 


and fairly funnily when Hamlet later 
drowns Ophelia by ducking her head in 
an enamel kitchen wnshbowl. Hehry 
IV worked far and nway better than the 
rest. TTie company had separated out 
one strong element in the play, the 
anti-heroic one, and it served as a 
support to them through all their 
sometimes stumbling, sometimes 
dazzling, improvisations. 


still. Miss York has never been 
lovelier, not acted with more troubled 
and troubling intensity than in this 
play. 

It is the great merit of Agnes of God 
that it avoids the trap into wliich nearly 
all contemporary theatre falls, that is, 
the temptation to gain a facile interest 
and a factitious realism by dealing 
merely with contemporary social 
difficulties. But Pielmeier does his best 
to hide his own virtues, and to conceal 
the true nature of his own play. Titles 
are not eveiything, but few people can 
be expected to remember tnat ofie of 


un S«dI».*ri«S.kik«by 

fiombof the 

few, Secrets. The ph°tograp«. a 

models accuracy ,and atmospnere dui 
disasters are all foo familiar to drtigners. 
Thewnpept Is one thiwd'e J 


York makes it clear that H is herseir, 
her disbelief, tier altitude towards 


By, the contained tinxiety of . hejr 
searching face, by her incessant and, in 


• - -v! -I' >'■' t‘' 


dSstens end the ; .inpSf 

SPsssSFPS- 

tuns . until ‘ September XT 


the surrounding, insulting, shiptang 6f 
innumerable icigarelles, Miss York, 
without exaggeratidn but v^th tremen- 
dous foitei Shows . how the boftte to 

S-JRSK, ’.fl 


be expected to remember that ofie of 
the many things, that The Cfirirterhojlse 
of phrma £ not. about is the. 
charterhouse of Parma; and that Rob 
Roy is riot the hero of Soft Roy. They 
are likely tb suppose that, because ft is 
called Agnes of God, the chief concern 
of the play wifi be whether Agnes did, 
or did not, commit murder, and that 
once the question is answered, all 
interest in the work vanishes, Bui if this 
were so,' Agnes of God would be no 
more than just another mystery play, 
with Martha Livingstone in the role of 
a detective employing an unusual. and 
on (he whole somewhat .unacceptable 
technique. ■ ' 1 • 

i J The problem that the play sets, is 
whether Dr Livingstone will acknow* 
ledge, ns the miracle she demands 
before she will believe, Agnes's diving 
conception of a child. She is given an 
opportunity of finding but whether her 
proclaimed optimism is. a fact or a 
delusion, a grasp of solvation of an 
avoidance of reality. Frank Hauser has 




himself, and in this volume Eric 
Robinson has brought together 
Clare's snatches of autobiography to 
create a compelling narrative, which 
Is enhanced by John Lawrence's 
wood engravings. Eric Robinson has 
retained Clare’s Idiosyncrasies of 
spelling and punctuation and has . 
provided notes, a glossary, and an 
I ntroductlon which establishes the 
unique character of Clare's genius 
for description of people and places 
and the Insight he gives us into 
English country life of the time. , 
£7.95 

Novels of the 
Eighteen-Forties 

Kathleen Tlllotson 

The most distinguished contribution ' 
so far to the animated new 
discuselonoi the Victorians.’ 7?w .- 
T.LS. 'Our understanding of these 
novelists win begrealty furthered by 
MrsTlllotson's detailed study both of 
the novels and of their background . . 

. , .it is Impossible to convey an . 
adequate Idea of the variety oi 
detail, and of the extent of learning .. 
which distinguish her book,’ 

Trie Spric/a tor, 

Now in paperback £4.95 

Rousseau 
and Romantic 
Autobiography 

Huntingdon Williams 

This book considers the ■ 
devBlopmenlof Rousseau's 
autobiographical project and shows 
■ thatHWasacaBe of autobiography 
referring as muchlohlsowneariy ' 
textsas tohls life; that U Was Inhla,' 
eariv wtitinae on (Avetis, amour, arid 


directed the play with great subtlety,, 
;anri balanced hysterics arid quietness- 
so that their eriuilibrlufo nevermils. He 1 
i sees tb it that there afe no .questions 
1 which i can be daslly. answered. Both 
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to the editor 


The Making of 
Modern Freedom 

Sir, - Reviewing James F. Larkin's 
superbly edited volumes of the 

B reclamations of Charles I (June J7), 
•onald Pennington veered off course 
for the following tong aside: 

[Professor Hex ter) took the oppor- 
tunity to chide English historians of 
this period, when the "stream” of 
free representative institutions was 
flowing only through the narrow 
channel of England ... for failing to 
rethink “that great story". Had the 
stream then dried up "modern 
freedom would not be”. 

Professor Hex ter is of course 
familiar with the huge output of new 
ideas on politics, administration and 
theory in and before the Civil War, 
and has already made it clear that he 
dislikes a lot of it. Not everyone 
would accept as readily as he does 
that the subsequent history of 
parliament led straight to freedom 
and democracy. fit any case he gave 
the impression, perhaps through the 
demands of a review-article, of 
wanting to understand the survival 
of parliament just by having still 
more parliamentary material. It 
might serve the purpose better if we 
had more on the methods and 
character of non-parliamentaiy gov- 
ernment. No one would complain of 


that process should have descended 
on the English historians of England 
is perhaps not astonishing. In that 
decade, the capitalist economy of the 
West seemed on the brink of collapse 
in the Great Depression. Free political 
institutions had given way to authori- 
tarian ones in Italy, Qermany and 
Russia. Dirigisme appeared to work in 
nil three places, ana especially in the 
Soviet Union, while free enterprise 
seemed a disaster. Little wonder then 
that the minds of many historians all 
over the West melted down in the 
atmosphere, unfavourable to cool 
judgment, that the hot recent successes 
of fascism and communism generated 
in the 1 930s. To many it seemed that in 
the remainder of the Western world, 
too, the choice was between fascism 
and communism, with freedom a 
dwindling irrelevance. On consider- 
ation of the evidence this view of 
matters was so persuasive that it 
captured the minds of a host of serious 
scholars and intellectuals whom I 
knew; it almost -not quite- took mine, 
too. 

Surely, however, by 1983, the gen- 
eration of historians young in the 1930s 
and the generations that followed in its 
footsteps have hnd time enough and, 
God knows, evidence enough to set 
them to a rethinking of their own 
foundations. For whatever limitations 
and defects regimes framed on a 
pattern of modem freedom have 
manifested - and as in all regimes in 
which human beings have an active 
part the defects are many - they have 
shown themselves tolerable and even 
adaptable nnd efficient compared to 


the splendid work that has been 
done on the sporadic and not very 
effective parliaments. Nevertheless, 
making, elaborating and enforcing 
laws, managing the national 
economy, fighting or averting wars, crea ^', blood-smeared, op- 

depended (Hi the time on royal P re5 * lvt ' 1 n JP e * en< 5 e 80Cielies 
power. If we must judge the value of dom,nat<:d by.thesortsofrejpmcsseon 



historical work fn terms of the 
present, ■ it seems relevant that 
whether parliaments survive or not, 
administrators are with us for ever. 

The reference here is lo a review of 

mine on published sources for the w „,„ ww 

Parliaments of the Tudors and Stuarts has in the past decade or two. 
that appeared |n the TLS on January ' 


as so promising In the 1930s. Never 
before in history, it seems, has the line 
between free and freely elected 
political regimes on the one hand and 
authoritarian ones on the other so 
precisely coincided with the line 
between civil order and barbarism as it 


V J -i 

« ;; • 
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21 of this year. While I am flattered to 
have evoked so long an excursus from 
Mr Pennington, I am saddened that I 
did not win him to my point of view, 
and that I inay have stated the view so 
ineptly that he did not quite under- 
stand it. He seems to think I was 
concerned (1) to make claims about the 
.origins of democracy, (2) to make high 
• claims of general ''effectiveness"- for 
early Stuart parliaments,, and! (3) “to 
judge the value of historical Work in 
terms of the present”. Actually I did 
not Intend any of these things and on a 
. dose' reading do not appear to have 
done them in thb review; I did, suggest 
. that in the seventeenth century, at a 
time when the : representative' ihsti- 
tutions of western lands were falling 


Under those circumstances, I find 
Donald Pennington’s erratic side- 
swipe at the argument 1 made in my 
review deeply disheartening, especi- 
ally since that review eleciled no other 
response as direct as bis - and his. 
response was not direct at all. What he 
says may or may not be to the point; a 
certain opacity of thought or expres- 
sion of perhaps both makes it hard to 
tell. What’ it surely suggests is that 
Pennington does not believe what I 
strongly believe - that wherever it is 
impelled 16 move id, an inquiry into the 
making of modem freedom had best 
start In the place where the first line of 
defence against perils to freedom lay 
and where the only effective action in 
defence of modem freedom was taken ; 
That place was the English parliament, 


into desuetude, imbecility, or l n “ t P ,ace WBS “ not a compiet 

Obsolescence, the English House of ■ ft '** 'HLJRSS 

Commons survived. This seems to be SE& JSSSSLi ■ f !S??SL h f!! ™ em > mktA 


one focuses on. Psychologically as well 
as optically that is the consequence of 
focusing in the first place. Indeed that 
is just what has happened with respect 
to concern with the making of modern 
freedom among historians in the past 
fifty years. No English historian has got 
around to saying what was actually 
happening in the domain of freedom 
because none began by focusing on it. 
They were all looking somewhere else 
first. None of the inquiries that started 
at other points has ended up saying 
anything specific at all of interest about 
the malting of modern freedom. 

In a much favoured phrase of fol- 
lowers of a philosopher-prophet now a 
hundred years dead, one suspects that 
“it is no accident” that this should be 
so. Indeed, with such starting-points 
for inquiry into the making of modern 
freedom, it is as it was in a Vermonter's 
reply to a motorist's query about how 
to gel to Manchester, Vermont: 

Ef I was a-goin to Manchesteh, 

( wouldn't staht from heah. 

It is still my hope that I can change 
Donald Pennington's mind and tne 
minds of a few other English historians 
about a serious matter where they have 
been making a mistake. For fifty years 
they have looked hard at all sorts of 
places where freedom was a peripheral 
concern - at administration, at social 
class, at the court, at the country, at 
religion and economy. And that look-' 
ing was fruitful for the understanding 
of administration, social class, etc. 
Now maybe they can be persuaded to 
take a look where freedom was a 
central, overt and declared concern, 
where Englishmen talked about 
modern freedom, tried to enact it, and , 
literally succeeded in doing so. That 
was in the parliaments of England in 
the late sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. After all, it might not be a 
total . waste of time to look there. 
Supposing,' of course, that curiosity 
about the making of modern freedom 
is not utterly idle. 

. J. H. HEXTER. 

National Humanities Center, 
Research Triangle Park, North 
Carolina 27709. 

Books from 
Argentina 

Sir, - Milton, among others, would 
surely have applauded your article 
"Books from Argentina' (Commen- 
tary, August 19) as, indeed, 1 do also. 
As co-Qoitor of a journal concerned., 
with. Latin' American affairs, I 
congratulate you on the succinct and 
convincing case youput for a, re view 
of this question. The argument in 
Whitehall that there should not be any 
. trade with Argentina until her govern- 
ment declares a cessation of hostilities, 
is not a completely unreasonable one, 
events and thfi cost of 


Argentinians". It may well be that the 
authorities in Buenos Aires are con- 
tinuing to discriminate against things 
British. Britain, it appears, must 
descend to the same level and, in so 
doing, must accept restrictions on the 
free flow of information which is essen- 
tial for the maintenance of teaching 
and research programmes. It is as 
though international misunderstand- 
ing is being positively encouraged and 
“censorship” is not too strong a word to 
have used. 

HARRY FAIRHURST. 

Standing Conference of National 
and University Libraries, 102 Euston 
Street, London NW1. 

The Hysterical 
Women's 
Movement 

Sir - I am not at all surprised that. 
Sylvia Kantaris is confused about the 
identities of the poets of the Hysteri- 
cal Women’s Movement, .1963-80 
(Letters, August 19). The existence of 
any women poets, of any school 
whatever, has in fact recently been 
questioned. Dannie Abse, when asked 
in a BBC “Woman's Hour" interview 
on July 4 whether he had presented any 
work by women poets on his reading 
tour of New York, replied that he haa 
not, as there was none to present. 

Quite clearly, many of us have been 
labouring under an illusion of a most 
radical kind. 

CAROL RUMENS. 

3 Mornington Place, London NW1. 

DNB Entries 

Sir, - According to Lord Annan, in 
his review of Michael Cox’s M. R. 
James (August 5), (here exists 
“Oxonian prejudice" in the DNB. The 
DNB volume to which he refers 
contains 128 Cambridge men .and 
women (excluding J. B. S. Haldane), 
134 Oxford men and women (including 
J.B.S.H.), and 483 non-Oxbridge men 
and women. Is this Oxonian prejudice? 

C. S. N1CHOLLS. 

Dictionary of National Biography, 
Clarendon Building, Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. 


‘Cyrano de 
Bergerac' 

Sir, - The RSC's production of 
Cyrano de Bergerac , despite David- 
Kelley’s doubts (Commentary, August 
12), surely justifies Us extravagance by 
giving us a rarely engaging theatrical 
evening. Nor is the play’s theme, as 
Kelley rightly underlines it, "the 
ambivalent status of . . . the language 
of poetry", ns vacuous as he seems to 
claim . A man with an ugly nose and gift 
for poetry believes that poetic words 
belong to the reality of the soul, not the 
world of appearances. Events prove 
him wrong, though the feeling behind 
his own words of love endures, as does 
the love they inspire. 

Witness Cyrano’s particular vanity 
displayed in the balcony scene where 
having verbally stimulated Roxane he 
hands over to her tongue-tied would- 
be lover Christian with the invitation: 
“Mount, animal!", thereby claiming 
the monopoly of spiritual love for 
himself ana leaving the carnal business 
to the unimaginative. 

1 can’t see how this deceit, Cyrsno 
speaking for Christian, makes Rox- 
ane’s love for the author of the words 
superficial. Love Is surely love what- 
ever others have to say about the 
quality of the object inspiring it I 

By coincidence London is showing 
another balcony impersonation scene 
at the moment fn the ENO’s revival of 
Don Giovanni. Leporello, dressed as 
the Don and speaking his words, woos 
Donna Elvira. Tom Sutcliffe, in the 
Guardian i chided the production (or 
not taking seriously “Leporello's cruel 
exposure of Elvira’s womanly affec- 
tions". 

What then of Roxana’s womanly 
affections? And Cyrano's cruelty lo 
. her and her lover 1 / There is cJeany 
more than one view possible of the 
morality of verbal deceit in love, and 
the complex of possible views makes it 
a fine subject for Cyrano and the RSC 
to explore. 

LESLEY CHAMBBRLAIN. . 

2 Daysbrook Road, London SW2. 

John Singleton 
Copley 


true. I did and do attach some 
importance to that survival in view of 
the enfeeblement or extinction of 
national representative institutions 
elsewhere in. Western Europe, and jn 
view' of the constant concurrence 
historically .of the survival of such 
institutions and of modem freedom. 


been embedded in law, and by 1600. ip 
Europe, among elective assemblies 
only parliament - king, lords, and 
eommons-could make the kind of law 
that the enracinating of freedom 
required. 

Pennington seems to regard all this 
as a naive mistake on my part. Ac 1 
cording to him, one does not look at 


i:$t:)\\ ' . . W^inly. lioweyer, I intended to raise parliament first because parliaments 

what seem tome.jSeriqus^ questions werO sporadic 'and not very effective.: 


Writers' 
Fellowships 

Sir. - 1 have been abroad and h&ve 
only juat seen your Issue of July 29 in 
which Robert Hewison, whilst paying 
generous tribute to some current acti- 
vities of the Arts Council's Literature 
Department, refers to the decision riot 
. r , . , . to set up a working party on Writers' 

human and material. But, Fellowships. The reasons for this deci- 
aa you point out, present policy is nd- r * ■ 

died with anomalies; journals and 
periodicals may be admitted freely 
while books are impounded and 
threatened with destruction. Corres* 
pondence: with 'Argentina and tele- 
phone contact remain unimpaired, and 
personal vijrits &re still possible. 

The argument of HMG that per- for Venters’ Fellowships', has been 
mission to import certain goods - and I agreed, and, as a first stage, twice as 




Jill' 
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rs, silence on the disking of modem 
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Scentuitt To Sfr. r The sentiments 
noti* 


Sir, - May I be allowed to draw th* 
attention of readers to the fact that tne 
artist persistently referred to by Peter 
Greenham in his review (August 5) ot 
Dorinda Evans's Mather Brown: Early 
American Artist In England as Copley 
Fielding is, of course, not the English 
watercolourist of that name' but the 
American John Singleton Copley, who 
died in 1815? Copley Fielding was ‘he 
third son of the artist Nathan Ineodore 
Fielding, who gave three 

sion afe that the conference on the sons. the names Of men he^admtreQ. 
subject Which we arranged earlier in - Frederick Raffaei, AnthonyVan Dyes 
the year threw up enough Constructive .-Coptoy and- Newton Limbird bnui • 
ideas to ’ keep eyefyone .concerned p°P le K Fielding, , as h® w S Sin 
occupied for some time: and thaj the .known, was bom in 1787 alia dlea in 
Literature Department k well oft the -- 1 , • ’ 

way to implementing mpriy of them. A v " : MARCIA POINTON. 

School of English and Arngjw 
Studies, University of Sussex, Falmw. 
Brighton.- •' 

Margiierite 
Yourcenar 

‘ . Sir* - ; John'-Weightman irlay bjve 

confused British* arid even American 
readers, when he located 
YourcenarV home on Sri idylu rally 
Gallfc-sounding Island .called Mon^ 
D6serts '(July 22).; W0 Anglpph™* 
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Viewpoint: Shakespeare’s text and common sense 


In a Times Interview earlier this year, more like the imaginary result of ima- 
A. L. Rowse distinguished between ginary actors disguised as imaginary 
two worlds, action and imagination, pirates performing imaginary ope- 
jnd located Shakespeare in the latter, rations for imaginary reasons on 
But I want the Bard back where he also imaginary plays. 

SSrPHT pia c ” P K" 
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cfatosphere. Imagination is (or 
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factions if not via fictions? The world of po e tty are rather likely to be the work 
academic imagination, seen from the 0 f a dramatic poet; and who should 
outside, looks self-divisively self- that be but vouneShakesoeare. author 


Eric Sams 

from memory. These uniquely 
hopeless people are, as it happens, 
among the very few in the world who 
made their living by their memory, 
namely as actors. Further, they are the 
only people who had ever learned by 
heart the memorable lines they cannot 
now recollect. They had learned those 
lines from written parts which they had 
all carelessly lost, or improvidently 
foiled to copy, or perhaps iust petu- 
lantly thrown away. In tne result 


defeating. It deprives Shakes 
students of their essential AB< 


screed basic consensus on attribution, imagined as a late developer who wrote 
biography and chronology. Action no{ fi ng untj i 1590j hjs twenty-seventh 
must be a better bet, especially for a y eari tfa e rea i world, he was a born 
rescue bid. So it seems only sensible to writer; and we have Greene’s 


apply the pragmatic methods of day-to- judgment on his salad days. Of course 
day decision-making, as in (sav) there were other apprentice works; but 
Whitehall rather than Oxbridge. No which? The pragmatic approach 
doubt this approach too has its own proceeds via preceaents and parallels. 

. built-in bjas. But why not just try it and Those history Quartos appeared in 
see bow it works? 1594^ with Folio counterparts un- 

Begio with the previous papers but published until 1623. Mighty they be 
without preconceptions or personal analogous to another Qusrto which 
opinions. Take the key document, first appeared in 1594, also with a Folio 
Greene's 1592 attack on a “Shake- counterpart unpublished until 1623? 
scene . . . with his tiger’s heart The Taming of A Shrew has 1500 lines, 
wrapped in a player’s hide”. This almost all otherwise unknown, and 
pinpoints the perpetrator of the phrase startlingly different from the Folio 
thus parodied, which (with "woman" play. How do its fingerprints compare 
for "player") occurs in 3 Henry VI. So with those found only in the Quarto 
that play, though unpublished until the histories? 

First Folio of 1623, must have been This crux stands at the very first step 

performed in Greene's lifetime, le, along the proposed new approach, 
before September 1592. So its quite Rather worryingly, no one seems to 
different Quarto version, 77ie True have reached it tor the last seventy 
Tragedy of Richard Duke of York . years. One reason may be the magnetic 
15935, was not the source-play, as all force of modern imagination, now 
scholars used to believe, out a later . p 0 | es apart from any pragmatic 
theatrical “piracy" or “memorial re- position. Even the two basic languages 


line ot tne zpuu they are supposed to 
be "memoriaily reconstructing^, that is 
lo say, forgetting -surely the weirdest 
misnomer ever devised. These mem- 
orial reconstructors cannot get the plots 
straight, or remember how tne induction 
device works, or place the location 
correctly, or recall the names of the 
characters, or identify the act-divisions. 

Don't be too hard on them, though; 
give them due credit. As the Arden 
editor gravely observes, "they re- 
membered the title of the play almost 
accurately". No fools, these actors. 


This crux stands at the very first step 
along the proposed new approach. 
Rather wonyingly, no one seems to 
have reached it for the last seventy 
years. One reason may be the magnetic 


construction” compiled by mercenary are foreign to each other. What the 
actors. This was demonstrated to Peter Arden Slirew calls "evidence" for 
Alexander in 1929. So at least we are example (in its Appendix so styled) is 
always assured by the authorities, for w hat I call blatant sophistry, We are 
example S. Schoenbaum in his admired Q | re ady worlds apart. For convenience, 
Shakespeare: A Documentary Life. I label them A and B, academic and 

. bureaucratic; and I invoke the latter 
No groundling need believe a word l]ecause j t 15.50 unimaginative, 
of it; We can ail read in the latest p ersona n y I admire both viewpoints; 
edition of 3 Henry VI that same t | ie empirical cannot but look up to the 
scholars remain unconvinced; and we em py rcani But groundlings are by 
know from experience that in our de £ n i lioil down to earth, 
world (reality, as we like to call it) an • #K . jhat 

wibelieved proof Is just nn unproved ^^nerformed in 

belief. That view is supported by the a P^y „,,P. own 

"demonstration" itself Even Us iTtii E! 

ftnsor Alfred Pollard, introduced £. 


Pragmatists will find 
contention flagrantly 


fere, It was his own play. So A Shrew 
Q 1594 represents the work of the 


.contention flagrantly question- w In wor jd B. this 

kfjgfogi .what Independent grounds would in world A, unless 

.Arc for antedating the 1623 Folk, Sore tent on 

tot by over thirty years? It sounds S^f^^nSJnstructlon’' risk editing 
^plausible, too;- what, mnemonic :^ e T„l a, K S Sdne St when 8 
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what objective tests rule 


or anyone else in 


And at this stage they do at last strike 
some spark of sense. They just give up 
the whole preposterous project and 
call in (of all people) a playwright. He , 
given a marvellous model by actors 
who can hardly recall the first thing 
about it, goes away and writes 
something very different and only half 
as long. Inen this intuitive prgcis-cum- 
piracy of an unknown masteipiece 
(another novel notion) makes a hit and 
runs through three editions in a 
decade, leaving its brilliant and pop- 
ular exemplar unpublished, unperfor- 
med, unmentionea and unknown, for all 
the world as though it did not exist. 
Indeed, in world B it obviously did not. 
There, the likeliest cause of a play was 
always a real playwright, not imaginary 
pirates; Bnd there too the following facts 
would have come first, in every sense. 

A Shrew, first published in 1594, was 
twice further documented in that same 
year and reissued with corrections in 
1598 and again in 1607 (as before, these 
pirates are folly as civilized and 
conscientious as their hardly more 
Gilbertian counterparts). Thereafter, 
that play remained unrecorded for 
over a century. As for The Shrew. 
nobody has found even a hint of ft until 
• 1609, ami it was not published until 
1623. So common sense already tells us 
which is the earlier, and also their 
approximate dates. Further, there Is 
hard evidence for the later date of the 
latter. Its clearly identifiable and 
presumably topical sequel , , Woman s 
Prize by John Hetcher (J 579-4625), 

: cannot be much earlier than 1600. 77re 
Shrew F 1623 famously refers to the 
actor Sinklo (whose only dated 
references are loOO arid 1604) and his 
portrayal of. the character Soto , a 
•Tanner's eldest son", who “wooed the 
. gentlewoman” in a play- thc . B 
•; Brain, this manifest y means the actor 
■ Sinklo r 1600-4 and his portrayal of the 
; character Soto, a farmer's eldest. son, 

. who Wooed the gentlewoman in a play, 
namely Women Pleased, again by John 
Fletcher. But this self-eyidept t- in- 
ference fails to conform with fasluon- 
; able fentasy. So spm? unknown anony- 

— 1., niau tiu.to be invented, and 

ihave'piagiarizedit. 
be 


with that suggestion. My own proposed 
test was its comparison with the lines 
peculiar to the history Quartos. All 
three plays were no doubt garbled in 
transmission. But there had to be 
something to garble. Each of those 
1 ,500 lines of comedy and 650 of history 
must have been set down by some hand 
or other, perhaps one with still 
recognizable fingerprints. At least the 
two sets are worth comparing. 

I for one sec startling similarities 
straight away. They both insistently 
repeat proper names, whether as direct 
vocatives or indirect references, pre- 
sumably to remind audiences about 
who is Doing addressed or mentioned. 
They both repeat phrases, words, 
syllables or initial consonants for 
equally deliberate effects of rhetoric, 
word-play, pun or alliteration. They 
both contain irregular inflections of 
verbs, compound adjectives, ribald 
jokes, legal allusions, country and 
sporting references, sea imagery, 
prove ros or aphorisms, Latin ings and 
apparent quotations from the Bible, 
classical literature and the plays of 
Marlowe. Despite the wide difference 
of genre, I can detect no definable 
disparities of style. Further, the 
parallels are often particular as well as 


general. Thus comedy and histories 
share word-play on “love” (with 
“leave" or “lavish"), compounds in 
“thrice-" (“-valiant" or “-renowned”), 
the same aggressive alliteration 
(“thickest throngs" in both), the some 
ribald joke (about taking up a gown) 
and tne same theme of extended 
metaphor (a sea-crossing) together 
with allusions to the same Latin source 
(Ovid, Metamorphoses, books IV or 
V), the same book of the Bible 
(uenesis, chapters 16 or 30) and the 
same scene ot the same Marlowe play 
(2 Tamburlalne III.il). 

In world A, I know, dozens of 
Imaginary dramatists were writing 
exactly thus throughout the Tudor 
period; and anyhow such a style is just 
the entirely predictable by-product of 
piratical actors’ abortive attempts at 
the memorial reconstruction of 
something quite different. World B. I 
hope, will wonder where else any such 
comparable characteristics ever oc- 
curred in such close combination. 
One factual answer is “in Shakespeare 
apocrypha”. Then why not try match- 
ing those Quarto prints against his. 


exhaust their prey, as in Corioianus', 
and one short scene shares with a quite 
different one in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor such motifs as “boy', 
“hanged", “married", “pie", ’’sirrah", 
'‘shillings", "venison pasty" and “I gat 
a broken shin the other day" or “I 
■bruised my shin the other day". Stage 
commonplaces of the period, no 
doubt, or just Shakespeare re- 
appropriating his own pirated prop- 
erty; anything but what the real poet 
in the real world repeatedly and 
demonstrably did, namely restate ahd 
reshape his own ideas. 

In that world too lie Bppenred as an 
actor, and in his own plays. His own 
company, as we have seen, took part in 
a 1594 performance of A Shrew, 
written c 1589. That same season also 
saw his Titus Andronlcus, begun 
c 1589. and an anonymous play called 
Hamlet, already performed by_ 1589. 
Even the archetypal authority Alex- 
ander always asserted the common- 
sense conclusion. Many other 
specialists, and some first-rate minds, 
over the centuries, have also daringly 
attributed Hamlet to Shakespeare. In 
the 1982 Arden edition this polished 
parade is dismissed uninspected in a 
footnote with the curt comment “no 
grounds whatever”. But in reality it is 
the nan-Shakes|warean Handel that has 
no grounds whatever. Again, a look at a 
few facts affords an eyc-opencr. 

In the play's sources its hero is called 
"Amethus" 01 “Amlclh". So its author 
anglicized and aspirated him into 
Hamlet, a name otherwise hardly 
known, it was however well known in 


fof all places) Stratford-upon-Avon. 
There it was the surname of a drowned 
Katherine whose 1580 inquest verdict 
“per infortunium" permitted Christian 
burial. It was also the Christian name 
given in 1585 to (of all people) 
Shakespeare's only son, alter his 
Stratford friend Hamlet (sic, in 
documents 1595-1616) Sadler. By 1589 
Nashe had seen Hamlet. By 15% 
Lodge had seen it too. at the Theatre - 
the main playhouse of the company 
Shakespeare had acted in since 1592 or 
earlier. By tradition, he played the 
Ghost, which in the Hamlet Lodge saw 
cried “Revengel". Na$he said it derived 
from Seneca, whose Thyesies begins 
With a vengeful ghost. Shakespeare 
knew his Thyesies ; in 1598 . Meres 
compared him to Seneca for tragedy. 


tu. Brute". The OED lists the former 
as first used in l Henry IV, while the 
latter was supposedly coined for Julius 
Caesar. Just "stage commonplaces of 
the period”, editors .explain; or 
imagine. Again, inA^Arewthe hearers 
of Orpheus hang their heads, as in 
Henry VUl\ Promethean fire sparkles 
from women’s eyes, as in Love's 
Labour's Lost ; tigers outrun and 


' published in that same year. Only one 
copy of each survives.- No 1594 Handel 
survives - except apparently in . a 
marginal note by Harvey c l598 about 
Shakespeare's r *tragedie of Hamlet, 


snaKcspeare s ”trageaie or tiamiei, 
prince of Dcnmarke". This surely 
means a printed book, not a. per- 
formance. Harvey contrasts it with 
two other Shakespeare books also 
published by 1594, Verna and Adonis 
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MRS PATRICK CAMPBELL 
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Prompt Books & Actor ? s Copies 
Theatre Museum^ V&A, London : 
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and Tfa Rape of Laucrec*: “The 
tragedie of Hamlet prince of 
Denmarke” is the running title 
throughout the earliest known text, the 
1603 Quarto, which also names 
Shakespeare as its author. The plan/ 
had already been registered in 1602 
as "lately acted t>y the Lord 
Chamberlain's servants", that is, yet 
again Shakespeare’s own company. 

To all this the Arden editor 
inexplicably prefers Kyd’s Hamlet, 
which sounds like the mare's nest it is. 
In Arden, this conjectural inter- 
pretation of Nashe's phrase “the KiUde 
in Aesop", some fifty words later than 
his comment on Hamlet, seems “highly 


Sir William Cecil. If so, perhaps there 
was a Latin pun on “coram-bis" and 
“caecelia" (from “caecus")? Then 
Montano would be an even more 


Andronicus - repetitiveness, the 
influence of Marlowe and Greene, and 
the presence of Peele. But this 
repetitive writer who echoed Marlowe 


obvious allusion to Cecil’s secretary and Greene and Peele was in fact the 


Wrong side outward 


Michael 


who is addressed as 


Shakesr 


- the 


“Myhiir in a 1592 letter from the Earl Shakespeare who at the same period 
of Southampton’s secretary. We can all was publicly pilloried as a plagiarist 
too easily make a Montano out of a from Marlowe, and Greene, and 
My hill. I add such comparatively petty Peele. And this same Shakespeare 
points to concede that embroidery may strongly resembles the pirate-poet 
oe permissible if duly distinguished apprehended by Duthie in Hamlet Ql 
from what is material. Only its behaving very suspiciously, for 
incorporation weakens the fabric of example by plundering (of all sources) 


probable"; outside, in the light ofthe 
tacts, It looks wholly obscurantist. An 
even higher flight of Arden ima- 
gination is its claim that Hamlet Q1 
1603 was “conclusively demonstrated’’ 
by Duthie in 1941 (a long time to wait) 
to be just a “reconstruction*’ of the very 
different and fnr more famous second 
Quarto of 1604, apparently with some 
help from the 1623 Folio text which is 
imagined, as usual, to have been 
already in existence and available for 
the purpose. But again Dulhie’s book 
is just as avowedly speculative as 
Alexander’s, with its own cast of 
curiously composite characters such as 
a “piratc-aclor", an “actor-reporter” 
ana a “reporter-versifier". Ground- 
lings will see these too as needless 
entities, like the theory itself. The 
Arden editor sportingly points to one, 
if only one, of its gaping flaws. IT Q2 
was really reconstructed into Ql, 
then the reconstructors freakishly re- 
constructed Polonius into Corambis 
and his servant Reynaldo into 
Montano. In Arden, “no satisfactory 
solution has ever been suggested . 
Outside, anybody can suggest one 
straight away, namely that this whole 
reconstruction theoiy is gratuitous 
nonsense. In the real world, an inferior 
text dated 1603 will probably precede, 
not follow, a better one dated 1604 or 
1623; and of course it was the author 
who ■ changed the names of his 
characters, why? 


incorporation weakens the fabric of example by plundering (of all sources) 
argument. the 1589 text. This suspect too has 

.. . obligingly left his fingerprints, and 

There are some 400 lines peculiar to D ut hie has duly identified them. “One 
Hamlet Ql. That gives a total 2,550 of his mar k e d characteristics is a 
anonymous lines in four Quarto texts, tendency to repeat phrases." Further, 
each closely related to a Shakespeare j,e is familiar (as Duthie also shows) 
play. A: those lines were produced by Shakespeare’s style of punctu- 

poetical pirates in the process of at j OI1| with the unpublished text of 
memorial reconstruction. B: they were Twelfth Night, and with other Folio 

k,. a nlitirntrinlil in flirt nr/lPKC , » A. ....... 


written by a playwright in the process 
of writing a piny. Take away 
imagination, and that leaves B. For A 
purposes, we have further to imagine 
tour different acts of piracy, on four 
different bases, with four different 
results, at four different times between 
1590 and 1603, by n dozen different 
procedures ana agents, all equally 
unknown to any contemporary record. 
The B proposal points to one poet at 
one period, with documented test- 
imony to his identity from Greene, 
who knew him and his work well. In 
world A, actors produce Bad Quartos 
from their bad memories and bad 
behaviour; in B, tolerable texts from 
professional memories and civilized 
behaviour. In both worlds, one of these 
actors was Shakespeare himself. In 
both worlds, each of those 2,550 lines - 
enough for a whole new play - must 
have been written by a writer and 
conveyed to a compositor. In both 
worlds, one writer keeps on showing 
the same hand. 

- A Shrew is notorious for its 
repetitiveness nnd its allusions to 
Marlowe. Alexander identified 
stylistic fingerprints in the lines 

5 'lar to Contention and True 
dy - repetitiveness, and allusions 
arlowe. Those lines also echo 


plays, in minute detail. As anyone 
can check, he also exhibits the 
characteristics of the history and 
comedy Quartos as defined above. 
Who can he possibly have been? His 
identikit picture is worth a closer look. 
In three different scholarly hypo- 
theses, advanced by three independent 
theorists whose views are all in violent 
disagreement, these strikingly simitar 
features are being discerned and 
described. They belong to a poet or 

K oets who (like Shakespeare, as it 
appens) drew vivid pen-pictures of 
faces and their literal or figurative 


Inga-Stina Ewbank 

Lisa Jardine 

Still Harping on Daughters: Women 
and Drama in the Age of 
Shakespeare 

202pp. Harvester Press. £18.95. 
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John Marston’s The Fawn, splendidly 
revived by the National Theatre (ana 
reviewed in the TLS, July 29), is not 
one of the plays drawn on by Lisa Jar- 
dine in her study of female characters 
and their relation to beliefs about 
women in the period. But one or two 


v olav - must malignant frowns from heaven7" {True 
a. w riter and Tragedy ); “And golden summer sleeps 
ioZT both upon. fby cheeks® M Shrew); “With a 


Even Duthie cites the “not un- to -Marlowe. T 
reasonable conjecture" that. Coram- Oreene. Dove 
bis was loo recognizably a caricature of stylistic fingerprints 


Boning up on Ben 


identified 
in Titus 


expressions; and these in turn may 
offer further clues to identification. 

“Proud Protector, envy in thy eyes I 
see/The big-swoln venom of thy hateful 
heart" ( Contention ); “What fatal star 
malignant frowns from heaven7" {True 
Tragedy ); “And golden summer sleeps 
upon thy cheeks" M Shrew); “With a 
face like Vulcan/A look fit for a murder 
and a rape/A dull-dead hanging look 
and a hell-bred eye/To affright children 
and amaze the world" ( Hamlet Ql). 
Who penned those stage com- 
monplaces of the period? Poetic 
apprentices inadvertently indentured 
to various pirate bands every other 
leap year, in accordance with a 
widespread and protracted practice 
that no one ever heard of. Or, less 
imaginatively, William Shakespeare. 


women in the period, bui one or rwo 
scenes in that play helped me to under- 
stand why I felt fascinated by her book 
as cultural history and depressed by it 
as dramatic criticism. 

At one point in The Fawn, the “bald 
fool" Dondolo lists the few remaining 
passengers in his ship of fools: among 
them ^ few critics” and in particular 
one who has worn himself out in the 
study of the problem “why mentula 
[penis] should be the feminine gender, 
since the rule is Propria qua maribus 
tribuunlur mascula aicas ". In the new 
scholasticism of feminist studies such 
questions, with cultural as well as phi- 
lological roots, have proved a good 
deal more significant than Marston 
might have imagined. Lisa Jardine is 
healthily sceptical of the strategies by 
which feminist criticism has so far 
appropriated Shakespeare; and she 
writes in anger - also," as style and 
proof-reading suggest, in some haste - 
at “the apparent inability of such critics 
to break with the-conventions of ortho- 
dox Shakespeare criticism”. The sins of 
the past apparently fall into two 
“schools": in one of which, somewhat 
Implausibly, Anne Barton and Juliet 
Dusinberre stand together, for the 
"perfectly reflecting glass” approach 
(le, assuming Shakespeare’s skill of 
portraying women realistically) and 
another, represented by a number of 
recent American gender-critics, taking 
on the “distorted masculine view" (ie, 
Shakespeare was willy-nilly a male 
chauvinist). As the slightly awkward 
title of her book would seem to sug- 


Taking Canidius’ line “So our leader’s 
led./And we are women’s men” as the 
sum of the play, it is easy to conclude 
that in Antony and Cleopatra, "as in 
Trollus and Cressida, female sexuality 
has man unnaturally in its thrall , , . 
Antony is ravished by Cleopatra [what 
gender mentula now?], therefore the 
heroic Antony must meet his end." 
Macbeth, if we remember the tradition 
and forget about the individual talent, 
becomes a play on the failure of taming 
a shrew: Lady Macbeth’s tremendous 
speeches are those of the “perennially 
threatening woman". And, though 
Macbeth is threatened enough to com- 
mit murder, “the male member of the 
audience" (no pun intended?) is suit- 
ably reassured that nothing is here for 
tears: “No woman of his will ever get 
out of hand, and hence the representa- 
tion is equally a source of delight." 
King Lear offers no problem if we 
know the stereotype that female 
silence equals virtue; and on the same 
score, also remembering that the 
tongue is the womans mentula, 
Desdemona's culpability resolves the 
issue of Othello’s heroism: her back- 
chat with Iago establishes her as the 
traditional shrew, and “lago’sbwn 
insidious tongue has only to play on 
these traditional fears lurking beneath 
female ’mystery’ to rouse Othello to full 


fear of being displaced in the line of 
succession by a child of Gertrude mid 
Claudio (never mind the elective 
monarchy, or Gertrude’s age), or 
Isabella’s failure, according to the 
“patriarchy”, to live up to standards of 
all those female saints who humbly 


Shakespeare criticism". 

Perhaps one longs most of all for a 
sense that the audience was, as it is, 
able to distinguish between whHt a 
character says and what the play 
shows. “Only men", we are told, sur- 
round the Duchess [of Malfi]; the audi- 
ence can do little more than accept 
their version of her behaviour and mo- 
tives." Apparently the dramatic key to 
The Duchess of Malfi lies in Ferdi- 
nand’s version of the Duchess - she 
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gest, Lisa Jardine Introduces her own marries for lust - as that to Ome/folies 
approach with a certain amount of in Iago s vision of Desdemona. By this 
irony, but this is dissipated by the claim tb e comedy heroines fate badly, 

of offering “a flminist criticism too. the the more shrewish 

appropriate to the 198Q’s" and dis- Kate and Beatrice, equally strike the 
appears altogether In the establish- primitive-fear of disorder and misrule 
meat of a new orthodoxy. She discov- mto the hearts of the men 
ers identical “patriarchar assumptions them, although their witty dialogue 
about women in the social history of seems to the modern audience ouurm- 
the period and in its literature, particu- mg and alert”. No use referring to their 
larjy in the plays of Shakespeare and sex-appeal, for in the first chapter 
his contemporaries. Much of the reli- f nd the one I find most difficult to swal- 
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background . material is fascinating he interest in the boy actors, impentoj 
and, if not new (for. her sources are noting women is homosexual and that 
often unashamedly second-hand), the female figures m Shakespeare 
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synthesis, of background and text, 5 s h°y s » appeal to the audience as 
which depresses: when the new “rule” wanton female boys . Apart fro 
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February 1770. pours out Rousseau’s 
anguish over me diabolical efforts of 
his enemies to discredit him. Diderot, 
d’Alembert, Grimm and Hume have 
ull contrived to destroy his reputation, 
he protests, and they have now been 
joined by his once beloved Mardchale 
de Luxembourg and Mmo de Boufflers 
- this last largely because Rousseau 
had stated in ins Nouvelle Hilolse that 
u coal merchant’s wife was more 
respectable than the mistress of a 
prince. Chuiscul, the French Foreign 


RobertWolder 

proved pointless, since the French 
authorities did not seek him out, and 
the real identities ot the strange 
Monsieur Renou and his housekeeper- 
sister were transparently plain .and 
actually a subject of mirth. They were 
■plain, that is, to everyone but 
Rousseau. ‘ How could the En- 
lightenment’s most faithful lover of 
truth unmask hypocrisy while wearing 
a disguise of his own? No one is so 
unlike me as myself, he had once 
lamented, and from the long struggle 


May 1778 he and TMrftse made their 
way to lodgings on the estate of the 
marquis at brmenonville, north of 
Paris, where a short spnn of un- 
accustomed serenity soothed his last 
days. 

. While the theme of Rousseaus 
worsening mental state is central to 
these four volumes of his cor- 
respondence il Is accompanied by 
other plots of almost equal signifi- 
cance. One revolves around his 
exchanges with admirers who sought 


as w" 

bay oppressors spun invisible webs 
JKroimd him their numbera 
jfhfcd if only because he wok 
w&srf ignorance of the plot - about 

iEfeinlerttgated 

-to be proof )f comphciw. The 
Ktfojk of conspirators and intor- 
anb appeared to stretch to all cmar- 
n anddasses. In a memoir here 
■k&bed by.R. A. Leigh for the first 
KTlrooke, Boolhby reports 
bmcau’s conviction that beggars 
M b«n instructed to decline his 
(faiitY and ferrymen to refuse to help 
kitrott the Seine. Frightened that his 
aeries planned la steal the manu- 
al of his Dialogues he resolved that 
ajoiK should oe entrusted with the 
lot, bat then found his attempt to 
to It on God’s altar at Notre Dome 
toitoj by the mysteriously locked 
to gate*. Even accosted passers-by 
i4t»tto»^HhrTanerles refused 
ft ■ accept the self-vindicating 
tadsheet he pressed into their hands. 
Sa* portentous signs and incidents 
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provocateurs, _ b« d X SSi^tedlhertiw £ of K poem 


in affairs of state, none more than 
Count Wielhorski, emissary of the 
Polish Confederation of Bar, who 
turns to Rousseau (as well as Mably) 
for suggestions on a new constitution 
for his country. Rousseau’s Consid- 
erations sur le gpuvernement de 
Pologne, completed in 177(wl, has 
come to be regarded as a text in which 
his lofty ideate are tempered by the 
political exigencies of an actual 
government and people. But this 
fudgment overlooks the opening 
chapters of the work, in which 
Rousseau appeals to Polish patriotism 
and proclaims the need for tne citizens 
of that state to hold luxury in contempt 
and engrave liberty in their hearts. The 
history of Poland in the Inie eighteenth 
century bears some resemblance to the 
vicissitudes of Rousseaus own life, 
with this beleaguered nation - almost 
as if it pursued the logic of Choiseul s 
invasion of Corsica in reverse - 
destined to suffer its first partition soon 
after Rousseau submitted his text. 

The Considerations forms Rous- 
seau’s last political tract, ' and in 
recapitulating several principles of the 
Control social it points to another 
major theme embraced in this period 
of his correspondence: his abiding 
attraction to subjects of earlier interest 
and his sustained commitment to 
beliefs he had long held about them. 
The important 1769 “Lelttc fr 
Franquifcres”, the final major 5tate- 
ment of his faith in God and on the 
place of conscience in morahty, 
resumes the argument of his fro- 
fession de foi du vicairc Savoyard .His 
last substantial letter of all, addressed 
• to (and, U now appears, received by) 

Charles Burney in October 1777, is 
devoted to an enduring pa?sion, opera, 

i l:. five* mninr rnmnnsihon. a 


aevuicu w au r ■ 

and to his first maior composition, a 
system of musical notation, dating 
from 1742. 


courtiers < 
mirth his 


purpose, he adds, .couW_«P' a “ 
riininmntic renlv (hat such sensi- 


In his 
their toll 


halls Emile as the most profound troox 
and oiaesseu 1U.UB.™— ■ the B ^) e , while the young 

final years these erises took Qoethe e „ resse s his fascination with it 
.of his health, whose decline w]l ^ the coirtte d J Sairn- 
hu a omwins dreaa >u , u hn umtes out of distress 


kd Wired real persecution before. 

Ibe most alarming letter in the 
tilde. of Rousseau's correspondence 
sp«ln ( Vo|iime37nbtoncebut twice, 
to Ptoftster Leigh has now cslab- 
! akd tnatiri its missive form it must 
substantially front the 
^rojnft.’niisajmnositlonofsoine ten 
wild words, addressed to the com- 
k.dfSilhtrGenriain in Minister, is ac* 


nents' chief weapon. 3oMhe had earlier turned down. ^sinRiilar manner of pursuing rirtue 
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Other correspondents seek guidance 


Even the many exchanges - with 
Antoine Gouan, Maleslierbes and 
others - which deal with botany have 
their precedents deep in Rousseau s 
past. TTiis subject was to prove the 
main outside preoccupation of his later 
years and the one joy that offered any 
prolonged distraction from the 
suffocating conspiracy, which envel- 
oped him. We are reminded by Leigh 
that in his botanical explorations ofthe 

r 1770s Rousseau must have made tne 
acquaintance of Lamarck , but bis 
herborizing also kept old friendship? 
alive, and. In his didactic letters on 
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collected here and published separate- de Villepatour, who merely offered 
ly~ Rousseau here emulates the tutor Rousseau a gift he declined, has the 
of his own Emile, mapping out an story of his life rescued as well. The 


»* 


education not just according toNhtufe 
but of Nature nerself. 


puzzling Monsieur de Franqui&res, 
inactive member of the Parlement of 


Of course Rousseau's masterpieces. Grenoble, will henceforth be spared 

of this period are his Confessions andj ‘“cognizance of . befuddled 
-A .i__ i srhnlsrs. Hnd never aaain can the 


Riveries, the one stripping bare a! scholars, and never 
troubled life progressively estranged vegetarian comte de , 
from tile artificial world of ms be confused with ai 


scholars, and never again can the 
vegetarian comte de Saint-Aidegonde 
be confused wilh any of his three 
younger cousins of the same name. 
With infinite patience and magisterial 


contemporaries, the other rendering 5 ™ngei -Cousuw or : ine ^ same name, 
whole an uncultivated life of solitary 'nfunte patience and magisterial 
contemplation. Each of these works! J ,as traced even die 

is in its style free of the agitation; genealogies of such shadowy figures, 
which infects the Dialogues (written * h “ e attraction to the great men of 
between them), and by his last days £eir age offers us, new insights into 
Rousseau had even achieved a blissful *he byways and refractions of Enlight- 
peace of mind in his daily affairs, so enment thought, 
long sought and so much frustrated by The identity of some of the persons 


his own delusions. It is fitting that who appear in these volumes has of 
almost his final and perhaps his most course been.. established before, but 
eloquentlines, written on Palm Sunday seldom in such detail, and there are no> 
1778, should recall his first meeting, more exact biographies available, for 
fifty years earlier, with his greatest instance, of Coianet, the composer and 
love, Mme de Warens, in whose arms collaborator of Rousseau's Pygmalion, 
and with whose help his mature or Ducis, the author and transcriber of 
identity had been formed. Shakespeare, or indeed the marquis de 

There is much new material here, Girardfn, who offered Rousseau his 
drawn from archives all over Europe. ' flsC ■"£ lat ®. r P roved reIuc,ant 
as well as the US and Canada. Among *° P a . rt ' vldl e ^* 1 f r h J s papers orcorpse. 
letters published for the first time are Specially ^important here are the notes 
one 'by' Linnaeus, acknowledging devolecf to a whole new generation of 
Rousseau's praise of his botanical correspondents, admirers, and aspir- 
taxonomy, another by Burney, concur- ")8 * l j c .° Barbier de 

ring with Rousseau's preference for' NeuviJIe, became functionaries of the 


ring wiin Rousseau s preierence tor 
Italian over French music, n third by 
the elder Deluc, in 1772 still frustrated 
by the prohibition against public 
discussion in Geneva of Rousseau's 
Leitres de la montagne. Since these 
volumes embrace a period of his life 


state during the French Revolution, or 
like Beaux de Maguielle, suffered its 
decapitating Wrath. The extensive 
notes of these four volumes in 
particular, and the last above all, open 
up rich new seams which point in the 


during which he finally did nt least direction of Rousseau's impact on Re- piecing together appropriate 
attempt to keep to his reiterated vow to volutionary and Napoleonic France. ant j fragments or the Co 


'4 'i m . 




attempt to keep to his reiterated vow to vpiuuonary ana Napoleonic prance, 
stop writing it is sad but not odd that Together with the many hundreds of 
Leigh has located only b handful of new biographies peppered throughout the 
letters from his last tour or five years e ® r her volumes they comprise one of. 
which Rousseau penned himself. But the most extraordinary achievements- 
as the extent of • his own corres- of th ' s 

pondence declines so the significance The appendixes, too, are as rich and 
of first and second-hand observations authoritative as ever, disposing of 
about him Increases, and the four some hoary myths about Rousseau and 
tomes arc replete with previously bringing to light new secrets teased out 
unknown evidence of his activities and of great and obscure archives. Mme de 
behaviour, found, for instance, in- SlaSI’s mischievous claim that Jean- 
letters front Needham to Bonnet, the Jacques took his own life is shown to be 
Delesserts to Deluc and - perhaps groundless in the light of the very 
above all - a substantial archive of evidence she adduced herself. The 
commentary addressed to Bodmer by blinkered son of Richard Edgeworth 
Melster. comes off badly as well, for always 

Tiresome eavesdroppers, inveterate insisting that everything fine must be 
onlookers and parasitic, gossips with English; he has a propensity towards 
ambitions of their own are here party prejudice, Rousseau oimplains, 
marshalled in force, with reports, or a prophecy which the senior Edge- 


commentary addressed to Bodmer by blinkered son of Richard Edgeworth 
Melster. comes off badly as well, for always 

Tiresome eavesdroppers, inveterate insisting that everything fine must be 
onlookers and parasitic, gossips with English; he has a propensity towards 
ambitions of their own are here party prejudice, Rousseau complains, 
marshalled in force, with reports, or a prophecy which tlie senior Edge- 
tales, of Rousseau’s conversation, worth later reflects was proved right. 
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works; official papers drafted by 
RousSeau and others circulated about 
him; the mountainous correspondence 
he conducted and received; and other 
contemporary memoranda and reports 
about him addressed to third parties. 
His biographers have, never suffered 
from a lack of evidence, which, how- 
ever, a good many have thought fit to 
ignore. Professor Cranston has 
meticulously searched it out, and his 
account of tne period up to 1754 in this 
first of two projected volumes greatly 
profits from his familiarity with the 
relevant papers. 

That gain is shared with his readers 
in a rather striking way. If only because 
the sources have been uncovered and 
published in other formats before (by 
scholars to whom Cranston pays 
tribute), the substantial material on 
which this work is based does not yield 
up much new information about the 
circumstances of Rousseau's life, and 
to that extent alone Cranston's 
splendid earlier study of John Locke 
here remains unsurpassed. Yet a full 
appreciation of the manuscripts is 
indispensable to an understanding of 
Rousseau's style of composition. For- 
ever redrafting and reshaping his 

f irose, in constant pursuit-of the correct 
ine and metre, Rousseau, as has been 
remarked before, was the Flaubert of 
the eighteenth century, no less in his 
Confessions and correspondence than 
in his other writings. Cranston is the 
first of his biographers to have properly 
grasped the fact that our main source of 
testimony about his life is itself one of 
his principal artistic achievements. In 
piecing together appropriate variants 
and fragments of the Confessions 
Cranston therefore sets out to re- 
capture discrete moments of Rous- 
seau’s formation as a writer, while also 
addressing himself to the same 
documents as historical evidence. It is a 
measure of his own commanding style 
- incisive, buoyant and with the 
scholarship which informs it always 
lightly worn - that he has here 
managed not just to produce a gloss of 
the texts but to lend them new vitality. . 

Cranston's reasserablage of evi- 
dence from a wide range of sources also 
Inspires fuller portraits than Rousseau 
himself provides of a number of central 

S pires in his life. The description of 
s father - charming .to women, 
entranced by books, and with- 


frustrated ambitions above his allotted losing the interest of all who riahtk 
station- is particularly well drawn. The demand to know what he stands for 

CMS and political « 

schemes drove first her husband and 
then herself into bankruptcy, also 
receives the richly sympathetic 
treatment she merits. Perhaps it was 
not quite her aim to introduce the 
Industrial Revolution to the Swiss 
Canton of Vaud, but she was certainly 
too enterprising and liberated for her 
day, and her sweet love for Rousseau 
actually accompanied a more genuine 
concern for his welfare than nis own 

E assionate devotion prompted for 
ers. - Equally illuminating are the 
observations here on Rousseau's view 
of social barriers: some, like that 
fancied by the comte de Montaigu, he 
would not tolerate; others, like that 
due to Mine de Broglie’s noble birth, 
left him in awe; still others, most 
notably the' divide which Thdr&se 
Levasseur was powerless to scale, 
attracted him to persons of seemingly 
transparent disposition uncorrupted by 
rank. 

While reconstituting portraits of 
figures first drawn oy Rousseau, 

Cranston also retraces their author's 
steps. Thus he sheds fresh light on the 
upper and lower quarters of the not so 
democratic city of Geneva; oti church 
music which Rousseau discovered in 
Turin and street music he relished 
in Venice; above all, perhaps, on the 
orchards and meadows of the valley of 
Les Chamiettes where he spent his 
happiest days. This work is as much a 
guide to the geography of Rousseau's 
travels and the architecture of his 
destinations as to the vagabondage of 
his own mind, and U brings his outer 
and Inner worlds together with 
exemplary skill. 

The most difficult task of his 
biographers is undoubtedly that of 
resolving how best to deal with his 
works, especially when theirthemes do 
not spring directly from his picaresque ' 
travels or his personal engagements 
and exchanges with his contempor- 
aries. To grant most of his major 
writings the critical exposition due to 
them requires at least a change of scene 
and a displacement of Rousseau's life 
and all its attendant woes from the 
stage. To treat the writings as 
secondary to the main plot neglects the 
cardinal feature of his career and risks - 


In this regard the chapters here on- 
Rousseau’s moral philosophy and on 
his early works abut music and 
language are brilliantly judged 
elaborating the themes within and 
around the Discours sur les sciences el 
les arts and the Lettre sur la tttusme • 
franqaise at just the right depth and 
tempo to sustain the style and balance 
of the biography as a whole. But since 
the conception of both of these texts 
happens to be intimately related to 
circumstances in Rousseau’s life at the 
time, and since each figures in 
important controversies in which he 


became embroiled, they point in the 
direction of a path along which 
Cranston is enabled to recount the 


development of their main ideas 
scarcely without pause or digression 
from his narrative. With the DLscaun 
sur Tindgaliti, however - rightly 
credited as the most profound of 
Rousseau’s early writings- we arrive at 
a composition whose intricate textual 
complexities resist a mainly bio- 

n hi cal interpretation. Of necessity, 

, Cranston gets to grips with tne 
argument, and aoes'so admirably. But 
references to- Rousseau’s life, 
Confessions and correspondence are 
scarcely in evidence in this chapter 
which, as a straightforward discussion 
of the work’s meaning, appears 
unavoidably brief and compressed. 

The same problem may prove 
intractable for some of Rousseau's 
other writings, on which Cranston 
must comment in the second volume, 
where his difficulties will be com- 
pounded by the facts that most of 
the major works date from a later 
period and that he will then have to add 
at least thirty-eight volumes of 
correspondence to his collection of 
sources. If the task which remains it 
daunting, however, that is predom- 
inantly because of the standard Cran- 
ston has already set. This first volume 
comprises the finest general biography 
of Rousseau published since the 
Confessions, ana the most outstanding 
achievement of Professor Cranston? 
own distinguished career. Besieged by 
so many real and imagined enemies 
Rousseau would have rejoiced at the 
friends he has lately won, at least in the 
best quarters of the world of 
scholarship. 


a prophecy which tlie senior Edge- 

worth later reflects was proved right. 

demeanour* and domestic ¥fFsome Thanks to Leigh there may now be 
find his eyes still piercing but his mind a cause to doubt whether Rousseau 
tittle vague; He cannot even recall the really did pay homage to Button by 
substance of his writings, states the throwne himself down and ki9 
importunate Nicolas Bergasse'.who in threshold of the great naturalist 
1775 forced his way Into the old man's. The last appendixes, which bn 


throwing himself down arid kissing the 
threshold of the great naturalist's door. 


Towards the absolute 


1775 forced his way into the old man's . The l^t appendixes, which bring us to John Crilickshaitk 
home and interrogated him about! .^y 1778 , include sortie previously - ». 


home and interrogated him about! Jul y inctuae some previously 
them. Yet about the future he appears 1 unpublished reports on the dreum- 
to be in no doubt, the writer concludes, stances of Rousseau's death. - / 
since he remarks (incidentally recap- • Yet his end scarcely brings this 
Uulatmga passage frotn Emile ) that we cdrrespOndence to a close, since there 


Itulatmga passage 


tefp- • Yet- his end scarcely brings this 
that we cdirespOndenee to ! a close, since there 


' ■ . . ~ As GaStan Picon put it,, he wrote' of the Absolute encourages . an 

John Cruickshank against “the grain of the century”. . indifference and a concentration oaths 

— Inevitably there are asoecR nf inner llfo which he _ responded 

J.S.T. Garfitt Grepieifs thought which recall once rSnre G to rfit the XP B U ud C dhis V t e and 

■T^W^/MTb.rtWjAn : afigh h“ Beanie .radmon,, « wall a. Ms 

Grealer(189^I^5f^ /, . ' . . can be’ seen as a “philosopher of hfstorfoal^fm^f TanlJm^sen'ed 1 fo 
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Jean Grenier’s considbrable philo-, ™ faJ^he^pgles Sf 

sophfe^ and literary output, together SsXffare theAb^fote Sdihe which measure them". It V* 
with bis art criticism, is 'Virtually Vrf, surprise, too, that Grenier was 
unknown rind unpublished in Great Sow^lear Hnks with T&oDeal aSef ' a «re«ed'- by oriental methods - of 

Britaiq Those who know his name aid BerSon ^s well as S ^ch thought which .are anecdotal and 

(and probably little more) do so chiefly- jelativelv 8 ^' U tt le-Sv^f - FfeXdl P ara ^ lic r *ther than abstract and 

because of the high regard in which he discursive. : ' - ■ . 

was held, as a tedcher and friend, by '^SSSf^imiriM 6 “ 10 8 short' chapter on Gre*ter and 

^""“v .MH ;» ..niodwt,, but Camus, ; Garfitt suggests thar tbs- 


apparatus 
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old friends and associates abound in work J® 5 Undertaken sans consuiter 
these nnopQ n* well <?nm P liiro raes force s , Professor Leigh has 
. Boothby incautiously inquire ^“^? u £- rath ^ ^deresrimated the 

whether Rousseau's suspicions of sca ^ e ,°^ his enterprise, which has 

• betrayal include him as well - seem w 

almost determined to put an end to his ^hsenbers as was Voltaire s statue. It 

affection. Others, like Mme de La I s ’ h S^ r ', a m ? nu i"«nt of mcom- 
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affection.. Others, like Mme de La 
Tour, remain so infatuated with their 
hero that his perennial rebuffs serve 


. only to render their love more hardy, 
i with his express wish to be rid of them 
just reconi irmation of their ’; need to 




'persist. Rousseau’s true enepiies, as 
: , :6V«lr, alternate between Tear ! of . his ' With so touch previously unknown ; 
:: tloquent maiice and . jubilation ai his’ material, both here and in the excellent 
idiscorrifiturc^Mme d'Ephihy, .oh edition bf Ro’usseau's Works ' 

i'd ■ ■■ ImMlrtMH - 6li ' »U'a ' flfrJ I17»l a Mom kXAfVtHMUki A aAMta ' 


parably greater value, for it comprises 
the finest achievement of all Rousseau - 
scholarship - indeed, the: 'molt 
distinguished single-handed contri- 
bution ever undertaken in Enlighten- 
ment studies. 
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because of the high regard in which he „V Tff ‘ ftciintob. \ ' - ' J.' 

was held, as a tedcher and friend, by “ 10 8 short' chapter on Grenier and 

.Camus. He was a modest, .but R ° ? * Camus, Garfitt suggests that l the - 

1 distinctive and-' original, thinker and ' M < IV ier aQC ' Brunschviog. former showed the latter the possibility 

writer. We must be grateful to J.S.T. Garfitt sees Grenier as a “chrbtlen of combining an instinct . for moral 
Garfitt for this sensitive and intelligent iphilosopfae” (as distinct from a philosophy with the practice of crealiye 
commentary on his work. • philosophe chrdtien”), and although writing (Grenier: published two 

1 I suspect that Grenier is not widoly he admits that hi, Chnstiap faith is not novels). Nevertheless, despite certaip 
known r here for sevoral reasons. Tor Ve^ explidt ih his writings, he properly common themes in their essays, tne 
Oilb tbfng, he chose the lyrical and *tatee that “Greijier cannot be called “centre of gravity’’ in the two.jnens 
moditatireesjriy asWs main medium of non-ChriSHanor rinti-Christian", One thought U different. For example, u>» 
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rather different literary tradition frdm than fully attained - this Is not the least forces man into 'consciousness or ^ 
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Before the art of cunning 


Italo Calvino 

Adam, One Afternoon and other stories 
Translated by Archibald Colquhoun haj 

and Peggy Wright coi 

— 190pp> 0 436 08273 X . ™ 

Marcovaldo or The Seasons in the city i n 

Translated by William Weaver is I 

121pp. 0436 082721 
Seeker and Warburg- £7.95 each. 

What does Italo Calvino want us to Hi 
know? Asked of almost any other be 
writer the question would probab y th 
seem crassly unspecific or simply th 
Irrelevant, but it retains a particular ps 
pertinacity with regard to Calvino. In wl 
more detail the question could be put m 
like this: does he want us to discover n< 
what we know for ourselves, or does he St 
want to persuade us to accept certain ct 

- patterns m which knowledge might be ol 
placed? His work invites both t* 
proposals. He is, perhaps, the least te 
dogmatic of writers, and yet by virtue p. 
of that openness he is acutely It 
susceptible to a reconstruction In other u 
forms; his books can readily be e 
appropriated to exemplify a single jr 
tfesis or ideology. Calvino doesn t ir 
appear to discourage that procedure, a 
not in recent work at least. Ntore than is 
Borges and Pynchon, even, his books x 
invite the attention of literary g 
theorists, indeed often speak their s< 
language, and clearly share with them li 
certain preoccupations. So it’s easy to 
think of his colleagues as being, not 
other writers, but academics working 

in the field of literary interpretation . 
and hermeneutics. Tne subject they 
share is the place of narrative in our J 
lives. c 

Paul Ricoeur has recently suggested \ 
that “every temporal process is t 
recognized as such only to the extent , 
that it can, in one way or another, be , 
recounted.” As human experience, for • 
most of us, is inseparable from ( 
temporal process, the contention 1 
leaves very little outside the empire of ' 
story. Ricoeur goes further; “No action \ 
is a beginning except in a story that u 
inaugurates”. So narrative doesn t only , 
identify the facts of the case it also 
gives them an order without which they 
would he senseless. And there are 
arguments too that the territory of the 
interior is under the same jurisdiction. 
Donald Spence suggests in Narrative 
Truth and Historical Truth (reviewed 
in the TLS , August 12, 1983) that the 
psychoanalyst and patient are co- 
authors of a story which connects the 
violently random details of a life. It is 
the effectiveness of the tale, its success 
in replacing chaos with pattern, which 
finally matters, not its connection with 
the facts of the case. Walter Benjamin 
expressed something similar in his. 
essay on storytelling: “Counsel is lest 
an answer to a question than a proposal 
concerning the continuation of a story 
which is unfolding." ; 

All .these arguments - see the 
irretrievably isolated details of the 
world as 1 taking : on a semblance at 
order in the variety of narratives we tel 
ourselves. The world, doesn t just 
contain stories waitina to be read, out 

— -by writers; it is, as rar as we know, 
formed by ,the ability tq fnakc plots. • 

This wouid bA ednaeriiai" fcnbugh 
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debate. He would, I think, enjoy the 
suppositional etymology which derives 
the word narrative Trom the latin 
gnarus - knowing or skilled - and he 
has elaborated through his books the 
connections between reading, cun- 
ning, interpretation and knowledge. 
The real importance of his contribution 
is that he remains aware of the limita- 
tions of theory and preserves the value 
of the exception to the rule. His is an 
artist’s knowledge, not a theorists. 
He knows that pattern and order might 
be all that are available to us but avoids 
the fallacious conclusion that every- 
thing is then covered. Life evades the 
patterns laid down upon it, which is 
why narratives can never cease, and a 
mental ordering which proved to have 
no exception would freeze experience. 
So in Calvino’s writing random detail 
comes to have a moral force, because it 
offers the only remaining resistance to 
theory. The two hold each other in a 
tension which has traditionally been 

[ ireserved by the opposition of the 
iterary theorist and the artist. Almost 
uniquely, Calvino maintains the ba- 
lance of power within his own books, 
indeed often on the same page or with- 
in the same sentence. As he says: "I 
, agree to the books being read as ex- 
1 istential or as structural works, as Mar- 

■ Dun^lantunr Inn. 
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xlst or neo-Kantian, Freudianly or Jun- 
gianly; but above all I am glad when I 
see that no single key will turn the 
locks.” 


The source of Calvino’s morality of 
narrative, and the origins of ms 
concern with the labour of reading, lie 
in his passion for folk-tale. In the 
preface to his classic collection of 
Italian folktales, published early m ms 
career, he expressed the opposition 
between identifying theory and 
distinguishing reality more quietlv. To 
represent the various types of tale 
which recur lie chose “versions that 
struck me as being the most 
characteristic, the least stereotyped, 
the most steeped in local colour. 
Without that thin defensive line of 
local colour what difference would 
there be between characteristic and 
stereotyped, the good and evil faces of 
order? Calvino also cites approvingly 
the Tuscan proverb, “The tale is not 
beautiful it nothing is added to it , 
which captures exactly the mute 
expectancy of the folk-tale, the sense 
that it requires something of you which 
it will not name. Folk-tales remain 
merely dumb until you realize that you 
are required to complete them 
yourself, to fill in your own particulars. 

The transformation which follows is 
1 prefigured in the magical metamorph- 

1 bsis which so often concludes this type 

1 of story, frog into prince, from- me 
i. apparently worthless to a shining 
merit. It is important also that the folk- 
l tales Calvino tikes best are not para- 
! bles. They have no dogma to conduct, 
no possessive interest in the .career or 
. their own meaning. The knowledge 
l they convey is not information but a 
f procedure experienced in the act of 

reading. They teach cunning by requir- 

t ing it of the reader in order to under : 
it stand, 

Calvino wrote at the time that they 


Thomas Sutcliffe 

later work offers something much S 
more like a catalogue of the potential '' 
thoughts of men and women in this * 
century. His erudition is enormous; it 1 
is hard to think of a way of thinking r 
about the world which doesn’t make a c 
guest appearance somewhere in the 1 
books (in Cosmicomics he even gives a < 
cheerful sit-com vitality to the principle 
laws of physics) . But none comes w ith * 
the writer’s authorization. The point is ’ 
sharply made when Calvino offers ' 
some notes about the intellectual back- ' 
ground to the stories collected in Our 
Ancestors (it is a feature of Calvino’s 
modesty that he is the least mystifying 
of writers about his own procedures, an 
etiquette he shares with Eliot and 
Empson). Anyone who has read those 
fabulous melanges of invention and 
humour might fold the author’s sugges- 
tions bathetic: “The Cloven Viscount" 
is offered as an allegonr of the divisions 
of Cold War, or “The Invisible Knight” 
as providing a critique of the “orga- 
nization man” in a mass society. But 
these readings are dismaying only if we 
take such interpretations as exclusive, 
and Calvino repeatedly demonstrates 
that rival interp retnl ' ons * 1RVC n0 ^ orce 
against each other. In The Castle oj 
Crossed Destinies a group of travellers, 
magically struck dumb, tell their indi- 
vidual stories through the arcane and 
silent symbolism of the tarot pack. Tlie 
book is not about communication, as 
none of the stories is verified; they are 
speculations on the part of the narra- 
tor, interpretations of the pictures and 
even the manner in which the cards arc 
selected. Like the sorcerers appren- 
tice Calvino sets off a flow of meaning 
from what appears to be a limited 
source. 

The book proves its point, Ihe 
infinite capacity to invent the world 
and the resistance of the world to all 
invention. Meaning and detail are 
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Second World War and' the period 
Immediately following. Anyone 
familiar with Calvino 's later books will 
feel a certain disquiet on reading these; 
the instinct is something like "It s too 
quiet out there”. The exhilarating 
attack of works like Invisible Cities or If 
on a Winter's Night never comes. 
Elsewhere Calvino has hinted that at 
this stage in his career he was not 
writing with the purposeless pleasure 
he discovered in folk-tales. 1 1 had 
made efforts to write the reahstic- 


novel-reflectlng-the-problems-of-Itali- 
an-society and nad not managed to 00 
so. (At the same time I was what was 
called a 'politically committed 
writer’)”. The hyphens, shackling the 
words into a slogan, and the quotation 
marks, holding the disreputable title at 
a distance, tell the story. Marcovaldo 
dutifully depicts the life of a poor 
family in an Italian city. The worker of 
the title longs for the country, worries 
about his family and dreams ot 
escaping routine. The stories in both 
collections are pervaded by the same 
sense of the deceptions of desire and of 
resentment about the delusions of 


are more important things to worry 
about - the oppression of the poor, tne 
emptiness of consumerism, the 
corruption of capital. The best storyof 
all, “The Argentine Ant”, is undpubted- 
ly the quietest as regards its implicit 
message. A young couple moves into a 
new house only to find it overrun witn 
ants. Their neighbours have leami, by 
devising elaborate and ineffectual 
stratagems, to quell the irritation they 
cause, a crawling in the skull. The story 
simply describes how insignificant 
things can make life intolerable, but it 
remains open to any number 
interpretations, is not sealed off by the 
anxiety to achieve a specific end wnicn 
marks many of the other tales. 

The collections could, without 
absurdity, be described as sincere, that 

familiar apology fora faltering in style. 
But sincerity as a term of judgment is 
disabled by tlie later writing; it 
suddenly looks to make embarrassing 
assumptions about the identity 
between appearance and meaning. In 
Marcovaldo, the worker sees a plant, 
"one of those plants that are so plant- 
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inseparable but unconnectable. A 
similar case is made in If on a Winter's 
Night a Traveller, Calvino's most 
exuberant and direct- account of... 
reading. In it he makes ridiculous the j 
prejudice that criticism can ever be 
dangerous to art. In fact no amount of 
elaborate theoretical discussion can 
prevent the ability of language to 
distract with description. Details, the 
smell and sight of onions cooking, the 
jealousy of a character, suddenly 
return after lengthy passages of 
abstract reflection. This resurgence of 
reference after reference has been 
declared dead is a dazzling restoration; 
the sadness of a consummation is 
instantly replaced by the return of 
desire. 

It is perhaps improper to require the 
latest books to fall into line with this 
narrative about Calvino's concerns, 
but no alternative is available. In fact 
the publishers have arranged an 
intriguing flashback for his readers, 
because although the books come 
dressed in new clothes they are poor 
and elderly relations. Calvino explains 
ina note that the stories in Mancovajdo 
were written In the early 1950sy the 
Italy of the neo-realistic movies , and 

in the mid-1960s “when tho -Uu^on of 
an economic boom flourished -Tnora 

- more evidence of his good manners but 

: it is haid not to read Tl also as a plea of J 
: mitigation, and one which is to rome 

- extent required. The stories 

f ; Qne Afternoon are largely In the. 


appearance, a dismay that is 
unthinkable in more recent works. 

In the later stories in these two books 
there is some evidence of Cnlyinos 
impatience, his desire to write without 
constraint. Fantasy occasionally takes 
off but its flight is clumsy, burdened 
with a dutiful realism, and the concerns 
are expressed without the grace he 
later achieved. Marcovaldo goes out in 
winter to saw down billboards for 
firewood and is suddenly Illuminated 
by the headlight of a short-sighted 
motorcycle policeman. The latter has 
already mistakenly challenged two 
advertisements ana Isn’t going to be 
fooled again. “Smart idea. That little 
man up there with Ihe saw represents 
the migraine that is cutting the head in 
two. 1 got it at once.” The idea, that 
vanity distorts what we see, is 
characteristically Calvino, but tne 
expression of it seems embarrassed and 
• uncertain. It is as though the sudden 
joke is seen as delinquent when there 
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shaped, with leaves so leaf-shaped, 
that they don't seeirt real.” These 

stories are too short-story-shaped to 

seem like renl Calvino. They are 
obedient not only to a genre, with a 
familiar set of rules and gallery of 
effects, but also to Ihe ideas they wish 
to see prevail. As a result they can t 
finally ue rescued by the detail they 
contain, because it exists to confirm 
theory, not to undermine it. That 
delicate cold war between a perceived 
order and resistant, exorbitant life has 
broken down. The stories certainly 
don’t issue from the same writer who 
concludes, in “The Invisible Knight , 
“The art of writing tales consists in an 
ability to draw the rest of life from the 
little one has understood of it: but life 
begins again at the end of Ihe page and 
one realises that one knew nothing 
whatsoever.” At the beginning Calvino 
thought he knew what the read** 
needed to know; folk-tales taught him 
that that’s something only Ihe reader 
can know. 


Monuments of Renaissance Music 
Edward E. Lowinsky, Founding Editor 
Howard Mayer Brown , General Editor. 
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A FLORENTINE 

chansonnier 

from the time of 
Lorenzo the 
Magnificent 


: 1 i 


In Memoriam 

I remember her as If she still 

Waited for me In her fireside chair. 

The days do not erase, nor memories tin, 

The vacancies In mind and household air. 

I remember how competent the was, 

Unemotional, except her eyes grew wetter 

At pictures of royal babies; she wept because 

They looked like mortal kids, though she knew better. 

She had no children of her own. Some said 
I was like her child, but that was not true; 

' I was the pther-ranltf In the army she led, 

Theipudi behind the flowery gardenshe grew. 

, She wasa good ■ort.everyoneapeed; 

: They alisaJdhow lucky I was with such a wife, 

That despite my bring such ^broken reed 

She eqjoyed. life; And SO she did- My life. . 

Vernon Scannell 


HOWARD MAYER BROWN „ 
Editor 

this edition or Florence 229 - the largest and one of the most 
bcauii frilly .i Hitstra ted of fifteenth-century anthologies of secular 
music - presents the complete collection of 268 compositions m 
modem notation for the first time, and offers alternate readings 
of evert the best-known songs. In . his introduction, Brown 
addresses special stylistic, analytical, arid critical problems 
presented by the material and offers a new proposal for the way 

these pieces should be, performed. 

Volume I I r t*U) 328 pages, 24 jflates ; Volume 2 (Music) 816 pages 
Tbo set, £120.00 


' : TH* Universiiy Chiidgi Press, 126 Buckingham Palace Rofid, 
London SW1 W 9SD - : • • 
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Under the covers 


Andrew Motion 


Flkur Adcock 

Selected Poems 

]25pp. Oxford University Press. 
£7.95. 

0 19 211954 0 

The Virgin and (he Nightingale 
96pp. Newcastle upon Tvne: 
Blnodaxe Books. £6.95 (paperback, 
£3.95). 

0 906427 55 X 


Mos! of Fleur Adcock's best poems 
have something to do with bed: she 
writes well about sex, very well about 
illness, and very well indeed nbouf 
dreaming. “Mornings After” - from 
her third book, High Tide In The 
Garden (1971) - explains why this 
should be so. The poem is a 
conversational enquiry into the source 
and content of dreams, and in it, after 
remembering various nightmare 
visions, she wonders “Do I, for hours 
of my innocent nights, / wnllow content 


As I almost slept I saw the deep flower 

opening 

nnd leaned over into it, gratefully. 

It swimmingly dosed in my face. I was not 

ready. 

It was not death, it wos acceptance. 

. Adcock obviously evolved her 
flexible, all-purpose style to allow 
herself the widest possible range of 
response. (Among other things, it has 
allowed her to produce impressively 
unfussy translations of medieval Latin 
poems in The Virgin and the 
Nightingale.) But tne ostensible 
freedom of her language has none the 
less always been subject to certain 
traumatic constraints. There are 
several poems in the Selected Poems 
which (lightly but intently) admit that 
certain ideas and places have been so 
much discussed in the past that they are 
now virtually inaccessible as subjects. 
“These coloured slopes ought to 
inspire, / as much as anything, 
discretion”, she says in “Tire Vale of 
Grasmere”: “think of the egotisms laid 
bare, / the shy campaigns of self- 



Mariame Moore at the Bronx Zoo, 1953: a photograph by Esther Bubley included in Portraits (223pp: 188 plates 27 in 
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~ T* . uLZ/ZLa Thrnni why her poems about the various trips mjemx oj me animat oy neamcote vy imams in ms oroaasneet Elephants, beginning with John Donne’s tines from “The 

Zik y rXk in s,,c h “ mndc » l»r native New Progress of th, Soul": "Name's great masterpiece, an Elephant, /The only Lmless great thing . . and ending wM 

if" , Zealand are not among her strongest. Romatn Gary s view that You are, dear Elephant, sir, the last individual . " The forty -four large- format pages ofEleDhants 

KS* 7 hut lea? e the h Q Sion Thc sub J ect - U . k tem P tin g to think, is offer a wealth of information and speculation on the character and habits of the elephant , on ?ts place in ^he cultures of Ea^t 
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unanswered - she protests that “I do •'“I* 

vtr%§ «apa in Irnruu" 1 In irtfaracfc nf ^ ltS UCHlBnOS [Of 21 rGSpOflSC' (UlU 

KJJ2IJ l a n H n °ct a hiift v he < 5 hr 6 idiHcpe therefore too likely to prompt the over- 
rnver" 'r?,, articulation of thoughts and feelings. 
Ss? lh Sri; "ES ’ The poems from The Scenic Ron i 
h« WlchS about Ireland -which In familial tern 

existencemore painful, and undermine 

JgL “norm1ustrS b her el ^l7 complicated because the 

Her imagination thiiJes on^hlli to ‘ 

threatens her peace of mind, and only f “J?™?’ 
when she is unguarded can these " n nfinn « nui 

threats have their full creative effect. P° ll J ca ) speculations and geograpliici 

Hence the Importance of bed: it Is the in IVH 

place where the elegant, artful barriers ""“J l, ( J™ S I d 

that she builds from day to day are so t0 speak laken a6ack ' 
most easily overthrown. Passion and , , houBht nhoil . tha 


therefore too likely to prompt the over- 
articulation of thoughts and feelings. 
TEie poems from The Scenic Route 
about Ireland - which In familial terms 
seems to signify less to her than New 
Zealand - are more potent and 
emotionally complicated because they 
refer to subjects which take her by 
surprise. “The Bullaun", typically, 
integrates lyrical elements with 
political speculations and geograpliical 
celebrations in such a way as to seem 


juxtaposed with brief polemical notes by Williams and texts from, among others, Cicero, Aristotle, Plutarch, Pliny, Edward 
Topselt, Charles Knight, Abu f L-Fazl AUaml, Alexander Pope. JohnWllmot, Rudyard Kipling and Greene Forest, ora 
Natural: Histone, compiled by John Maplei, Master of Arte and Student at Cambridge. 


History on the pulses 


sickness are voluntary and involuntary 
ways of lessening- if not actually losing 
- self-control, and dreams themselves 
are direct dispatches from a side of the 
mind that cannot be manipulated or 
tidied up. 

Adcock realized this discomfiting 
. strength in her' work at an early. stage in 
her. career. One of the first poems in 
'her Selected Poems, “Miss Hamilton in 
London”, concentrates on a character 
whoscdaily experience is determinedly 
humdrum, but whose nights are 
hellish: 

for the hours. of darkness, 

She lay pierced by thirty black spears 
And Tell her Arabs numb, her eyes 

burning, 

And dark rust carried along her bloadT 

Poem after poem in the book rehearses 
similar or parallel dichotomies; 

. between high hopes Btid bad dreams, 
between fact and fantasy/ between 
innocence and disillusionment, and 
between what can be observed and 
what can be Imagined. Not surprisingly, 
these tensions are reflected in the tone 
as well as the themes of her work. This 
is especially true of her'edrly poems, 
where* a slightly ‘inflated ; romantic 
manner (her son in New Zealand is 


\\ 'L "my i green branch growing in a far 

; ; . plantation") 'often ; 'negotiates , with 

t.' r S ; ;• something much flatter and more 


: ' throw-away (my "laconic style" she 
callsit in The Inner Harbaur) which ls^ 
„ '.distinctly reminiscent ofthe Movement 


I thought about the rock, 
wanting it. Not Tor my own salvation; 
hardly at all for me; for sick Belfast, 


lor the gunmen and the slogan-writers, 
for the poor crazy girl L met at the station, 
for Kevin aad Declan, who would soon 

mistrust 

all camera-carrying strangers. But ol 

course 

the things already theirs; a monument, 
a functionless, archaic, pitted stone 
and a few mouthfuls of black rainwater. 

For all its air of engrossed discovery, 
and of appearing to confront 
something not wholly explicable, this 
poem ends by seeming to know what it 
means. In Adcock’s most memorable 
work, though, her capacity to be 
surprised and at a loss is even more 
fully developed. The appropriately 
titled “A Surprise in the peninsular , 
for example, or “The Ex-Queen 
among the Astronomers", or the new. 
paerir’BLue Glass’’ all demonstrate her 
formal controls, her cool tone, and her 
sharp eye for authenticating detail, and 
yet they apply these things to subjects 
and situations which are profoundly 
mysterious. In “The Ex-Queen among 
the Astronomers”, the enticingly odd 
and erotic . narrative acquires a 
marvellous intensity by refusing to give 
more than .the, most tantalizingly 
reticent articulation of itSrtjierrio: ... 

She plucks this one or that among 
the astronomers, and is become 
his canopy; his occupation; 
she sufkB at earlobe, penis, tongue 


Michael O’Neill 


Tom Paulin 
Liberty Tree 
78pp. Faber. £4. 
0 571 13025 9 


Tom Paulin’s poetry moves between 
opposites: necessity and freedom, 
politics and aesthetics.'the civic and the 


the ideological pivot on which Liberty 
Tree turns. 

The volume's cult of “linen saints, 
lithe radicals” has its own astringency. 
“To the Linen Hall" gingerly exalts a 
chill, neo-classical reason. At their 
best, the poet's affirmations of an ideal 
society seem necessary fictions; at their 
worst, they approach “a barren / 
simplicity with no ghosts" (the poet's 
own dismissal in “Tne Other Voice" of 
a ’ certain kind of revolutionary 
idealism). The exquisitely skilful “The 
Book of Juniper” over-cossets its 
dream of a “sweet / equal republic"; it. 


personal. He has declared a fascination . only shadow-boxes with the reality of 
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sometimes seem to intensify them by 
thinkipg in the terms they dictate. In 
his fine Liberty Tree, willed connivance 
taints the structure' of a poem like 


John Montague has called 
“protestations of a people’s pain". 
Though no Marxist, Paulin has a 
temperamental affinity with the 


“protestations of a people's 
Though no Marxist, Paulin 


“Yes, the Maternity Unit’’, where the , Trotsky who wrote: “Beyond the facts, 
exuberance of new life is played too I looked for laws ... In every sphere, 
woodenly against suburban “bore- barring none, I felt that I coula move 
aulin’s recent interest In 


woodenly against suburban “bore- 
dom”. And Paulin's recent interest in 
making poetry out of quarrels with 
himself is, at times, over-advertised: 
“would someone please tell me / if this 


barring none, I felt that I could move 
and act only when I held in my hand the 
thread of the general.” But what 
humanizes his poetry is that he counts 
the cost of suen a search’ for laws. He 


wan bitterness / is just a fleck of angst / values the integrity that attaches to 


or the self-disgusi 
tail, and traveller?" Such soul-baring candour 
subjects risks seeming sleeve-worn. That said, 
jfoundly ' Liberty Tree often gets beyond 
n among compartmentalizing ana rhetoric; it 
igly odd concocts an energizing brew of symbol 
uires ' a and argument, attenuated lyricism and 
ig to give relished slnng. 


it / of the fellow- 


resolute stance-taking. The title of 
“And Where Do You Stand on the 
National Question?” may appear to 
satirize the idea of adopting a position, 
yet the debate is one-sided. Against his 
Interlocutor’s cautious ditherings, 


and argument, attenuated lyricism and Paulin pits this desire: 
relished slang. I want a form that’s classic and secular, 

Edna Longley distinguishes between theriscn RfipybUqdc, 

“the more Anglo-Irish and Protestant a song for a new constitution - 
perspectives of entbracing/relcctini the '? ouIdt1 1 ¥° u rat i ier have that 


Paulin's unobtrusive rhyming 
successfully marshals these various 
elements is arguable. The poem really 
catches fire in the last lines, when the 
poet probes an emotion he calls “a 
stringent grief and a form of love”: 

Maybe one day I'll get the hang of it 
ana find jay, not justice, in a snapped 
connection, 

that Jacobin oath on thc black mountain. 

"What Kind of Formation are B 
Specials?” packs its short lines wilh 
echoing sounds, a device Paulin 
favours and sometimes over-uses. 
Here it works well, suggesting the 
poet's concentration on the 
implications of a letter he has received 
from Poland. Imagining the scanning 
Censor, Paulin experiences at second 
hand the workings of oppression. But 
' he ends by confessing - an utterance 
which strengthens the poem - his 
apartness from the "chosen hunger" he 
admires. His occasionally showy use of 
analogues is more persuasive when he 
concedes the otherness of the culture 
he Is appropriating. “For the Kilogram 
of the Archives", a satirical sketch of 
one “Dr. Noone" in Oran, comes 
closer to caricature than poetry. 
“Black Bread” is far more satisfying. It 
begins with admitted ignorance of a 
“pnonic surface / 1 can take only on 
trust”, moves through an austere 
Imagining of distance, and concludes 


with a glimpse of “the holy, / freed city 
of gold and parchment”. The loaf, kin 
to a truthful “shaggy speech”, is set 
Hgairist • a totalitarian "thick acid 


tubips'of flesh; 1» 
eyet rfre'ComeHt 


articulate and exorcize the buried 
. centuries’'. Paulin has followed the 
; first path, at oitCe .embracing the 


wouldn't you rather have that 
than stay loose, 6aggy and Brirish7 

Sending up. the views of others, 
Paulin writes with zest. But the 
language in which he embodies his own 


t brings the distant brieQy. close 
tVc hfiv dreamy abstract stare; •. ; - v 


such a totality, 
contemporary Ulsl 


as ; beeq worn 'threadbare 


voice", Tlie antithesis is trenchant, 
without being- forced. 

“Martello” is another of the poems 
that seem the more convincuig for 
displaying the stresses involved In tneir 
making. A troubled question. takes w 
to the centre of the, poem (and tnc 


“totality of Ireland" , or a conception of this stage, in the volume; "a new song 


,T and : rejecting 
ter Protestantism. 


for a Pew constitution” is Utile more Intends to'bVfact .' the italics 
than an ejthau$ted formula. • Jre crudely insistent; but Paulin’s 

That. shadowy abstraction, response Is vigilant. In the course of the 

“history 1 ',- haunts Liberty- Tree. The poem he focuses with considerable 
most impressive poems complicate the ■ imaginative power on two ideas about 
le process toughed on history: that the pattern always 
Vhe Strange Mpseum. falsifies, for all we know is an 
Dices, in ‘Tolitik" his ' .“estranged mixture'/ of hindsight ana 
that’s bard / and 'becoming”, and that events are real. 
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°y volume): “Can you' describe history IM 
on 8 like to know? / Isn't it a fiction that 
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‘ ; - '■ r nhbon , iqdifferent to’ vdice sang '/ diSsgritl rtg« greefi") arid ;, bn its'' pulsed: “foe-l 

.,back/&lhawail( 


5 . and rhyfhm enact Ideas. Fernapv 
tse though, Paulin is more successful W » 
a - less ambitious poem like “FPot Patrol* 
he Fermanagh”,' which embeds sinister • 
.of- implications in: an evocation oi 
les .atniMphere, Like, the best of Tom 
Payllrrs poetry Jt experiences history 
nd 'on its pulses: ‘The 1 last tiyo go facing 
tus , back / down the wallipd street below the 

I®} ; • cHestquts V. thl^sriHicfaggy Sabbath . 
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Models of efficiency 


T. W. Hutchison’ 

Dennis C. Mueller (Editor) 

The Political Economy of Growth 
285pp. Yale University Press. £19.50. 
0 300026587 

David Simpson 

The Political Economy of Growth: 
Classical Political Economy and the 
Modern World 

165pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £14. 

0 631 10871 8 

The title of these books illustrates 
varying uses of the fashionable, rather 
revivalist term "political economy’ , 
which has, as David Simpson notes, 
been' used, or abused, by con- 
temporary writers in a wide range 
of senses. The collection of conference 
papers edited by Dennis C. Mueller is 
devoted to the theory of Mancur 
Olson, more recently expounded in his 
book on The Rise and Decline of 
Nations (reviewed in the TLS on 
March 11, 1983), and whose starting- 
point is to be found in his earlier 
study, The Logic of Collective Action. 
Political causes of economic effects are 
closely interwoven in 01son|s thesis 
that in free democratic countries, with 


monopolistic coalitions so increase in 
power and influence as to reduce 
economic efficiency and bring about a 
serious slow-down in the rate of 
growth. On the other hand, countries 
which have emerged into political 
freedom from a totalitarian system will 
have had such interest groups crippled 
or destroyed by such a regime, ana will 
be able to surge aheaai much freer 
from rigidities and restrictions, until, 

S adualTy, as the decades of democratic 
sedom go by, the obstructive powers 
of groups and coalitions begin slowly to 
reassert their stranglehold. 

Highly ambitiously, Olson seeks to 


build up this argument into a general 
theory, quantitatively precise and 
measurable. He obtains some support 
from Sir John Hicks’s model, which 
demonstrates how barriers to the 
reallocation of resources will gen- 
erally reduce the growth-rate. Some 
favourable , though questionable , 

quantitative evidence is put forward 
here by Kwang Choi, who applies 
Olson's theory to comparisons of 
growth-rates in the states of the US. 
But other evidence is less favour- 
able and the criticisms of Moses 
Abramovitz regarding the precision 
and measurability of the main political 
concepts in the Olson theoiy seem very 
serious. When, however, F. L. Pryor 
observes that "Olson's hypothesis 
can never be empirically tested in 
a completely satisfactory manner" 
(italics added), he is not, laken lit- 
erally, pronouncing a serious crit- 
icism - (though one can see what he 
means). Anyhow, Pryor is surely 
convincing when he concludes that, 
while highly dubious . In terms of 

S nerality and precise quantification, 
Ison’s theory can be very illuminating 
when applied to some particular 
historical cases, notably that of the 
wide difference between German and 
British growth-rates in recent decades. 
In a detailed examination of this 
comparison, Peter Murrell sets out 
some evidence for the view that 
“inertial forces” in Britain, of the kind 
identified by Olson, nave been 
significantly at work. Murrell then goes 
on to suggest that Olson's theory 
may have replaced the “amateur 


Government of Sir Harold Wilson and 


need be referred to so dismissively if a 
reasonable explanation can be shown 
to be predominantly sociological; nor 
can “amateur" be given a very valid or 
definite significance in such contexts.) 

Surveying comparisons between the 
UK and Italy, Ursula Hicks notes that 
"the potential growth retardants in the 
UK a re for the most part long lived and 
traditional, but in some circumstances 
(for instance, under the Labour 


Exchequer chatter 


Frances Cairncross 

Dominick Harrod 
Making Sense of the Economy 
218pp. Oxford: Martin Robertson. 
£12.50 (paperback, £3.95). 1 

- 0 85220 555 5 _ 

One of the occasional pleasures of life 
as an economic journalist is a 
telephone call from a publisher or an 
agent, with an enticing offer of a 
contract for a book which will "explain 
the economy .to the ordinary reader . 
Most of us have been tempted, 
Dominick Harrod, as Economics 
Editor of the BBC, had gpod reason to 
succumb. For explaining the economy 
is one of the things the BBC does worst 
, of. all. It often appears to believe that 
the viewing 8ha listen ing public can 
digest neat Science/ arid?:^J«di6ine 
almost undiluted, but that it will gag on 
any serious - debate • over the. 
relationship • between government 
borrowing and the movement of tne 
exchange rate, or on the links between 
monetary growth and inflation. 

So Mr Harrod sets out to make sense 
of the economy. Reading down his 


zerland lend some rather qualified 
support to Olson's thesis. Asselain 


arid Morrisson suggest that, in France, 
interest groups nave been both a 
consequence and a cause of growth. 
Jean-Franqois Hennart attributes the 
post-war surge in the French growth- 
rate to the opening of the economy 
to outside competition within the 
framework of the European Economic 
Community. He dismisses as ex- 
aggerated or irrelevant French 
“planning" and nationalization. The 
Swiss case seems, at least superficially, 
to contradict Olson's thesis, in that 


high growth-rates have continued 
through a long period of democratic 
freedom. Franz Lehner, however, ob- 


arithmetic flexibility of the 
duodecimal, rather than the decimal 
system". He has a more irritating line 
in name-dropping, or rather source- 
dropping: "As a Deputy Governor or 
the Bank once told me in his splendid 
office, one advantage of its location at 
the heart of the City was that it was 
within five minutes' walking distance 

. of the offices of the chairman of 
the big four banks". You don’t need 
the say-so of a Deputy Governor to 
deduce that: a copy of the A-Z will suf- 
fice. : 

But the main drawback to this 
leisurely style is that it leaves one with 
very little sense of the ways m which 
the economy is linked together, or the 
debates which are constantly taking 


place over those links. There are very 
few figures: and rarely does one get a 
dear sense of orders of magnitude. It 
would be quite possible, for instance, 
:to emerge from reading the chapter on 
local authorities with Ihp impression 
that business rafes raised Jess^ revenue 
than domestic rates, and from . the, 
chapter on jobs one might be ed to 
believe that industry was still the 
country’s largest employer. 

Neither does one emerge with a very 


serves that, in Switzerland, bar- 
gaining between interest groups lias 
eliminated, or reduced, much of the 
damage that might otherwise have 
been caused to the economy. 

In "an alternative view of the 
evidence", Samuel Bowles and John 
Eatwell, concentrating mRinly on 
the British case, follow predictable 
Marxian lines, underpinning their ar- 
guments by such totally wishful 
assertions as that “labour hns by and 
large supported programmes that 
contribute directly or indirectly to the 
effective use of resources”. As a sort of 
rest-cure for obesity, protection is 
recommended for British industry, 
together with what, supremely 
vaguely, is described, as “a major 
reform of industrial and social 
structures". It is agreed, however,, 
that “the political alignment” for 
undertaking such a reform is non- 
existent - or, possibly, that it may be 
that the British people wont take 
policies oF an East European type. 
fThe Polish growth-rate is 
unmentioned.) Discussing other 
alternatives, James W. Dean sees 
possible sources of conflict in that the 
political power of business groups 
supporting economic growth may be 


clear sense of what the main economic 
arguments are, and how to interpret 
them. It does not help to make sense of 
the economy to be told, “In the autumn 
of 1981 the Cabinet was sharply split 
between those who wanted to see 
public spending (and hence public 
Borrowing) sharply reduced, in line 
with the policy laid down by the Prime 
Minister, Mire Thatcher and her 

economic Ministers, and those who 

wanted to see a higher level of 
spending and borrowing for national 
economic reasons". Nor can one hope 
to assess the extremely important 

debate over whether or not 

unemployment will continue at its 
present level for the rest of the decade 
ft the whole issue is disposed of in not 
much more than 200 words. 

The book does contain one excellent 
and valuable innovation. At the back is 
an Economic Calendar, a table giving 
all the main economic events: the 
figures which , are published, the 
regular meetings which take place, tne 
- reviews' and ■ co utiriSntarics ort - t he 
progress of the economy, ft explains 
succinctly what they are and who 
produces them. If only some of the 
order and rigour of that section had 
been infused into the rest of the book. 


increasing, while some of the policies 
which thc public wants may lower the 
growth-rate. Finally, Dennis Mueller 
writes on growth and redistribution, 
and the clash between efficiency 
and equity. He rightly stresses, in 
conclusion, that, whatever future de- 
velopments may turn out to be in 
respect of this clash, a knowledge of 
the interrelationships between the 
polity and the economy will be 
important. 

Two rather curious features may 
initially strike the reader of David 
Simpson's book. First, there is his 
emphasis on the objective of economic 
growth. The question occurs: why not 
seek First an efficient reconciliation, 
at reasonably high levels, of the 
overriding values of freedom and 
justice, and then accept as satisfactory 
the rate of growth that emerges? 
Second, there is the claim that the 
classical tradition . . . takes long-term 
growth ... as its principal object of 
study". This seems unobjectionable 
except that, for Mr Simpson, "the 
classical tradition" is both highly 
selective nnd wide-ranging. Starting 
from Smith, it includes Marx, Veblen, 
and thc "Austrians", and in par- 
ticular, Schumpeter and Hayek. 
who are quoted to good effect. Ricardo 
is, quite rightly, put on thc shelf, nnd 
Keynes on the back-burner. In fact, 
what Simpson presents us with ns "the 
classical tradition" could provide an 
admirably broad, flexible nnd tolerant 
selection and synthesis of most of what 
is most vital and valuable in the history 
of the subject: except, that is, for the 
very little room afforded to Marshall; 
and for the total omission of the 
German Historical School, who were 
pioneers of Simpson's central pre- 
occupation , or conception , of "Political 
Economy" as a broad subject . 

In about 160 pages, Simpson com- 


bines a discussion of the histone of 
economic thought with a review of the 
majOT contemporary problems of 
policy. In his treatment of the history 
of the subject, he sees the classical 
Smithian theories as often closely 
relevant and realistic for their own day; 
while even the Marxian model was, 
fleetingly, not remote from the 
realities of the time and place of its 
'birth, in the Manchester of the 1840s. 
However, in the century and a 
half since then, the real world has 
undergone a transformation in one 
direction, while much of economic 
“analysis”, with its rigorous math- 
ematical abstractions and over- 
simplifications, has "advanced" in 
an almost diametrically opposite 
direction - leaving vast gulfs in 
between. In a “Note on Method , 
Simpson insists that: “Dogmatism is an 
inadmissible procedure in economics, 
as in any otner branch of science.” 
He points out that the Marxian 

K osition *' ‘that ruling ideas are 
ingmore than the ideal expression 
of the dominant material relationship 
implies that there ideas may be 
dismissed without being subject to 
logical or empirical examination. Such 
n proposition is exactly analogous to 
the statement that Einstein's Ideas can 
be disregarded because he was 
Jewish." Simpson deplores the very 
slight or negative contribution to pol icy 
dcoalc made by contemporary econ- 
omists. citing the recent letter on 
economic policy by 364 of them. He 
wisely concludes that "raising the level 
of public debate should be regarded as 
. . . surely the highest objective which 
an economist, acting in his public 
policy role, could hope to achieve . 
His own very brief discussions of the 
organization of the economy, inflation 
and unemployment, pollution, and the 
extension of state control, are sensible, 
well-balanced and unpessimislic. 


menu in & plush suburban restaurant: 
how can one kitchen hope to produce 
such ■ variety without resorting to 
catering packs? To read that Harrod 
intends to cover everything from 
inflation,- .pUbijc spending, and 
economic forecasting to . personal 
finance and taxation, oy way of stock 
market, International trade and focal 
authority, finance - fold all wifom the 
space of 200 pageS'-excites adinirpt‘ o n 

and a touch of apprehension; 

The' apprehension grows as Harrod 
embarksr His style is - leisurely,, 
conversational: the fireside chat, 
raftier than the terse briefing. He has a 
! nice tipeiri crusty asides; like his attack 
oh’ the Almighty for failing to defend 
theshilfoig; ®If ohly Qad had given us 
-six finkefc to a Hand, wecoulq still be 
enjoying". • the' ' infinitely , greater 

- r’ ' • ■ 


Separate Strands 

To diminish patiently like the White diffi! 

Your rucksack straps like mangrove shoots 
coded with movement take root anywhere^ 
bammocked above you on the luggage-rack 
, or attached to you riot knowing their luck. 

On the boat to Osterid, the Munich train 

■ thelnrimate thread may fray like saliva 
in a bkekdraught or ieawlnd . . such a 

delicate durable cable of twine 
unravels like limbs after love; a ladder 

of twisted sheets, your long hair in the night. 


Goethe’s Narrative Fiction. 

The Irvine Goethe Symposium 

Edited by William J. Lillyman 

Large-octavo. VIII, 229 pag«. 1983. Cloth DM B8,- ISBN 3 II 0087340 
.Essay, on Goethe’s prose works Including Werther. Wilhelm Meisier, Elective Affin- 
ities and Novelle. 

Contributions In German and English. 

William J. Lillyman 

Reality’s Dark Dream 

The Narrative Fiction of Ludwig Tieck 

Large-octavo. XU, 159 pages. 1979. Cloth DM 54.- ISBN 3 U0077I08 
A new ciidcal evaluation and Interpretation of the ma|OT namdw ficton (WUiiarn 
Lovell, Eckbert, Stembald, Runenberg. Elfcn, Des Lebens 

bona) of the German Romantic writer LudwigTleckandof the works written Jointly by 
Tieck and W. H. Wackenroder (HeraensergieBurgen, Phantaslen). 

Use Graham I 

Goethe: Portrait of the Artist I 

Large-octavo. X. 381 pages. 1977. Cloth DM 78.- ISBN 3 11 006928 8 

ThU study centres on eleven of Goethe’s major works, ami far eluefoadon draws 

on a broad specuum of his other writings, Including aesthetic and sdentlflc trcatUea as 
well asautobtogtaphical and critical works. It has been written with a double aim ; each 
of the individual readings can and does stand as a re-interpretation of the work con- 
cfemed. At the same time, a composite picture is built up to make visible the unique 
contour of this poet’s artistic physiognomy. 

Use Graham | 

Heinrich von Kieist: Word into flesh 
A Poet's Quest for the Symbol 

Large-octavo. Xll, 296 pages. 1977. Cloth DM 76,- ISBN 3 11007165 7 
This study represents a decisive brenk with a scholarly tradition that regards Kldst as a 
metaphysical poet celebrating ‘absolute feeling’. Through incisive te«ual analyses Of 
the poet’s letters and aesthetic writings as well M his creative ,opus the author shows 
Kieist to be beholden to a positivistic model of knowledge, yet groping nwanl a mote 
comprehensive vision, uneasily aware of the fact tliat his intellectual sonce fails to take 
info account vital ranges of experience. Kieist emerges as a master of 
: temporary theme* and techniques who tpnfua hearing before an , international toruni. 
All quotations from the German are plto given in English translation. 
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Famously rich 


By heart 


E. S. Turner 

Leslie Field 

Bender: The Golden Duke of 
Westminster 

292pp Weidenfeld and NicoEson. 
£12.95. 

0 297 78046 8 

“As an adult, he was half grown-up but 
twice life-size,” says Leslie Field of her 
hero Bendor, second Duke of 
Westminster, a fitting description of a 
man who once summoned his steam 
yacht Cully Sark from Norway to the 
Riviera in order to carry a party of 
guests from Cannes to Monte Carlo for 
a tennis match, then sent the vessel 
back to northern waters. 

Hugh Grosvcnor, nicknamed 
Bendor after his grandfather's 
racehorse, never got into the 
Dictionary of National Biography, fn 
1966 he was the subject of a full-length 


life, Lord of London, by Michael 
Harrison. Bendor's grandfather, the 
first Duke, did qualify for the DNB, 


though nothing could conceal the fact 
that he was duked for being 
enormously rich and nothing else. “No 
member of (lie family lias held high 
public office or performed great 
service to the state," says Bendor's 
new biographer; worse, the family has 
no stately home open to the public. 
The Grosvenors were too rich to have 
to be wise or witty, though Bendor is 
here credited with saying of the 
monstrous Gothic pile of Eaton Hall: 
“It would be as great a crime to pull it 
down as it 'was to put it up.” (That 
crime has now been committed.) 

Like Henry VIII Bendor was driven 
to excesses because his wives could not 
produce an heir (a son, Edward, died 
young), Unlike Henry he treated his 
discarded wives with marked 
generosity, which at least helped to 
compensate them for the years of 
seasickness in his yachts. In five years 
the third duchess never spent more than 
three weeks in the same place. No man 
ever rushed round more quixotically and 


more expensively, to less purpose. 

A former editor of the Taller, Ms 
. Field enjoys herself describing the 
trappings of Bendor’s power. She has 
an eye for jewellery, clothing, food and 
flowers. She revels in the details of an 
establishment which had a parrot-boy 
(to feed the parrot) and a monkey-man 
(to look after the monkeys on their 
lake isle). She notes Bendor's partiality 
■ for hiring special trains, his habit of 
ignoring the Post Office and sending 
his love letters by the safe hands of his 
servants, even across the Channel 
(lesser mortals could send their love 
letters by the now-vanished District 
Messenger service, but it wasn't quite 
tile same thing). 

At times the narrative teeters 
perilously between that of the Cartland 
school (“Tiredness and shyness 
vanished as she thought of the talc she 
would tell at the breakfast table; Tve 
actually danced with the famous Duke 
of Westminster' ”) and Jennifer's 
Diary (“the new Duchess, who was 
wearing a navy blue crepe suit with a red 
and white polka dot georgette blouse, 
and blue hat pulled down low, half 
concealing her face”). But there are 
many excellent anecdotes, one of which 
tells how the jealous "Coco" Chanel 
leans over the roil of the Hying Cloud 
and, in the Duke's presence, without a 
word drops his plump propitiatory 
emerald into the'sea. Well done, Coco! 

What, one keeps wondering, is 
Winston Churchill doing in this galdrel 
He is a constant guest. He is Bendor's 
best, men at his third wedding. At 
Eaton Hall ho is very angry when one 
of Bendor's conjurors whips away his 
braces, but he is soon back enjoying 
the ducal hospitality. When World 
War Two begins, he warns Bendor that 
his anti-Jewish and pro-appeasement 
attitude will steep him in “measureless 
odium” if he persists in it, and the 
Duke lakes the hint. Otherwise he too 
might have ended .up without his 
braces, in custody. 

Bendor had won the DSO in 1916, 
leading his armoured cars across the 
Western Desert to rescue a number of 


prisoners-of-war held by the Senussi . It 
was a very dashing exploit, though one 
is pulled up with a jerk by the sentence: 
“Meanwhile Bendor decided he could 
not risk any treachery ftom the Senussi 
guards, so they were all executed." 
Was that really the way of it7 Was the 
richest man in Britain an executioner? 
If the guards had been Germans, what 
would he have done? 

Bendor might have been 
remembered merely as the last of the 
really spoiled aristocrats had it not 
been for the part he played in the 
“Beauchamp affair.'' Earl Beau- 
champ, his brother-in-law. Leader 
of the Liberals in the Lords and 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, was 
allowed to flee the count™ in 193 1 after 
evidence, gathered by Bendor, 
suggested that he had indulged in 
homosexual recreations. “He was the 
last authentic case of someone being 


hounded out of society", we are told, 
but surely there are more recent 
examples. The disgraced Beauchamp 
could not have been given the 
ultimatum “Go out and govern New 
South Wales” because henad already 
done so, not very efficiently. It all 
happened because Bendor had old- 
fashioned ideas in sexual matters. For 
"shopping" his brother-in-law he has 
become a fiend in the eyes of those 
with new-fashioned ideas. 

It is a pity that so many of Ms Field's 
sentences are slapdash (“In addition to 
being the mother of his heir, the Duke 
was exceedingly fond of his daughter- 
in-law . . ."). She afso uses the word 
“convince” in the new-fashioned way- 
“he convinced her to open a London 
boutique”. But it is a lively account and 
will entertain a great many, besides 
bringing exceptional joy to the 
reviewers of Tribune. 


On the idyllic side 


an unhappy turn of phrase) on August 
Keith Jeffery 4, 1914, but also narrates the initial 

J enthusiasm which greeted the war and 

the subsequent widespread dis- 
Kirsty McLeod illusionment. One of her interviewees, 

t, _ - . B Ulric Nisbet, in 1914 a seventeen-year 

The Last Summer old schoolboy who was commissioned 

191pp. Collins. £10.95. in the first fortnight of the war, 

0 00 216456 6 graphically describes how enthusiasm 

was stiffened with a sense of duty. 

There was never any auestion but that 
How can we possibly discover exactly one should fight “for King and Country 
what the summer of 1914 was like? So ant * Empire . “On the Somme", he. 


Kirsty McLeod 
T he Last Summer 
191pp. Collins. £10 
0 00 216456 6 


enduring are the myths and so a <*ds, 
apparently comprehensive were the that”, 
destructive effects of the Great War _. 


Empire . 
, “they j 


just died and that was 


that it now seems impossible to . ^ ie Summer does not examine 

disentangle fact from nostalgic fancy. m an y depth *he “teetering on the 
In this book Kirsty McLeod gives us a ve k r §^ disaster" interpretation, 


mixture of both, although theemph 
is more on the latter. While she 


verge or Disaster interpretation, 
which, with the benefit of hindsight, 
afterwards gained Some currency 


Sidelights on history 
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used some contemporary historical amon S fo® upper classes. It does, 
evidence, the bulk of the volume is however, have some sharp criticism of 
based on memoirs of various sorts and T e . absurd adulation directed towards 
a series of evidently fascinating ,he legendary lost generation of gilded 
personal reminiscences collected by hy those who survived the war. 

the author herself. We learn, there- “ js an inescapable fact”, remarks the 


.* , Rosila Forbes leads him on, a little 

Steven Runciman * mccmsequenlly, to the description of a - 

• - - - ball that took place there in 1856. 

GRBiinwRiinv ■ is a lively account of the filming 

faERALD DE GAURY of Thc Leopard in 1962> Bt which 

Traces of Travel • . chanced to be present. There is a piece 

214pp. Quartet. £13.95. ' praising Lady Salisbury, wife of the 4th 

OlMimSX . Marquess. She was certainly a lady of 

' - great chain! and wit; but as de Gaury' 

.... • ' , only met her twice and the article 

in his torenote Gerald de Gaury asks consists largely of an obituary written 
the reader to "forgive a certain degree by somebody else , One wonders whv it 
of inevitable disjointed ness- for the was Included: The Eastern sketches' 
sake of an interest in the whole". The mainly concern. Iraq, dealing with the 
apology is needed; for Ihe book author’* journeys escorting the Prince- 
consists. of thirty seven articles or Regent Abdifilah, and with , his 1 

sketches, .ranging from one to nineteen experiences during the revolt in 

. pages in length, in historical sequence ■: Baghdad in 1941; there is included a 
but moving rather jerkily from one. poem written in his honour, which 
subject to another. It begins with an might almost have come from the pen 
encomium of Lord Kitchener, which of William McOonagall. 
seems to confirm the rumour of a close -ru. tu. „ 

..family connection. Then, after two seem are^l’Sen^hS^rirS 
sections on the author's experiences in rvlioftli ? h . d 

Gallipoli and in Flanders! we follow & 1 A 

him to the Arab world, when he was SSL ? Ti °* Jj2 U Jre ? nd 

appointed to be ao officer in the Arab L r ™‘ 5? ikii«S!SX ed a T e! !U 8 

• Levies in 1924 The next dozen p [ sons OJ distinction; and the 
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the author herself. We learn, there- 
fore, not so much “what happened” or 
“what it was like" in 1914, as what 
people have remembered of that “lost 
golden summer”, 

There are two polarized myths 


author, “that most of those who fought 
returned." But those .who did not 
return left behind them a memorial of 
peculiar emotional power: poetry. On 
every O-level syllabus in the country 
the “lost generation" is com- 


, ni . -t-. ~ j we ius>l gcncruuun is com- 

mrtrp^o^n Jrnihi' 2 .?JS?, 5 e - ^!u I * ar i?- n i! memorated by all those sensitive young 

which poetfi w hose occupational morbidity 
desmi^an idyllic, halcyon summer, a was swollen bv experience on the 


“lost Eden", the high summit of 
Edwardian peace, stability and 
contentment, all of which was brutally 


was swollen by experience on the 
Western Front. This was something 
which Rupert Brooke, who epitomized 
Ih ejeunesse dorie, never shared. It was 


The mainly concern lraq, dealing with the 
300 k author’s journeys escorting the Prince- 
s or Regent Abdifilah, ana. with', his! 
teen experiences during the revolt in 
ence -1 Baghdad in 1941; there is included a 
one. poem written in his honour, which 
h an., might almost have come from the pen 
>hich of William McGonagali. 


--—v me jrunuw uoree , never snareu. ll was 
° mf, f ^ , othe if a cruel irony that the author of “1914" 
I ™ i i t, i c fnr^an °* should have died from blood poisoning 
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war or no war, bU of Europe was on rHS Wa y ton B ntatUaUi P 01 *' 
the edge of predplce. Sodalunrest was 

mounting, syndicalist revolutionaries v-v 1 

spoke of imminent . industrial in- ( It - ! Cl T , Q 
surrectipn, the complacent capitalist Vy XX - U CLX U Ll v 
classes dung on to power only by • • ■ 

employing more and more repression. • - ■ - »■■■■— .■ - 

British politics . in particnlar were r * 

deeply awided. - as never before or • J Onll CxTIgg 
since - by. the Irish question, which 
. threatened - to . break out into 
widespread violent civil disorder; In 
these circiimstanceswar actually came 
as a relief, dissipating sodal tensions 
and redirecting domestic .antagonisms 
towards foreign enemies; 

Miss McLeod notes both of these 


David Dufp 

George and Elizabeth: A Royal 
Marriage 

240pp. Collins. £9.95. 

0 00 216375 6 
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.•MeoTthlngg.Out' of . largely, confined himself ,‘to royal 
seVcncnaptersittthe DOpk. shedevptes persooages who are dead. In tiis hew 
loneftach to ,tfje foutmonjhs of May to \ book, howevei 1 , .he attempts to write 
sffWJL Here we find Vera Brittain, about two people one of Whom is still, 
'KSKii PS®' RupcrtSrooke, Julian : happily, very much alive. Partly for this 

-'wSSSj- i cn i?>? n 3. Ascot, .reason, no doubtihis study of George 
H i n fe Dd J he VI: and Queeri Elizabeth (now thh 

i° *5® Queen Mother) is a father sickly dish, : 

^Ichre^hin^^^^bSrt^ ^b^oprindpay’many virtuesare 
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• >: thto ; bckilc 1 |sr still - Alt profits froqf tliest 

mofo disjointed. Thefe are a few more ^njholbgy of prose arii 
sketches on tbc East, hut- they ar;e; hy/^ distinguished writ 
dispersed amongst accounts of .the/ deluding The! 
authors visits to Ualy Orto Spain. of a Svetlaria 'Allllueva. Pc 


d the sftle of People h ah’ 
rose aridversepoft rails 
ed_- writers apd others 


: weekend - "to. , see - the races -at 
Longchnmps. A .aidnerl. iq the' old 
British Embassy fin Istanbul To meet 


uwiiq wun more guen memories since 
: Image we have of any historical 

; period unfortunately depends , to . 'a 
disproportionate.extent on the writings 
of those people .who : believed 
themselves important enough . to 
record their., owq memories. FeW 
maidservants,, alas, TriU : into this 

/Category. 1 

■fU ° De ,? f book is that 


bfeleony of Buckmgham-Palace on his 
returti : : from signing the ■ Munich . 
wreement in 1938, without remarking 
that this • was;, perhaps, the most 
unconstitutional * act • of- any British 
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Ruth Harris 

i 

Alice FAiRFAx-LucY(Editor) 

Mistress of Charlecote: The Memoirs 
of Mary Elizabeth Lucy * 

184pp. Gollancz. £9.95. 

0 575 03286 3 

Maiy Elizabeth Lucy was eighty when 
she fancied that it would amuse her to 
write her reminisences and that it 
might amuse her grandchildren to read 
them. She proceeded to fill five note- 
books with her story and half a century 
after her death these came to light in 
the drawer of her davertport. They 
were found by Alice Fairfax-Lucy, the 
daughter-in-law of one of those same 
grandchildren and another mistress of 
Charlecote, the Warwickshire house to 
which Mary Elizabeth was brought as a 
bride in 1823 and which was tobe one 
of the main interests and pleasures of 
her life. When she arrived the Great 
Hall “did indeed look as it might have 
done in Shakespeare’s time" but with 
the help of Thomas Willement, 
Stained-Glass Artist to George IV, she 
and her husband soon changed all that. 
Now Charlecote with its flock wall- 
papers, Tudor-style plaster ceilings 
and heraldic glass is a superb example 
of Early Victorian Gothic. 

The last words in her memoirs are a 
prayer for "more heart", and heart, in 
the sense of both courage and 
affection, coloured her life. She fell 
from a swing and nearly lost all her 
teeth, she fel) from horses, she was 
rescued from quicksands, she broke 
her arm, she was always fainting; she 
lost five of her eight children and was 
widowed young but yet there was 
always time for Y ‘a twirl at the swing of 
gaiety”. On the wrong side of seventy, 
at five o'clock in the morning, she 
danced Sir Roger de Coverley with as 
much spirit as sne had in her teens. No 
wonder that Lord Leigh insisted that 
she should open the ball with him. 

But there were dark leaves in the 
garland. She was not allowed to marry 
the young man with whom she Had 
“exchanged hearts” and although she 

E rotestea that she did not, could not 
>ve him, she was made to accept 
George Lucy, who to her seemed dull 
and middle-aged. Her mother told her 
that love would come “and it did come 
- but oh the sunshiny morning. of 
youth . . . .” George Lucy was a kind 
and indulgent husband but there was a 
room at Charlecote called the fatal or 
death room, because Mary Elizabeth 
lived to mourn every child that had 
been born In it. Left a widow at forty- 
two she continued to run Charlecote un- 
til her' son, Spencer, married: she did 
not realize her new position until on 
the eve or the wedding she found her 
bedroom prepared for the new Mrs 
Lucy. Spencer even suggested that she 
should give up her own maid to her 
daughter-in-law, but Gates was right- 
thinking and preferred to stay with her 
mistress. It cannot have been easy for 
any of them but "the bright hope or his 
future happiness, dispelled the clouds 
of my own gloomy thoughts and made 
me forget ‘self and how changed was 
my lot which had been cast on so fairs 
groilnd for so many years.” . 

She lived through the .whole 
Victorian era. As a child she had been 
taught by Mrs Thrale’s Signor PJozzi, 
as a married woman she had met 
Countess Guicdoli in- Rome and 
' found her like but not half as beautiful 
as aTitian Magdalene, .and as a widow 
she attended Daisy Warwick's wedding. 
Throughout it. all she was supported by 
■the conviction, which was of the age in 
tfhlch she' lived, that a raercmil 
providence had oroairied it all for m 
Best. . . 

Itiis easy to see why Alice Fairfax- 
Lucy when Working on Charlecote ana 
.the Lucies found Mary Elizabeth such 
:gpod company. She has even forgiven 
what Mary Elizabeth arid George did 
to ' the . house and- understands tneir, 
comfortable certainty that ariyyiingtiie 
Elizabethans did, they could do better. 
Her model introduction and postscript 
' frame the memoirs beautifully and her 
unobtrusive editidg sets them m rue 
context of the cohonuitv of place anfl, 
the passing of lime. She shares ber 
< predecessor’s qualities of heart ana wu, 
as Well as her gift- for the vivid turn ot 
. phrase. We are.lucky. that they should 
'have-- found each pther. ' . - 

: / •> :' -V •• • • .. 
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From Newgate to neo-georgic 


Pat Rogers 


John Fuller (Editor) 

John Gay: Dramatic Works 
Two volumes 

463 and 398pp. Oxford University 
Press. £45 per volume. 

0 19 812701 4 (Vol 1) 

Q 19 812320 5 (Vol 2) 

Dramatic works are both less and more 
than plays, as poetic works aspire 
beyond but don't reach poems. The 
term provides a neater title than Poetry 
and Prose, two earlier volumes edited 
by Vinton A. Dearing (1974) which 
made up Gay’s previous contribution 
to the Oxford English Texts. One 
needs this label because of the nature 
of the contents: a pastoral tragedy, the 
libretto for Acis and Galatea (variously 
styled a serenata, a pastora 
entertainment, and an English pastoral 
opera), several brands of farce loaded 
with rolonian epithets, and of course 
the ballad operas proper. Among this 
plethora of mixed genres one might be 
tempted to forget that Gay wrote an 
orthodox social comedy. The 
Distress'd Wife, and a kind of topical 
closet-drama, The Captives. His 
Rehearsal at Goatham makes a feint at, 
but never quite becomes, a rehearsal 
comedy. One of the farces is entitled 
The What D‘Ye Call If. as the editor 
remarks, this “Is in the tradition of 
Shakespeare's As You Lite ft and 
Twelfth Night; or What you Will' .but it 
Is also in the tradition of playful 
obfuscation and obscene quibbling 
which the Scriblerians favoured. 

Ever since the seminal essay by 
William Empson in Some Versions of 
Pastoral, critics have been much 
occupied by the genre slides in Gay: 
town eclogue ana Newgate pastoral, 
mock-heroic and neo-georgic. 


sense of Fuller's preferences: Of The glories of commerce ("To what does 
Wife of Bath he writes, "Only gusto the Crown itself owe its Splendor and 
and rhetoric could successfully begin to Dignity”) is taken straight from that 
disguise its lack of one of Gay’s recent hit, in a very unScnblenan vein, 
redeeming skills, imaginative The London Merchant. Most of the 
metamorphosis and farce” (though ingredients here are familiar, but they 
does “redeeming" refer back to tne are animated by Gay s car tor 


does “redeeming' 
defects in this pis 
judgment of wid> 
risks only one c 
opinions: “Just 


"Men were born to lye, and Women to 
believe theml" 

For the most part the editing is 
discreet and thorough: we can now not 
only play the game of ombre in The 
Rape of the Lock , but also join in a 
hand of quadrille at Goatham. The 


commentary is that relating to Three 
Hours after Marriage, and specifically 
the part of Dr Fossile. The editor 
quotes a contemporary key which 
identifies Fossile as Dr John 
Woodward on the basis of an anecdote 
about Kensington gravel-pits. But this 
is wholly superfluous; as Woodward 


edeeming" refer back to the are animated by Gays ear tor hand of quadrille at Goatham. The X mrcifluoua as Woodward 

in this play, or is it a limiting colloquial dialogue. Fullei r 'says of The . poss jJ le ground of criticism is that w ri«en themost influential work 
nt of wider application?) He Rehearsal at Goatham that the ^hotter p u |[ er e xp ec i s quite a lot from his eveT nubiighed on the topic in his Essay 
rily one or two adventurous spuwfcjike ^ readers. Granted Jatltasis a Natural History of the Earth 

edition, not a student text, one might 


Dvmiuu " . , 

Polite Conversation, though without 


Certainly his plays rely a good deafon 
parody and allusion. The wife of Bath 
novers some way off Chaucer, though 
the poet himself appears as a character 
in tne earlier incarnation of this piece 
(1713); in the later (1730), he i has been 
reduced to the lay role of Sir Harry 
Gauntlet. Then again, The Rehearsal at 
Goatham is an anglicized episode from 
Don Quixote: the story of the puppet- 
show from Part II, otherwise familiar 
today from Falla's opera El Retablode 
Maese Pedro. Achilles is in a double 
sense travesty, since it shows the hero 
In petticoats and it puts Homeric 
figures through burlesque paces. One 
might even say that Three Hours after 
Marriage is Scriblerian pamphlet satire 
cast in dramatic form, and as for ballad 
opera the very name of the form 

(oxymoronic as “rockopera" somehow 

fails to be) inscribes its mixed motives. 

There has been no collection along 



uau vrimwii lub , 7 t - r 

eveT published on the topic in his Essay 
towards a Natural History of the Earth 
(1695), and had collectors all over the 
world sending him fossil specimens. 
His visibility as geologist, as well as 
antiquarian and physician, was truly 

remarkable; and contemporaries 
would hove picked up many local 
allusions throughout the course of the 
play. When in Ihe first act he mentions 
the pineal gland. Fuller learnedly cites 
Descartes and others: but the original 
audience possibly recalled first the 
burlesque in Prior's Alma and then 
Woodward's own contributions to the 
subject. 

There is a wider point here. Fuller 
seems not to have seen in lime Joseph 
M. Levine’s book Dr Woodward s 
Shield (1977), subtitled “History, 
Science, and Satire in Augustan 
England", This would have aided his 
annotation, but more importantly u 
would have reinforced ihe centrality ot 
Three Honrs in contemporary 
thinking. Ultimately the moral panic ot 
the era went back not to Jacobites, or 
to innate Ideas, or to the rape of 
Clarissa, but - as in all ages, maybe - to 
matters cosmic, eschatological, 
theological. After Locke and Newton, 
thc great formers of the Augustan 
mind were Deonle such as Thomas 


Svestigating the social milieu and Dh V r ^ u d “" t h le lZa h corSf 
behaviour of Belinda and the Baron, so whereaprltj^ 


(skeleton, corpse 


this by parody. The What D' Ye Call It is 
Gay’s Rape of Ihe Lock." Ih a teasing 
final paragraph to the introduction, 
Fuller discriminates between the lack- 
lustre work and Gay “at bis best , 
which seems to mean the farces, the 
Beggar and Polly. “The early plays 
contain within their parody or 
buffoonery serious social and cultural 


SIIIIIUO — — — ,, , J 

dangler, fusty, formal and odd-body. 
As for The Rehearsal at Goatham, it 


tuny wu — — 

means that notes can be more scholarly 
than helpful: the sentence “In a while 


“S' Fieldingesque ^ I stand at Church” 

fi C “ l If ,n Ful!er t I' drfwi J^’hS1SSr3£S2 of"the 
identifications, as heap|ars to be, P-l«|- 


Burnet, Edward Llwyd, William 
Whiston, William Stukely and 
Woodward: creative ideologues and 
world-makers who happened to get 
things wrong. In what is probably the 
most significant work of the last decade 
for the study of the mentality of the 
-age, Levine shows how Woodward 
raised the study of fossils to true 
177 21 . philosophical dignity- "The disciples of 

thc doctor and natural philosopher 

forms or were exactly analogous to those of the 

jwing would antiquary ... natural history -Was 
a- anatomy thought akin to civil history; and . . . 
disSonf fossif shells were studied like ancient 
2 3 coins." For the virtuoso, which is 
z from “O Woodward’s role in the play, these 
ThU slightly things "were all somehow part of a 
intervention singE undertaking, out ot which, 
ore scholarly eventually, the entire bistoiy of the 
°“Ina white world would be re-created". We need 
' at Church” *° bear this in mind when, reading 
aScriblerian Gulliver, The Dunclad, Martin 
latfon of the Scrlblerus, for Swift Pope and 
Fashionable Arbuthnot charted these eddying 
ins are not so curre nis of bistorico-scientifie thought. 
^eriStw in The allusions are fighter and more 
if lTnr. purely facetious in Three Hours, but 


purely facet 
they lie at 


raucT s cuuiuii ui . - — - - ^ . 

(1926). This gave a plain text of all- that the watchmen are » 

three '■ ballad 1 operas,, plus The imitations of Dogberry . 

Mohocks The Wha t D’Ye Call It, scaled down to the comfortable panta- 
MonocKs, ine rrnm ^ — mime of Norris and p cn kethman" 


triVNOblWl WWWwmwm — - 

Dione and Acts and GQiatca: There 
were brief fragjmerits from the other 
plays, seethirtgly- diosen for "their , 
metrical status. The only itemB in the 
canon which ; have . previously been 
edited in the foil sense are The Beggars 
Opera, on repeated occasions, and 
Three Hours after Marriage (twice, 
both in 1961). John Fuller thus had 
much ground-clearing to perform: 
text, -Stage-history', commentary and 
glossary. He has done these lobs very 
well, within perhaps narrow limits, and 
serious investigation of all major issues 
called up by Gay as a dramatist will 
now start from these two volumes. 


—— ; --- BO- niiirnfrv 

that the watchmen are no more than quaoiry. , . 

imitations of Dogberry “inevilably Still, the mam case obviously has lo 
scaled down to the comfortable panto- rest ori the ballad openi. M) 
mime of Norris and Penkethman recently broadcast by the BBC but it 
seems a little condescending towards has not been easily available, and n- 
noteworthy performers we Tiave not gures more in literary anecdote than In 
witnessed fo' the flesh. On the otheT most readers’ or^ ^theatiegpera ware- 
hand , Fuller’s description of The Wife ness of live dramatic tradition; Had the 
of Bath, “Chaucer in niffc”, is exactly sequel actually gone on the stage at the 
right. Acis and Galatea scarcely exists time, a great deal woqld still nave de- 
as an entity upon the printed page: one pended on the actress who tooklhe 
hears the music in one's head, and the title-role: Lavima Fenton had retired 


The least satisfactory part of the of the 

Thumbs down 


preiorvod^ ktn^ ofsomT-profeBsional A little rabre .canto »wdtot< helv i 

status as a scholar, fce makes no per- plays left unpublished at Gay s dent 
S eflbrt To keep: Utewy The Distress' 'd W «®ms already I 
' sensibility, outqf hls introduction. The have taken account of the eor iest pla 
• author of Epistles t ti. Several, Persons by^ ^Fielding; especially Love in Sever 
■ would be unfikdlytomfsteke the public Masques. At the same June Jl 


nours tne music in one s hcou, uuc-iuio. . ~v _V ‘ vr 'T;r- 

lines of orint blur. Dione seems almost for a perhaps equally demanding me as 
to call for Handelian noises off, whilst mistress and ultimately consort to the 
The Captives must surely be dependent Duke of Bolton - an event with enough 
on covert political meanings- Fuller of an afterlife to warrant a mention .in- 
Doints out that the ministerial organs the second book of The Return of the 
were bland enough about the play, and Native. Polly in breeches conformed to 
seemed to detect nothing seditious in a lastingly poputer fashion: what does 
It But this is a text entirely concerned not seem to have been noticed is tnat 

'thtreason, conspiracy, injured inno- her fainting from fatigue and then 

ace, state prisoners, rebellion, “pub- arousal by the pirates must recall tiie 
k justice, informers and the like: disguised Imogen Jn the caye or Be- 
d in the year of the Afterbury affair larfus. Nothing can quite Hye up the 
e simply could not desensitize these original opera, however: the tunes 
ues The government hacks mw were never again so well chosen, and 
ve been bemused by the sheer densl- the striking ^paradoxw of Peachum , 
of innuendo. Locklt and Macheath decline in the la- 

... . , • l. f 0 p ihe two ter plays into cynical senlentiousness: 

A little rabre J® If nSy death ' "For I never in my life was treacherous 

smiasKSiE 


Marcy Kahan 

John D. Mitchell 
Theatre: The Search for Style 
332pp. Northwood Institute Press. 


$25. 

0 87359 028 7 • - • 

Aside from their professional 
reputations as “master-directors" , 
what do Hu Hung Yen (Peking 
Ooera). Gerald Freedman 


The result is an eccentric hodgepodge 

of theatrical enthusiasms, convictions, 

and prejudices. In addition to 
■ » ■' - conventional prescriptions for the 
. correct handling of Racine’s verse, 

. Restoration fans, and Sansknl 

te costumes, the reader is also 

Press. enlightened as to Ihe most effective 
way of singing “I’m just a girl who can t 
say no", ana warned that, in Kabuki 
v- t- theatre, a female character’s thumbs 

ofcssibnnl shoilld nCver show ' 
directors" , Mitchell’s , persistent and earnest 
i (Peking request for a definition of style , 
Freedman however, is Consistently, and perhaps 


rwnri Gerald Freedman however, is consisrenuy, 

(^roodway), Onoe Baiko Vn (Grand significantly i ^warted. 6f Ihetwenr^ 
KohuS, Tokyo), Dlmitrios Rondins five directors interviewed^ > 1 Jg* 

(Greek National Theatre), Paul-Emile 0 

Deiber (Comddio Francalse), : and, ( You, -apoye must miow t 
Wrwin Axer (Teatr Wspolczesny, composer to speak for bunseir ) or . 
wTL) hav= i commonlS S IBluology (“For a P™ducUon o f « 
B > masterpiece from his Meriveux play, ll „)s importent to 
(vtnnrrv'si renertoiie hi New 'York's achieve the style of Manvftux ) or 
Site Sr Adviced Studies in solipsism (“Style comes from om s, 
Sire Arts. And in Theim: Tl te sense of knowSig whst one's doing 1 ). . 
Search for Style, each, is interviewed. Ultimately, the richness and 

■ . ■ miliar l«famolinnnl ■ nF 41 m «hMlr1r.nl trR[llllonS . 


uve mrecioia ««.- 

refuge in mcanlnglbss generalization 
(“You, above &U. must allow the 
composer to speak for himself ) or . 
tautology (“For a production of a 
Marivaux play, it is important, to . 
achieve the style of Manvaux”) or 
solipsism (“Style comes from one s 
sense of knowing what one s doing: ). ,, 


Search tor iiyie, eacn is imenncvrcw. Ultimately, ms iiuuw« «■« 
along with nineteen other international • strangeness of the theatrical traditions 
colleagues, by the Institute's president, touched upon belie Mitchells ped- 
John D. Mitchell. antic preoccupations, and mBKe 


richness 


le Folk live so Great, when they 
nothing" (77ie Distress'd Wife). 
i the original makes verbal wit 


iasx pi: an eairor- iqr a J O - - .■ L ucy in the original maxes veroai wu 

opportunity; andit is only In glancing belongs to the s era of into y a me i ap hysical equation: “Sure 

, cri^ilC!iiuncnt 5 t^^^^ comedy, and one ot bis speecties on ine 


Mitchell seeks "explicit definitions 
of eighteen major styles of theatre . 


antic preoccupations, and 
this volume of* interviews 
dipping into. 
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Citizens’ theatre 
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John Hope Mason 

Marie>H£l&ne Huet 

Rehearsing the Revolution; 

The Stating of Marat's Death 1793- 
1797 

Translated by Robert Hurley 

116pp. University of California 
Eress. £14.50, 

0 520 04321 9 

He is sitting in his bath, his head 


Yet there was an appropriateness theatre, according to her, was "the monopoly of the ComSdie Franqaise in 
about David’s choice. Marat was first oppressive primacy of the text and the 1791 forty-five theatres sprang up in 
and foremost a writer and it was writers increased distance between stage and Paris, a huge increase in the audience, 
who were theprophets and priests of the spectators". In support of the second Nor wouldyou have guessed that this 
new order. From the middle years of point she refers to the clearing of audience, far from bang passive, was 
the century there had been agrowing, spectators from the stage; this had noted for the way it interrupted 


emphasis on the public role of the 
writer, the intellectual as man of 
action, the artist as teacher.- It was in 
this way that Voltaire and Rousseau 
were taken as harbingers of the 
Revolution and it was in this belief that 
David himself was working. When the 
Revolution came, writers were 


He is silting m ms oath, ms neaa prominently involved, directly and 
/hTcT ifiL If 6 ? JJ2! indirectly. An abundance of newspapers 
trick", if bk»l me tcrblH |£FS a « d ' h "" dreds ° f “» ^ were 

K. 'Si EWUfK . a™ then, * a handful of plays 


trickle of blood. The white turban 
round bis head and the linen draped 
round the bath look like strips of a 
winding-sheet. The nose, the wound 
and the winding-sheet remind us 
irresistibly of a hundred pictures of the 
dead Christ. But these elements of the 
picture are not the whole story. 
Balancing the bead and torso, to the 
right, is a wooden packing-case. On it 
lie pen, ink and paper; written on (he 
front arc the words "A Marat. David” 
and beneath them''L'An Deux". 
Beside it hangs a lifeless arm. a pen still 
in the hand. The pens, the slogan and 
the date are the signs of a new order. 

When we consider the number of 
dramatic events that occurred between 
the fall of the Bastille and Bonaparte's 
coup d'itat it seems astonishing that 
this picture, David's "Marat 
assassin?’, should be the most 
memorable image of those years. It is 


depicting Marat's death. These plays 
form one of the topics of this study. 
Marie-H£fene Huet's purpose is to 
moke a "systematic critique” which will 


happened thirty years before the 
Revolution, in 1759, though this 

inconvenient date is omitted. This However, Huet does touch on an 
move, she says, “was a development interesting point here and if she had 
Voltaire welcomed and Diderot not excluded so much important 
deplored . Wrong: Diderot had material from consideration she could 

campaigned for it. Like Voltaire he have made something of it. The passive 
had an elevated sense of the theatre s ro i e Q f the spectator in the theatre had 
function and wanted plays to be treated been sharply criticized by Rousseau, 
with respect. The spectators who sat on His Lettre A d’Alembert had con- 
the stage were not as Huet seems to demned French theatre for this and 
think, tne^eneral audience but merely a other reasons and had suggested 
hnndful of privileged members of instead a kind of civic celebration, an 
society. The inability to attend to such open-air fite in which a whole 
distinctions is characteristic of this community could participate. This 
k 00 * 1 suggestion, much quoted after 1789, 

The separation of spectator and coincided with other aspirations of the 
d with steadily mounting time - the desire to emulate some of 
We move from “the the practices of antiquity, the desire to 
p 18) of "an increasingly replace royal or ecclesiastical 
udience" (pp 19, 35, 37) ceremony with a civic equivalent -and 
ted role or spectator" (p contributed to the fires that were 
kes an “unconditional staged throughout these years. The 
'p 43), and then to an first anniversary of the storming of the 
subject to “close Baslile, the Ffite de la Federation. 
and“a profound and became the model for a series of 
s" (p 44). You would not public, mass events. Anniversaries, 
this ridiculously over- funerals, the installation of some great 
iric that theatres were man In the Panthdon. all became 
aular during these years, occasions for these files. Marat's 
le abolition of the funeral, organized by David and staged 


before the performances. 


Se r S"(pm 0 ? “an in«e«in^ 
“^strained. audience" (pp 19, 35, 


"systematic" is that she starts from a 
system, “a combinative series of 
relations (me comblnatoire) that 
underlies a vnriety of functions”. She 
takes the trial and execution of the 


passive role" (p 18) of “an increasingly 
constrained audience" (pp 19, 35, 37) 
to “the mutilated role or spectator" (p 
38) who makes an “unconditional 
submission” (p 43), and then to an 


perhaps not surprising that the great ‘. u ‘ va,UG ™ w 

mass events were not captured in a Wth 

striking visual image, but what of the SSSS - f !SKL *°jf Hu ? s1l °.^ n 


king and the death ofandDlavs about audie "“ ,“ b J«* to Bastile, the Ffite de la Federation, 

M^rat as narll events Tat can w™*)™ and“a profound and became the model for a series of 
reveal 'similarities between the tribunal sec , ret violence" (p 44). You would not public, mass events. Anniversaries, 
andthestace the executioner i!id the g P ther from thls “diculousty over- funerals, the installation of some great 
actor SF si o^ Hm uXlv Sc char 8 ed rhetoric that theatres were man in the Pantheon. all befame 
Durocseis to show foet“foe Revolmon ' m ™ ense| y popular during these years, occasions for these files. Marat’s 

%3££} ^ primari^in Ihe FolIowing * aboIition * ‘he funeral, organized by David and staged 

order of the language". T T 1 * f 

Unmasking a maschera 


striking visual image, but what of the 
executions of Louis XVI, or the 
Girondin leaders, or Danton or 
Robespierre? Surely they were far 
more significant. The death of the 
king, in particular, was an event about 
which everyone had strong feelings. 
Yet no record of his execution comes 
immediately to mind. Instead it was a 
sick, exhausted joumalist-cura- 
politidan who gave rise to this secular 
pieiA. Marat bad shown courage, it is 
true, and insight as well. The paranoid 
streak in his character gave him, like 
many subsequent revolutionaries, an 
■uncanny sense of the untrust- 
worthiness of other revolutionaries 
and an unshakeable conviction 
(confirmed by events) that the only 
people who would take care of the 
people's interest were the people 
themselves. But he had not been a 
committed republican till late in the 
day, and his assertions of the need for 
dictatorship were not well received by 


notable reluctance to do this. 

Discussing the adoption of the MaSOlillO (PA flli CO 

guillotine as the instrument of 

execution she cites some speeches in __ 

the Assembly in 1791.. These show, she Michael Byrom 

says,- that "revolutionary justice was Punch In the Italian Puppet Theatre 
inscribed in a system of communication _ .. _ pp 

rather than a system of values” (my 229^FontweH : Centaur Press. £15. 
italics) . In fact they show nothing of the 0 90000 120 8 
kind, what they reveal is a passionate .... _ ... . ' . “ 

concern that certain values will be T” e tld ? °* fo 1 ? entertaining and 
effectively promoted or engendered. , ormatl Y e s * ud 5[. ,s 8 httle misleading 
If you care about the values then you bccause the Engbsh Punch is not the 
care about how they are best “T “ Pulonella. though 

communicated, but to suppose that a derivative of him. Michael Byrom 
that concern makes the com- ‘f 11 ® “ 16 C T5 !? P n ? l J? f 101 " 

m unication pre-eminent is non- „ ^ 1662, and delighted Samuel 


informative study is a little misleading voice, 
because the English Punch is not the unique. 


Italian Comedy are clearly 
exemplified in the two zannl. 

But Arlecchino's Lombard sense of 
humour, beautifully conveyed through 
his dialect and his gestures, is quite 
different from, say, Stenterello's 
Tuscan gnagnera or Gianduja's 
Piedmontese self-assurance. And 
Pultinella’s Southern, plebeian 
features - his indolence, his sing-song 
voice, bis traditional hunger - are 


men who were passionate democrats. , characterized 


revolutionary 


, this excellent book ought to bring to many a f Irish 
picture Of Dante and a reawakened desire to tackle his 
difficulties and engage his rewards/ 

Anthony Burgess The Observer ; 


t same as me Italian nilanella, though Byrom realizes this, but tends to 
t a derivative of him. Michael Byrom ignore it in his search for similarities. 
. tells us that he came to Britain from Since he is concerned with “Punches 
, Italy In 1662, and delighted Samuel career in England, and the English 
Pepys and the court of Charles n. For a punch is a glove-puppet, lie pays 
long time thereafter “Punch” spoke an particular attention to glove-puppets, 
Italianate jingo (samples are riven ■ whose nuances are less conspicuous. In 
by Henry Mayhew in London Labour. Italy Pulcinella the glove-puppet is a 
and the London Poor,: 1861) and . good deal less articulate ■ than 
maintained an Italian flavour, like ice- Pulcinella the string-puppet, let alone 
cream or pizza. Bui in time he became the live Pulcinella on a “real” stage, 
as English as Yorkshire pudding arid There, glove-puppets were the lowest 
lukewarm beer, and Mr Byrom resents form of theatre. One man in a baracca, 
tt the inability of a contemporary ltalian or fit-up, could often do everything 
! scholar to enjoy him. 'The English himself, with the help of a child to take 
l Punchinello was a sort of Jack the the collection; he could manage two or 
Ripper; a blood-thirsty and murderous, even three puppets at a time, as well as 


muitication pre-eminent is non- J®®, and d ®!,j8 bt 1 cd Samuel 

sense. It is also hard to credit her Pepys and the court of Charles n . For a 
comments that for the spectator tbe T e tim ® thereafter “Punch" spoke an 
was “no real difference” between a live (samples are riven ■ 

execution and a theatrical performance Mayhew in London Labour. 

of an execution. anu the London Poor,; 1861) and 

- . g maintained an Italian flavour, like ice- 

On the theatre Huet is both ill- cream or pizza. But in time he became 
informed and wrong. . .What as English as Yorkshire pudding arid 


William Anderson 


m 
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.became an- unfeeling thug . . , the as pivetta, strega, franceschlha, tutui) 
good devil from Acerra wopld never which gave them different voices and 
have the heartlessness to knock down helped him to characterize his 
Zeza [the Italian equivalent of Judy], , protagonist. The puppets themselves 
not even as a jest;, and even less (6 were often works of art, as the fine 
thKwtbebaby out of the window. If he exhibition held of them in Milan in 
had done so in Naples, the people 1980 witnessed. The plays were short 
touW have destroyed the boothl" and elementary, sometimes abridge- 
Anton GiuIioBragaglias shock at the ments of more sophisticated ones 
■ft P uppet ■ vio,e iI ce seems,, and very largely based on improvisa- 
Wp«y. Prjptaterous to Byrom, who don. The cfialogue . was brief, 
points out PblcineUa’s fondness for the 8 • . ’• 

truncheon. ' ■ ■ . " ' 1 ■ 1 . 1 _ . 

Working as he is compelled to do Jean Benedetti 
from written sources (or what survives Ci , . M . ' . , 

■of them) apd from the bare outlines of S<an ™* V8 ! d: ^ Introduction . .. 

. characteh . (live performances. i79pi>,^ Methuen. Paperback, 1 £2.95 
; Surviying L only' (n : deKriptiohs):,^a 0..40. 50030 6 ^ /' . . 

thpatre, historian .like. Byroin may " ■■ ■ ' ' . ' ' ■ > 

^delude that Punch and Pulcinella. Staitislavski was an awkward and uhtmin- 


with great expense by the Jacobin 
government, was one such occasion 

Huet mentions the files briefly but 
chooses not to consider how they relate 
to her discussion. Yet these events 
were more representative of the 
revolutionary spirit than theatre plays- 
they were intended to break doii! 
precisely the separation she speaks of 
and so effect an emotional 
transfonpation, turning the individual 
mto a citizen. The extent to which they 
succeeded in doing this is very difficult 
to assess. Recent studies have argued 
that the very elaboration and detSl of 
the files entailed their inevitable 
failure, that the ambition behind them 
defied realization in any substantial 
way. 

Whether - or not , that \ was so, they 
are central to any treatment of 
spectacle and representation at this 
time and should have been considered 
here. Vast and grandiloquent 
statements about the Revolution carry 
little weight when so much relevant 
material is left out of account. In the 
last resort, however, it is not so much 
the inadequacy of its methodology, or 
its thoroughly derivative character, 
that deprives this book of value; it is 
the irresponsibility that pervades it - 
an irresponsibility to facts and an 
irresponsible use of language. Short 
essays can give broad perspectives, but 
not when conducted like this. 


although there is evidence of 
occasional displays of verbal virtuosity, 
especially in the stock-character, the- 
Doctor's Urate or long-winded strings 
of non sequiturs. Despite the exploits 
qf famous and even legendary masters 
like the Roman Ghetanaccio, a satirist 
who was often in trouble with the 
authorities, very few written texts 
survive. Byrom prints four in his own 
diligent -translations, yet the most 
substantial of these, "The Thirty- 
Three Misfortunes of Pulcinella”, is 
not an original, but his reconstruction 
based on a longer copione for 
marionette, or string-puppets. On the 
other hand, hundreds of plays for 
marionette survive, and Byrom lists 
those In the collection of (he National 
Library of Rome; he also quotes 
fascinating accounts of marionette 
theatre in Italy, by such articulate 
travellers as Dickens, Stendhal and 
Flaubert. 


Byrom’s subject-matter is immense, 
and he has wisely cut it down to size, ' 
contenting himself with following, in a 
series of sketches, the vicissitudes of a 
single maschera during two centuries 
or more, in its several incarnations, 
mainly as a glove-puppet, in the 
popular theatre on the piazzas, and 
more refinedly one in the palazzt, as a. 


guest in the Sicilian Opera del Pupl 
(based on tbe legends of Charle- 
magne), and so forth. Little of what he 


nas to tell neips us to Know uie nngusii 
Punch much better, but despite this he 
has provided a handy, lively, If some- ■ 
what rambling, survey of tbe fortunes 
of Puldnella. 

observation of great European actors 
(Salvini, Chaliapin, Duse) at workj 
and his own direction of,, and 


■HSSSi rtSPH • • • • Moscow Art Theatre. It is this interplay 

Stanislavski wasanawkWard and uhgaln- between theory and practice wnicn 
** y r ® sott ibi ie^ their ly young actor;plagucd by physicaftfin- makes Stanislavski worth reading today. 


, Macaw, Buccus and Pappus,. with theh 
long, hook noses^ a^d their distorted 
.voices. Indeed, at times Byf6m sees nc 
reaT difference between Puldnella and 
aoy other leading masi;hera\> ■' 

Arieochino in Venice; Giandda in 
, Jjrin, .Stentertllo In. Florence. 
• ! ?f?PPi^V: r in ' Bergamo, and 


. - . 0n ’ IWJl£ °* VocaI stamina, and general 
us, , with their amence of control over bis action?. De- 
teir distorted spite his! intellectual awareness of the ■= 
ytomsees no need for truth, honesty and observation. 1 
uldneUa and on the stage, he was spsceptible to “theat- 
era }' ■: '• Jlctfl clidid”as soon as he:began to re-/ 
Giandijja In "W® (“Thigh boots, a; sword land a 


Ibdn. :SjentertIlo In. Florence, cIw^yrerefaTal to him”). As:)ennBe- 
‘ ; ! . 'Gfoppmqi , in ' Bergamo, ana ne detti makes clear in this lucid .and 

. ... ' > . , .Skharone Ih MddCris , ^ and if We . f° u .9^y researched handbook,, ;gtanis- 

Award/ J ■ \ ;look beyond theAjps, We findhlmin btyskfsapOTOachto acting. tralningisbest 

even; more_ gulsw; ..in i England/r .^^Wi ln tends .ofrhls personal 



Although his method is partially 
codified . in Ah Actor Prepares and 
[Building' A. Character, Stanislavski, 
remained free from- the rigidity and 
complacency of ,tbe artistic -guru. 
Dining the fast five years of his life, he 
expreMod a healthy dissatisfaction with 
his system, questtonirig the value oj 
months ,pf meticulous : research and; 
anAlysik as. a prelude . to rehearsal; 
“With, a stuffed head and empty heart 
the aCtor geies on stage and simply can t 

dp anything. ".As Benedetti cautions,. 

i his work should be read for the ques-. 
: tionf . he raises, and ‘'alternatives 
suggests, concerning the creative work 


Strutting and fretting 


SK 
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Mark Taylor 

Shakespeare’s Darker Purpose: A 
Question of Incest 
203pp. New York: AMS Press 
(distributed in the UK by Eurospan). 
£22.50. 

0 404 62277 1 . 

At a time when usable and highly 
authentic reconstructions, in London 
and Detroit, of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean theatres are not merely 
planned but seem quite likely to come 
into being, studies of their structure 
and of conditions of performance in 
them take on a mofe than academic 
importance. And it is a particularly 
happy chance that, within a few days of 
the dedication of the site in Southwark 
on which Sam Waqamaker and his 
associates plan the reconstruction not 
only of the Globe but of a Stuart indoor 
theatre, there should appear from a 
member of his advisory committee a 
book of such distinction as John 
Orrell's The Quest for Shakespeare’s 
Globe. ■ •• 

There were - in fact two Globe 
theatres. The first was itself a 
reconstruction of London's earliest 
playhouse, the Theatre, after it 
liad been dismantled in dramatic 
circumstances in December 1598. The 
Theatre was in Shoreditch; its timbers 
had to be transported across the 
Thames to the Bankside. The re- 
constructed building, now the Globe, 
burned down in 1613 when the firing of 
cannon during a performance of 
Shakespeare and Fletcher’s Henry VIII 
set fire to its thatch: A second Globe 
arose on the same foundations, so 
Orrell feels -justified in regarding the 
search for tne structural features of 
either theatre as substantially the same 
enterprise. 

Thei relationship between the first 
and the second Globe is important 
. because more valuable pictorial 
evidence Survives about the later than 
about the earlier theatre. The crucial 


Stanley Wells 

handbook of 1611 which describes a 4 
device resembling one depicted nearly £ 
a century before by Dflrer. in which an < 
artist views his subject through a fixed t 
eyepiece set so that he can draw on a f 
fiat sheet of glass placed before it. The 1 
device, and variations upon it, were i 
well known to Italian artists, but Orrell t 
believes thRt the handbook of 1611 i 
represents its introduction to English i 
readers. Only by positing the use of < 
such an instrument can he account for i 
the degree of accuracy found in the ! 
Durham House view, on which “Even i 
the very width of the White Tower is l 
exactly stated in relation to the much 
larger intervals between, say, the i 
Tower and St. Paul’s, or between St. 
Sepulchre and Bow Church." 

From this, Orrell goes on to enquire 
whether “Hollar's own Long View, 
with its tantalizing picture of the Globe 
and the Hope", was “the result of 
surveys made at the topographical 
glass' . Establishing that the point of 
view from which the panorama was 
made was the tower of St Saviour's 
Church (now Southwark Cathedral), 
and comparing it with the two other 
major, roughly contemporary 
panoramas of London, by Visscher ana 
Norden, Orrell arrives by an im- 
pressive and formidable scries of 
excursions into the .stratosphere of 
higher mathematics at the conclusion 
that each “is based on an accurate 
survey made according to the 
principles of the topographical glass”. 

Attempting to test his case at 
first hand, he climbs the tower of 
Southwark Cathedral “accompanied 
by a very cheerful assistant verger , 
and finds that “as one stands there 
looking out over what Hollar saw, now 
so muen changed and yet so much the 
same, an angel of history dances 
among the pinnacles". But, in a self- 
deflation characteristic of the tone of 
this admirably written book, he adds 
“Or perhaps it was just a pigeon. 

Hollar’s topographical precision 
was already recognized: Vladimir 
Denkstein lays grtsat stress on it in his 
1 study Hollar's Drawings ; but while 
Orrell admits the possibility that the 
’ artist's accuracy was "arrived at by a 
1 mental rather than a mechanical 
’ process", he makes a strong case for 
' the use of a glass or other device. 

In any case, the implication of his 
findings is that, from Hollar’s first- 
. hand drawing, “we should be able to 


43 feet across; scholars have tended to 
assume that the same was true of the 
Globe. Professor Orrell undermines 
this assumption by seeking a rationale 
for the plan of the Fortune. The gist of 
his argument is that the contract was 
made with Peter Street, a carpenter; 
that caroenters measured by means of 
a rod 16 feet 6 Inches long; that 43 feet 
is “the altitude (to within about lVi in.) 
of an equilateral triangle whose sides 
are three rods (or 49 ft 6 in)”, and that 
such triangles were used by land 
surveyors to measure area and "by 
masons and carpenters in the lay-out of 
buildings according to the method 
called adtriangulanr. Having used this 
method for the stage, Orrell argues. 
Street and his colleagues then used for 
the foundations of the outer wall 
the related ad quadratum system, 
producing a square with sides of “79 ft. 
AVi in., or within 2 Vi in. of what the 
contract ted us to expect". On this basis 
Orrell concludes that the Globe stage 
was 49 ft. 6 in. wide, and that the frame 
developed from it, also by the ad 
quadratum method, would therefore 
have an overall dimension of 99 ft. (six 
rods)- very close to the figure obtained 
by an analysis or the Hollar documents. 

A Globe larger than previously 
estimated has the advantage of 
making more plausible contemporary 
statements that similar theatres could 
hold over 3,000 spectators; and Orrell 
produces entirely convincing evidence 
that the seating arrangements allowed 
less space for each spectator than has 
previously been supposed. He offers a 
fascinating analysis of a drawing with 
accompanying text of what has 

g reviously been thought of as a 
rennan theatre but which Orrell now 
demonstrates Is of the hall of Christ 
Church, Oxford, as arranged for a 
performance before King James 1 in 
1605. Working from this, Orrell 
calculates that the Globe could hold 
some 3.35P people: rather more than 
double the capacity of the Oliver or 
i the Royal Shakespeare Theatre. This is 
■ consonant with the _ report of the 
: Spanish ambassador in 1624 that at 




"Bartalinl” (1943) by the San Francisco photographer Johan Hagemeyer, 
reproduced from volume 16 of The Archive, available from the Center for 
Creative Photography, University of Arizona, 843 E. University Boulevard, 


Tucson, Arizona. 

Shakespeare's Time, and also on the so; 
authors own experience and expertise is ind 
as a director of plays in university trnditU 
departments of dramn. In some res- in the 
pects his book is complementary to “the fi 
Michael Hattaway's Elizabethan Men 
Popular Theatre , In the same series, attend 
reviewed in these columns on to Pi 
December 17, 1982. Hattaway offers excel! i 
fuller information about theatre 
■practice In general; Thomson con- more 


so; indeed, at times it 
is indistinguishable from _ a more 
traditional kind of literary criticism, as 
in the analysis of the conditional as 
“the fundamental mood of the play". 
Men of the theatre have to pay 
attention to minor characters as well as 
to protagonists, and Thomson is 
excellent on the role of Sebastian. 

Actors and the theatre occupy a 
more central and pervasive role in 


performances of Middleton’s anti- 
Spanish play, A Game at Chess , the 
second Globe held more than three 


documents 'are two drawings made by 
Wenceslaus Hollar in 1640, along with 
his etching of 1647, The Long View of 


London,, based oh them. One of the 
' drawings, now in the Yale Center for 
British Art. has been known to theatre 
historians since 1949; In it, the labels on 

■ the Globe and the Beaf -baiting House 
(the Hope) are reversed. The Other 

. ; drawing, first published in Shakespepre 
Survey as recently as 1978, is sketchier. 
It is in the John Rylands Library, 
Manchester, 1 and Orrell shows that a 
. third Hollar drawing, of 1638, in the 
Pepysian Library, Cambridge, is a 
: companion piece, and that together the 
two form a contiguous panorama , of 
, ■ : . London. The drawings ate small. Even 
: in the larger - the one at Yale - the 
' Globe measures only 22 millimetres 

■ across. But Orrell nas developed a 
remarkable and fascinating way of 

. reading the pictorial evidence which, 
/'.•.ho persuades i us,., provides extra- 
ordinarily precise Information about 
/the theatre^ structure. 

; . iExantlning a different Hollar vjew of 
:■ London, ana supposing it fo have been 
~ . ntade frotn' ‘Durham House/ Orrell 
A finds that,- when the' identifiable 
IAndmtfrks are plotted on sight-lines 
. v drtiwn to pbsittbps - traced’ from a 
/ : modern I map,- the correspondence Is 
1 ' exact. Merely in pa$slng, ne ldenhDes 




textbook : of Ifrevemble* solutions; ; . 

yA viliafev; kihaii 


/ by . what means HoUar'/mlght have 
j ; -nchieVed such fopdgraphtc exactitude. 




KAhait-: ,^/- V -^He .finds' t^e answer^i a surveyors 5 


hand drawing, “we should be able to - 
measure, within the tolerances we have 
now become accustomed to, the veiy 
size and proportions of the theatre 
built by Shakespeare's company for the 
acting of his plays". His detailed 
analysis of the pictorial evidence leads 
him to the conclusion that the Globe 
was 102,35 feet across, and that the 
nearby theatre in Hollar's drawing, the 
Hope, was 99.9 feet.These dimensions 
are, as he remarks, “rather larger than 
has hitherto been generally 
understood" (though, as he also 
acknowledges, “Richard Hosley, 
surely the most meticulous scholar to 
address himself to this problem, had 
already concluded that the second 
Globe was abouUQG ft- across"); and 
they are also rather surprisingly close 
to each other. But the coincidence 
“tends to confirm both readme 
because the surviving contract for foe 
Hope requires that theatre to be the 
same size as the Swan, because the 
Globe drawn by Hollar was built on 
the same foundations as the first and 
because the first Globe had been made 
of the timbers of James Burbage s 
Theatre. So the evidence derived from 
Hollar's drawing “implies that foere 
was a customary; plan that had been 
traditional since Burbage established it 

• in 1576". . 

An interesting- effect of foese 
conclusions is to reduce the signi- 
ficance of arguments by analogy with 
the Fortune Theatre, "a squarehouse 
quite different from any of the others in 
plan", whose Contract requiresihkt It 
have an over; til dimension of 80 feet. 

. This contract is an Infuriating 
. document because it require* the stage 

and tiring house to be/contoved and 
fashioned like unto ^e stage of the said 
playhouse called foe Globe . H ofoy d 
had! Spelt out the details, we should 
. have had a .uniquely tnformahve 
/ account of foe essential features of at 

• least one Elizabethan theatre. 

The Fortune's stage was to measure 


thousand persons “on the day that the 
audience was smallest” • 

Orrell’s techniques are highly 
specialized, and a thorough testing or 
them would be laborious. His findings 
may be greeted with a degree of 
scepticism; advance publication of 
some of them has already sparked off 
disagreement. But they are solidly 
based and persuasively argued. In tne 
maturity of its scholarship, the 
originality of its approach, the lucid 
grace of its exposition, the courtesy of 
its tone both to the reader and to ofoer 
scholars, and its physical piesentation, 
this is an exemplary study. 

There is, however, one matter in 
which I am at odds with John Orrell. 
Discussing the Globe as “an acoustical 
auditorium" , he claims that “what is 
most interesting about the Globe -? 
what would be most interesting if it 
were to be reconstructed now - is not 
the comparatively trivial business of 
how many stage doors it bad, or how 
high its stage was, orwhether fopfe W®? 
a discovery space' or . an inner stage; 
blit what it sounded like”. The plays of 
Shakespeare and bis contemporaries 
have come down to us so imperfectly 
that precise knowledge about these 
“comparatively trivial^ matters would 
be of inestimable help to editors in 
clarifying the impact ' stage 
directions of the original texts, pna so 
also t6 . directors in attempting to 
realize them either, for reconstructed 
auditbfia of Shakespeare’s time or for, 
the rnddern theatre. . 


1599 to 1608. His account of the (he There is a contrast with 
company ■ Interestingly stresses orreH’s emphasis on the Globe as an 
its cohesiveness and its general ‘« aCOUS ,ico] auditorium" in Thomson's 
respectability. Noting, tor instance. st atement “We should not be fooled by 
that one of the actors, Augustine Cr jtics who assert the primacy of the 
Phillips, made numerous bequests to voice j n Elizabethan acting. Physical 
his fellows, including his best clothes to ^ and accurD cy were at least 

one apprentice and his musical important. ” Thomson makes us 

instruments to another, he remarks ronorious of the variety of response 


that “There seems no doubt that the 
Chamberlain’s Men were Phillips’s 
family." Thomson pa bits a credible 
picture of tbe company as a group of 
shrewd business men conscious of the 
risks attendant upon their profession - 
the knowledge that theatres would be 
dosed in time of plague, the troubles 
of censorship and. other forms of 
government control', problems caused 
by bad weather in a theatre that was 
partly open to the elements, as well as 


as important." Thomson makes us 
conscious of the variety of response 
that the play calls up in us- response to 
a necessary variety of acting styles, to 
the physical prowess of the performer 
(in which Shakespeare's interest 
is evidenced in the “unnecessary 
invention" of Claudius' account of 
Lamord), to the sounds of drums and 
trumpets, to the significances of dumb 
show, mime and patterns of costume. 
But he alerts us, too, to the play's 
ideas, to its techniques of stimulating 


Such directors will find much, to 
interest them in Peter Thomsons 
Shdkespeare’s Theatre, h} which 
(following the pattern' established by 
iJohn Russell Brown for the excelled 
series 'Theatre Production Studies), 
he provides first an account • of 

minnanu thpn H KtllllV 


the .. varied “WJ 1 * A^Ja/l “to bring into focus the nature and 
encounter on provincial tours. And the 0 f t h e stage-hand’s 

playwrights had to responsibilities during le- first 

performances rfJMT. 

to be adapted. Peter Thomson write's. in .a. ctisd/ 

Professor Thomson is aware of the sharp, enlivening style: Ben Jonsoa ‘ is 
imperfect nature of the evidence that not the only playwright who has felt 
hascome down to us. and exerdsbs an like killing an actor, butheisone of the 
attractive mixture of caution and very few who actually did it ; Unable 
shrewd common sense on doubtful to gel a word in edgeways, perhaps, • 
issues: thus, though we know too little Polomus s wife has passed sriently to 
about the composition of audiences, foe grave." In genera) Ws scholarship is 
“It Is quite inconceivable that the great adequate to his task, though Jonson s 
Dlays of the Elizabethan and Jacobean- Prqfogue to Even/ Man in his Humour 
eras had to reach the discerning cannot properly be used as evidence of 
audience across an intervening mob or thefore. practice in 1598 as it was 
noisy, ignorant yobos.” Admitting font wntten for the ptay s revised version, 
-reconstructions of the Globe .“hove probably in 1612-13. 
aiwayltetravedfoe w prejudl^^the|r p etcr Tlvomson moves 

notional architects and with discrimination 

own predispositlon among his authorities, Judith Cook, m 


PoVonius’s wife has passed silently to 
the grave.” In genera) Ws scholarship is 


S irformed by tills company. Whereas 
rrell's book is a work of fundamenfo] 
resewch, Thomson's is a synthesis add : 
interpretation, depending partly on 
such studies as E. K. Chambers’s The 
Elizabethan Stage and G. E. Bentley s ; 
J7ie profession of Dramatist in 


aids, in (tost^es _whore tayumnew moterial She 1B kes the leading men’s 
WOU ^ J lh 1 Toles in Shakespeare, provides 

surprised the first audiences . • tetchy, unreliable, gossipy back* 

These views colour his treatment of ground to tbe plays and to per- 
the three individual plays, each of formnnees of the past, and quotes, 
which he approaches in a distinct way. extensively from statements by leading 
In Twelfth Night he concerns bim&elf aclors 0 f t t, e present day, Including 
with the play’s music, with properties ma ny members of the Royal Sbake- 
- and costume and j more generally, with, speare Company who have allowed her 
time and place in ; the play's scheme . to tape-record them. Many of them, in. 
Though his criticism is firmly based in their.turn, apeak in at) onecdoial. ^ftqn . 
. practit^ realities, It is riot reductively hyperbolical and imprepsidn lsdc 
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manner about their roles. The book 
may be of interest to the actors’ fans, 
ana from lime to time we (earn 
something about the way the actors 
approach their roles, but they tend to 
talk about them in a very generalized 
fashion rather than about the moment- 
by-moment engagement between the 
actor, his role ana the production. 

In Shakespeare's Darker Purpose, 
Mark Taylor writes about incest in 
Shakespeare's plays. There is one 
apparently incestuous union . in 
Snakes pea re which is of real critical 
interest. Hamlet regards his mother’s 
remarriage with nis uncle as in- 
cestuous, but it is questionable 
whether Shakespeare’s contempo- 
raries would have taken the same view 
of marriage to a dead husband's 
brother. Mark Taylor does not 
mention this problem, Apart from 
Pericles, in which incest is overt, the 
plays he considers are those in which 
incestuous desires arc scarcely, if al all, 
conscious and are never made explicit. 
All relate to fathers and daughters. 

Taylor writes with enthusiasm, even, 
on some subjects, with goad sense; but 
his judgment deserts him whenever a 
father and. daughter come within his 
range of vision. Indeed, the falher 
needed not even be present. Isabella 
(in Measure for Measure) "may be ns 
shocked as she is by Angelo's advances 
because she is maintaining her purity 
for her father”. Egeus, ■ Polonius, 
Brabanlio, Lear, Lcontes, Alonso ,• 
Prospcro - nil arc motivnted by 
unconscious sexual desire for their 
daughters; the fact thnt they may be 
harsn to them only proves this the more 
strongly, because the daughter’s 
becoming what the father “covets and 
cannot have is, in his mind, the primal 
act of filial disobedience, nn 
intentional gesture of supreme 
mockery, for which no punishment is 
too stem”. 

Taylor's nim appears to be to 
demonstrate archetypal patterns which 
may be held to confer significance 
upon certain plot elements, and to 
account for their power. It Is u 
reasonable aim. I have some sympathy 
with, for instance, his claim thtu 
Robert Greene’s Pandosto (on which 
Shakespeare based The Winter’s Talc ) 
is ’’mythically resonant” to an 
exceptional degree; certainly its 
popularity for two centuries after its 
composition would support this. But in 
his interpretation of Shakespeare, 
Taylor strains evidence ludicrously. In 
The Merchant of Venice, G rat Sana, 
speaking to Nenssa about his ring, 
declares, “Would he were cell that had 
. it, far my part . . To Taylor, this 
signifies that"Gra(iano. unconsciously 
- wishing to castrate his wife lest she, in 
. her infidelities, figuratively castrate 


him, is doing nothjng less than taking 
an oath Ujpon his penis.” And a 
laborious . attempt to relate Pelag- 
: ianism. to certain characters of 
■ •- Shakespeare depends on the fact, that 
Morgan, the real name of Belarius in 
Cynibeline, “is Welsh for ‘the sea’ "and 
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Imagine the scene 

Roger Savage 

Painting is concerned with the masters off in 1812, have vanished except for a 
and journeymen in a large movement tantalizing half dozen. (What a 
of taste: a movement from emphasis on revelation it would be if an accidental 
stock scenes usable in a variety of find raised the number even to twenty: 


number 


shows to the creation of scenes the number of the fascinating 
specifically for a single show; from high maquettes for Paris Oplra productions 
humanist symmetry celebrating the of the 1750s which survive at 


mysteries 

absolutism 


perspective and 
a more romantic, 


Chambord and which are identified in 
an article by Jdrdme de la Gorce in 


democratic asymmetry; from scenes the October 1983 number of Early 
elegantly backing the dramatic action Music.) For another thing, de 
to scenes threatening to devour it; and Loutherbourg's work was largely on 


from acheerful unconcern with specific very transient and trivial shows. It is 
place and time to a fascination with the hard not to feel that most of those 
antiquarian and the topographical, pantomimes, burlesques and travel- . 
Miss Rosenfeld connects this broad spectaculars were a monstrous waste of 
shift with more technical shifts in the his time and talent. And it is significant 
scene-dock and the paint room: the use (hat his collaboration with Sheridan, 
of the wing-and-shutter scene (which his only collaboration with a living 
changed magically before one's eyes) writer of something like genius, should 
giving way to the development of the have been over the rather rickety 


Young David Garrick was remarkably 
canny tn his choice of a finishing-school 
master. It was the earliest example of 
that knack he had of getting on with the 
best people, a knack which wns to help 
set him up as the most acceptable, 
respectable, clubbable great English 
actor of (hern all. Choosing Samuel 
Johnson at Edial, and then going lo 
London with him in 1737 like Dick 
Whittington and Supercat, created a 

f lood bond; so that when, ten years 
ater, Davy needed a prologue for the 
re-opening of the Drury Lane 
playhouse under his new management, 
Johnson obliged - and with one of the 
most memorable documents of 
the eighteenth-century theatre. A 
schoolmaster’s gift, the prologue is 
highly didactic. The history of the stage 
since Shakespeare is sketched as a 
cycle of instructive excesses: by turns, 
overmuch artifice, subjectivity, 

» and frivolity betray the drama, 
e Drury Lane audience is 
exhorted to insist on Nature, Sense and 
Tniih from its authors and actors so 
that a new great age of theatre may 
dawn. The alternative is a whirligig of 
fatuity driven by “the wild vicissitudes 
of. taste". 


giving way to the development of the 

’•set” scene (which might call for an Camp and over The Critic, where he 
act-drop to cover its setting up); did tne grand marine display ostensibly 

g eneralized lighting by candle and oil devised by Mr Puff for his egregious 
ecominglocfllizedlignting by gas; the tragedy The Spanish Armada. “Now 
domination of a small, reticent ( for my magnificence”, says Puff, 
profession by a few foreign scene- echoing the promise of his model of a 
painters yielding to- the growth of a century before, Mr Bayes in The 
sturdy native school able to make its Rehearsal: “J'll show you the greatest 


sturdy native school able to make its 
presence felt on playbills. 


Rehearsal: “J’ll show you the greatest 
scene that ever England saw: I mean 
not for words, for those I don’t value; 


tl.: nn p nr IUI wuiua, IU1 muse i uuii t vaiuc, 
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understandably tends to present these 
changes - all scrupulously documented 
- as advances. Johnson would have 
disagreed, as pomposity piled on 
pomposity, and even Thomas 
Gainsborough told Garrick in the 
1770s that truth (and doubtless sense 
and nature too) had become the victim 
of the new teclinioues, that “eyes and 
ears are thoroughly debauched by 


That literate drama should have 
been at loggerheads with scenic 
magnificence, and that if anything the 
rift should have got worse as the 


ot tne new tecunioues, that eyes and 
ears are thoroughly debauched by 
glare and noise”. Yet on one level 
Rosenfeld is right. Scenography was a 
much more versatile, ingenious. 


lucrative and respected art in later 
Georgian Britain than in earlier. Does 
it follow, though, that there was 


necessarily an advance in the absolute 
quality of the age’s most outstanding 
work? It is hard to say. Continental 

nn m 11 ole ononort ««->t DArniii^o riarindi 


One characteristic of the Drury Lane 
Prologue is the firmness with which it 
sets Nature, Sense and Truth in 



"recalls the original name of Pelagius, 
which is Greek also for the man from 
the sea”, and that the name "Belarius” 
has six of its letters in common with 
“Pelagius": To deduce from this a 
meaningful relationship between 
characters in Shakespeare, who come 
from the sea . and . the (enets of 
Pelagianism strains credulity. 


opposition to music and spectacle. 
Johnson seems to be thinking about 
rather more than the vogue for 
pantomime when he insists that, if there . 
is to be “useful mirth and salutary woe” 
at Drury Lane, we must chase away 
“the charms of sound, the pomp of 
show". But was war really inevitable 
between the poetically improving and 
the musically arid visually seductive? 

. The charms of sound in the. 
eighteenth-century playhouse have 
been investigated recently in weighty 
books by Winton Dean, Roger riske 
and Eric Walter. White; and now - as 
the climax perhaps to that Impressive 
series of theatre studies she has been 
producing over the last forty-five years 
.r. Sybil'- Rosenfeld takes a look at the 

S of show, from 1700 to 1830, the 
of Dryden to the birth of the box 


parallels suggest not. Bdrain’s designs 
for Lully in the late seventeenth 
century are neither' better nor worse 
than Schinkel’s for Mozart in the early 
nineteenth; and at the Drottningholm 
Court Theatre near Stockholm the 
earlier, neo-classical sets were just as 
good as the later picturesque ones. 

Of course it is easy to compart. 
Birain and Schinkel because of the fine 
colour sketches that survive, while at 
Drottningholm the actual objects are 
still there, and during the season their 
replicas are put through their paces 
nightly under simulated candle-light 
(proving incidentally that gas was not 
necessarily an advance). But In Britain 
there is the Regency forest-set at 
Richmond and not a lot more where 
actual objects are concerned; and as 
for hard evidence In sketches ’ and 
paintings, outside the big early 
nineteenth-century archive of work of 
the Grieve family there is not even' a' 
huge amount of that, and what there is 
is not always easy to . interpret. 
-Rosenfeld carefully discusses and 
helpfully reproduces eighty examples 


Thomas eighteenth century went on, was 
in the certainly one of the wilder vicissitudes 
5s sense of taste; but it was one for which 
te victim Johnson himself and like verbal- 
yes and puritanical thinkers were as guilty as 
:ned by the spectacle-freaks. It was a fairly 
ne level isolated voice that could say of a De 
by was a Loutherbourg pantomime ddcor (in a 
genious, Westminster Magazine of 1776): "we 
in later could not help wishing that the talents 
:r. Does of this man, instead of being used to 
sre was save paltry things from damnation, 
absolute were united to those of Shakespeare, 
standing to astonish or to enchant us into 
itinental virtue”. • 


■ If there is something Canute-like in 
the way Johnson’s Drury Lane 
Prologue tries to stop the tides of music 
and spectacle which a few decades 
afterwards would join to produce 
English melodrama (and something 
moTe-like in his not seeing that a form 
such as melodrama - to say nothing of 
opera - might have moral standards 
and effects Which were useful and 
salutary), then there is a sad irony in 
the way the Prologue is - in one 
important respect a prologue to almost 
nothing. Formalism, libertinism and 
mere theatricality are banished, and 
the public’s help is enlisted in clearing 
the ' stage for a new theatrical 
renaissance of passion, imagination 
and teeming variety which will equal 
the earlier Renaissance that produced 
Shakespeare. But manifestly - and in 
spite of a trickle of excellent comedies 
- that second renaissance did not 
happen. Indeed the rot may have set in 
ten years before - Johnson's prologue, 
when Henry Fielding took himself and 
a lot of the energies of the English 
drama off to die novel, where the 


THE FIRST AND SECOND CHARTERS OF THE 
4 i y . , SWEDISH EAST; INDIA COMPANY 

ort .tQ M aritime, fecOnOrtifo firid Social 1 


of such things in crisp monochrome energies stayed well beyond Garrick's 
(though it is a pity they do not include death. If scenic virtue formed the rising 
some of the Hogarth theatre pictures, age at all in the later eighteenth 
more of the fine playhouse interiors century, as Johnson hoped it would, it 
W!th plays in progress done by Pugin was largely the virtue or, and in, earlier 
and Rowlandsqn, and all the surviving revive cl and revamped plays. 


. . . ■ . . . .wvivecf and revamped plays, 

de Lquthetbburg jhaquettes). Yet _ • . , .. ' 

mopt, Of, JhOjr illustration?, however Gamck himself did a lot of the 
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jwi.n?blrlng h just & her pafratiVe has nve volumes j; . bj the Pedicord- 
td 1 chrpmcle : a , . great- deal ‘ . of • Bergmann edition of his plays now 
biographical and financial small beer- bnng together a dozen Shakespeare 
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It must be said that the Pedicord- 
Bergmann collection of the 
adaptations and alterations has a few 
rum features. Too many of the 
illustrations are woefully reproduced 
and most are under-captioned; several 
chunks of editorial matter are 
duplicated needlessly from volume to 
volume, and the apparatus of 
extremely brief glosses provided far 
each play is not only in some need of a 
Latinist but also does not seem quite 
sure of its audience; will anyone likely 
to be using these books realty need 
the standard school-Shakespeare 
annotations to the Shakespeare 
versions, or glosses on words like t cit", 
"seraglio”, rtabor" or “guinea" ia the 
notes to the others? But that said, it isa 
valuable- collection, with the actual 
texts easy on the eye, sensibly edited 
and supplied in each case with an essay 
on the relationship between version 
and original which does the academic 
“compare and contrast" thing 
informatively and with spirit. The 
result is a convenient and rewarding 
museum of mid-eighteenth-cenluiy 
taste designed by one of that century’s 
great taste-makers. 

Taste's role in these versions is lo 
tighten, to lighten, to clarify, to prune 
and to purge the original so that it can 
take its place as a good piece of 
theatrical Palladiamsm: moral, 

diverting and playhouse-trained. In 
some cases this involves extremer 
measures than in others, but in all cases 
Garrick is the honest broker, the 
matchmaker concerned that his chosen 
play should show its best face to the 
Georgian world and that the Georgian 
workf should be induced to like what it 
sees. Since his audience insists on being 
beguiled with the charms of sound ana 
the pomp of show, he will at least make 
sure that the little fairy operas they 
want have librettos made from the best 
Shakespearian originals and that the 
musical spectaculars he revises (the 
Dryden-Purcell King Arthur and the 
Thomson- Arne Alfred) are well 
crafted, improving -and unfrivolous. 
Since it Is clearly the case that the past 
ages of British drama should be 
represented on his stage, but equally- 
the case that (as the Drury Lane 
Prologue pointed out) so many old 
dramatists are either formalists or 
libertines, Garrick will relieve Ben 
Jonson of some of his excessive art by 
reducing the proliferations of The 
Alchemist and Every Man in fits 
Humour through '“numerous and 
intricate omrnlssions” (as ““ 
Alchemist "Advertisement" puls it}; 
and he will help rescue those fine but 
beleaguered ladies The Country Wife 
and The Provoked Wife from the smut 
and cynicism and profanity of tnetr 
Restoration origins so they can have a 
second chance (n a politer world. Ana 
since the best Georgian dramatic moae 
would, as Colley Cibber puis n, 
combine “a Racine’s judgement witnj 
Shakespeare’s fire”, Garrick will tty to 
give o strong British spirit to tnree 
adaptations of French 
tragedy:. The Roman Father, Zara ana 
Mahomet. 

As fqr how much Palladicnizing, 
how much added Raoinian judgment, 
Shakespeare himself needs to become 
a gaoa Drury Lane author, this is a 
problem for Garrick, sinre he 18 

the public’s humble servant and an 


accpmplished and' atmospheric as Tempest, one operatic and one not),' 
Qdrksop ;-V Staflflejtff pantomime ■' - fifteen . alterations , of. .other 


provisionally with. Shakespeare 
versions which are pieces ot gooo- . 
hearted pragmatism. Controvereiai a 
they were and are, it is at least ar 8 ua "L 

that if : anything they: were 09 

successful. Seconded by Garrick sown 
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skills as an actor and tpaheg^r* “J" 
seemed to pre-empt Georgian Nam«, 

• Sense and Troth, ' and so map 
contributed as much - as poWf* 
censorship and the rise of the 
the aborting of that serond reii^aan 

which Shoqld have foUo^ed the 

Un, Prologue in 1747. H> ■‘("““J . 
that when, 'thirty' yedis. later., ^ 
grateful , company gdve Game* 

medal for services rendered to t 

Actors’Fund.it idiould have 
as the ertergetic Roscius 
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lines make it plain that the original 
versions carried nothing like so high a 
charge of quaintness. 


Patricia Craig 


was, in fact, admiration; all the same, 
native doubts about the Ascendancy 


385pp. Oxford University Press. £30. 
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He was bom in 1871, in rime to catch 
the tail-end of the Celtic anti- 
quarianism initiated by Sir Samuel 


playwright's attitude weren’t at 


together as fatuous as it might 
appear. Anyone might be excused tor. 
reading a humorous intent into lines 
like these about unmanageable sheep: 
“They were that wilful they were 
running off into one man’s bit of oats, 
and another man’s bit of hay, and 
tumbling into the red bogs till it's more 
like a pack of old goats than sheep they 
were . . . Mountain ewes is a queer 
breed, Nora Burke, and I’m not used 
to them at all . . 


The language of Synge’s plays is 
peculiar to himselt; ne had no 
predecessors and no imitators. He 
forged his dramatic manner from a 
handful of songs, folk tales and some 
colourful Gaelic figures of speech. He 


quariamsm initiated by Sir Samuel 
Ferguson and given a popular touch by 
Standish O'Grady; its legacy for 
Synge's generation was the ^fantastic 


unmodem, ideal, breezy, springdaylsh 
Cuchulanoid” outlook which so ex- 


travelled to out-of-the-way places and 
emerged bearing a good supply of 
incidents and ideas. Wicklow, Kerry 


asperated the playwright in the well- 
known letter he sent in 1904 to the 
friend from his Paris days, Stephen 
McKenna. Having had enough, for the 


time being, of Angus, Maeve and 
Fand, and all the rest of the “pale 
windy people” who flitted in and out of 
contemporary literature, Synge sought 
about for something stouter and lustier 


and the Aran Islands yielded up a store 
of decorative material. Peasant flam- 
boyance, as in the matter of lament- 
ing the dead or recalling past acts 
of violence, held a strong appeal 
for him. His plays go in for rich and 
fanciful imagery as well as embodying a 
form of Celtic fluency unchecked oy 
dryness or awkwardness. The effect of 
this fluency is hypnotic, whether the 
mood is poignant, bold or wailful. Such 
a distinctive style, however, inevitably 
carries a built-in element of self- 
parody. Synge’s, moreover, is entirely 
factitious; his intention was not to 
reproduce the patterns of rural speech, 
either in Irish or English, but to 
superimpose stylistic flourishes in one 
language on the idioms of the other. 
It's not, as some critics have asserted, a 
matter' of literal translation; Synge 
worked hard to get the utmost 
picturesque savour out of each 
expression he adapted. The Irish- 
language sources for a number of his 


to put in their place, and hit upon the 
following revitalizing course: 


Well stretch in Red Dan Salty's ditch, 
And drink in Tubber fair, 

Or poach with Red Dan Philly’s bitch 
The badger and the hare. 

Here, Synge is advocating a return to 
the plainness and robustness of certain 
Gaelic folk songs, some of which had 
recently been rediscovered in Con- 
nacht by Douglas Hyde, Synge’s 


guidelines for a realistic approach, 
however, went awry in his own hands; 
bis poetry is one thing, his plays 
another. The wayward antics of 


Japanese River Tales 


Tonight 

From the swaddled village, down the padded lane 

Snow is hurrying 

To the tryst, is touching 

At her hair, at her raiment 

Glint-slippered 

Oyer the stubble, 

naked under 
Hef light robe, jewels 
In her hair, In bar ears, at her bare throat 
Dark eye-flash 

twigs and brambles 

.Catch at her. 

' . as she lifts 
The tattered curtains 
Of the river's hovel, and plunges 
Into his grasping bed. 


The lithe river rejoices all morning 
Inhisjulcy bride -the snow princess' 

- Who peeped from clouds, and chose him* anti descended. 
Thetategoeson 

With glittery laughter of immortals 
. Shaking the alders - 
, In the end a drowsy after-bliss ' 

■> Blue-hazes the long valley* High giiUs • 

* Look down on the flash ■ : ■ . V 

; And languor of suppled shoulders ; 

- " Bedded in her ermine. 

.Night. 

‘Lifts off Che iliusiod. .Lifts 
The beauty from her skuli. Thesockets, in fact, 

■ Are root-arches- empty . 

- To ashes ofstars. Her kiss 

' - Grips through the full throatand locks ' 

On the dislodged Vertebrae, . 

. . Her talons .. 

Tcngthened by moonlight, numb open . 

The long belly of blood.. . . ; ’ 

, ■ And the river ■. 

... Is a gutter of death, 

Aipill of glitters 

■\ -. • dangling from her grasp -. ... 

As she flies • : "1 ‘ 


! " Through the shatter of space and 
: ; put ttf being. T 


•? ■ -f 
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Ted Hughes 






burlesque is followed abruptly by a 
return to his brisker epistoiaiy manner: 
“Do write me some decent letters 
before Tuesday's post." 

The qualities that go into the most 
captivating correspondences - discur- 
siveness, a talent for gossip, the 


ability to turn personal mishaps into 
the stuff of comedy, and so fortn - are 
largely absent in Synge. His descriptive 
gift is exhibited very sparingly in this 
volume. A view of some carageen- 
moss-pickers In Kerry - "Dozens of 
men & women . . . out in the sea up to 


The charge of travestying the 
national character was the first that 
poor Synge had to contend with; a 
worse transgression, though, as far as 
his Catholic audience was concerned, 
was the aspersion he appeared to cast 
on Irish purity by conjuring up an 
image of some women in their 
underwear: “It’s Pegeen I’m seeking 


men at women . . . out in the sea up to 
their waists - in old clothes, poling 
about for it under the water* - Is 


virtually the only extract to mirror the 
playwright's concern with pungent 
effects. 

At their worst, Synge’s letters are 
coloured by jealousy, whining, pe- 
tulance, skittishness or dejection. 


only, and what'd I care if you brought 
me a drift of chosen females, standing 


Naturally, it is Molly Allgood who 
bears the brunt of nis low moods. 


another. The wayward antics of 
Synge's characters, in conjunction with 
tne Tush lines he put in tneir mouths, 
produced in certain members of his 
earliest audiences an outraged im- 
pression that Irish sensibility and 


pression tnat lnsn sensibility and 
Irish verbosity were being held up to 
ridicule. What they took for mockery 


in their shifts itself, maybe, from this 
place to the Eastern world?" The 
subsequent ado, as the feelings of the 
audience got the better of them, went 
down to posterity as the Playboy riots; 
perhaps this was the only occasion 
when Irish belligerence erupted over 
an issue concerning bodice and soul. 
Gaelic League members who took part 
in the protest did so, presumably, in 
ignorance of the fact that the national 
language had produced a literature in 
which references to (his particular item 
of underclothing weren t unknown; as 
an example we have the (oik song 
“Eadar Caiseal agus Ur-ChoilH 
("Between Cashel and the Green 


Worse, she is made to feel responsible 
for causing them (“I cannot understand 
why you treat me so badly"). He is 
constantly, he would have ncr know, 
trudging out In the rain to post letters 
lo her, to the detriment of his health, 
and becoming fearfully aggrieved at 
her failure to do the same: “1 don't 
know why you will not write lo me, it is 
very strange." 

Molly Allgood (“Mairc O'NeiU") 
was the Abbey Theatre actress who 


took the part of Pegeen Mike in the 
earliest production orSynge's Playboy. 
The author quickly fell under the spell 


("Between Cashel and the Green 
Wood") in which a girl rejected by one 
man declares that mere are plenty of 


man declares that there are plenty of 
others who would be happy to take her 
in her shift (lline), if that was all she 
had. Synge, understandably annoyed 
by the business (“Did you hear that we 
had to have 57 peelers in to keep the 
stage from being rushed, and that for 
four nights not a word could be heard 
for booing?") got off to Stephen 
McKenna an entertaining account of 
Lady Gregory's first action in the crisis. 
She went backstage to consult the 
Abbey Theatre charwoman about 
whether or not a breach of decorum 
had in fact been committed. The 
verdict was that "chemise” was the 
only acceptable word for the garment. 


The. outcry provoked by Synge's 
lays was modulated gradually until it 


haa tnrped into an ovation; by 1910 the 
Gaelic League, or one of its re- 
presentatives, had proclaimed a 
reversal of opinion in a magazine 
article which included the work of 
Synge, along with the Tdiri B6 


Synge, along wnn me turn 
Cuallgne ( Cattle Raid of Cooley) and 
the anonymous ballad “Slfin le Padraig 

C<I— /uBbMiuall tn Datri-lr San. 


S$ins£ir (“Farewell to Patrick Sars- 
field"), among the glories of the 
Gaelic tradition. The recantation came 


too late to gratify the playwright, who 
had been dead for a year. It's also, to 


be truthful, an assessment scarcely 
more judicious thpji lht i earlier na- 
tionalist denunciations. There are 
those who have argued, that Synges 
literary impulse was f satiric, reading 
Into bis creation of Christy Mahon, for 
example, an intention to deflate the 
heroic Cuchulain .figure 'of Irish 
romance. This is. a plausi 0 le.ahd.il 7 
lumbiatirig speculation; What’s; cer- 
tain, though, a (hat Syrtge’l own writ- 
ings provide for the sat] nst or parodist a 
target even mote conspicuous than any- 
thingcDiUninedin thelrishsaga. Here is 
Flann O’Brien: "I have personally met 
in the streets of Ireland persons who afe 
clearly out of Synge's plays. They talk 
and dress like that, and damn the drink 
they'll swaljy but the mug of porter In 
the long nights after Samhain. , : ; 


agenda paper of the matters that are to 
go before the meeting”; and so on). 
The vicissitudes of the Abbey Theatre , 
the internal dissensions which racked it 
in its earliest years and the criticism it 
drew from the extreme nationalist 


faction, occasionally obliged Synge 
(co-opted on to the board of directors 
In 19 (j 5, and forming, along with Yeats 
and Lady Gregory, the third in the 


of this capricious nineteen-yeaT-old 
from a lower-middle-class Dublin 
family, whom he began addressing as 
•'Changeling’’. However, the pTay- 


course if it is a wet day”); and Synge 
finally summons up the courage to 


sharp headache, and the sweat is 
running down ray face with, the 


and Lady Gregory, the third in the 
formidable Abbey triumvirate) to set 
out in writing nis views regarding 
theatrical policy and the handling ot 
troublemakers. However, a concern 
with particulars, natural in the 
circumstances, but ultimately making 
for tiresomeness ("He thought she was 
not going to sign ... I heardbarety that 
Miss w. had signed . . ."), as well 
as what we might see as an excess of 
caution and tact, leaves Synge's letters 
to his co-directors scarcely more 
absorbing than those to his publishers. 
Ann Saadlemyer, an Indefatigable 
editor, collector of information and 
annotator, has included every extant 
communication of her subject's for the 
years covered, down to the note to 
Joyco (1903) which reads in its entirety: 
“You will say so as it is all the same to 


You will say so as it is nil the same to 
me. H Make of that what you will. There 
is much in the letters, indeed, that's no 
longer available to elucidation, like 
this message for Molly Allgood: “I hod 
no opportunity to speak to Fay about 
your teeth.” Tne scope for speculation, 
however, is unrestricted. Did she bite 
him, or did she just need a new set? 


Synge could be productively playful, 
as in the impressive poem “Queens”, in 
which the eighteenth-century practice 


of naming mythological women in 
OTder to point out tne worthlessness 
of these in comparison with some 
present-day beauty, finds a down-to- 
earth outlet. By exuberantly mocking 
this feature of aisiing (vision) verse, 
Synge aligns himself with the last of the 
great Gaelic poets, Brian Merriman, 
whose splendid work, “Cuirt a' 
Meadhan Oidche" (“The Midnight 
Court"), was conceived as a burlesque 


wrights beguilement was never 
sufficient to discourage him from 


assuming a pedagogic role in his 
fiancee's life. In his letters he proposes 


fiancee's life. In his letters he proposes 
to lake her education in hand, reminds 
her constantly how young and foolish 
she is, despises her taste In hats, 
complains about the shortness and 


infrequency of the notes she sends him, 
criticizes her handwriting, and flics 


criticizes her handwnttng, ano tucs 
into a paddy over her Insignificant 
betrayals of his trust. Molly proves less 
tractable than he might have wished, 
but the alliance endures none the jess. 
Whenever the quarrelling stops, the 
two go off on long romantic outings in 
the Wicklow hills ("Do not come of 


of this particular genre. In his poetty, 
as in his book about the Aran fslands, 


as in his book about the Aran Islands, 
Synge keeps well away from the high 
colour of his dramas and Ihe 


finally summons up the courage to 
mention Molly to his mother. Virtually 
everything about the relationship 
seems discordant^ though: ^ Molly s 
gaiety and Synge's intensity; her 
uirtatiousness and his fastidiousness; 
her vitality and his ; ill-health. In fact 
Molly in the end developed one or two 
ailments of her own, perhaps in 


exertion of writing these few lines.” 
The beginning of 1907 saw a brief 


exchange of Tetters between a mis- 
erable pair, one with a sore eye arid the 
other with a sore toe. 

; TKe querulousness of the invalid, 
and the discontent of the incapacitated 
and suspicious lover - .these feelings 
conspire lo - exclude from *• Synge s 
letters to Molly ■ the possibility of 

g atefulness, frivolity or anything at all 
the way of aphoristic comment. A 
letter for him in any case is not a 
medium for effective or enduring self- 
expression. The bulk of the cor- 
respondence collected in this vol- 
ume is flat, plain arid businesslike in 
tone (“1 very much regret delay in 


colour of his dramas and IJie 
colourlessness of his correspondence, . 
and shows how his dramatic art might 
have flourished in an atmosphere more 
temperate than the one in which he 
chose to locate it. He is a writer, 
though , whose work gains in inte rest as 
a consequence of the confusions arid 
paradoxes which surrounded both it 
end him. By celebrating the energy he 
found within a dying tradition, he 
aroused extreme Itostiuty in tfiose most 
strongly committed to preserving that 
tradition. (He never lost the 1 dis- 
approval, either, of critics suspi- 
cious of Eakery or feyness.) You can 
make a piqriant story out of the fact that 
Synge’s unde, a Protestant missionary/ 
anticipated the playwright's journey to 
the Aran Islands- where the uncle went 
to instruct, though the nephew went lo 
leani; and no doubt the islanders were 


able to appreciate the difference. One of 
. the family estates in Co Wicklow was the 
scene of an eviction carried out foperson 
by Synge's brother as late as 1887, a fact 
or naira porta nee whatever In literary 
terms, but one guaranteed to stir 
nationalist agitators of the period, who. 
must have considered it instructive to set 
, the heady goings-on of Synge ^ 's peasants 
.against thGjgcnulne episode of peasant 
suffering. The name of the place was 
Gtanmore, and Its literary associations 
come right up to date with Seamus 
Heaney's recent sequence of "Glanmore: 
Sonnet 1 " - dedicated, appropriately; 
. enough, to the scholarly aria enthusiastic 
• editor of Synge’s letters, Anne Sad- 
dlemycr. 


sending you the conditions we spoke 
of’; “Russell and I will draw up an 


. Synge’s verbal confections lend 
themselves ip parody: but the author of 
(be plays appears to haveexperienced 
no compulsion to send himself up in his 
Other writings, .either to indicate a 
degree of knowingness about (he mode 
be invented, or to parade a nervous 
disinclination to take himself and. his 
Works too seriously. Only in a sentence 
of a letter to his fiancee Molly Allgood 
does he come at all close to joking 
about hlB stylistic eccentricities. 
"Remember in three little weejeb 
there'll be another new moon, and 
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Cheer- Oh Cambridge 


the immediately preceding years,' 
Russell Davies Eleanor Bron as far back as 1959. 

Males conlinued to haul themselves 

.. into frocks, of course, but only in the 

Robert Hbwison expectation of looking absurd. 

Foollightsr A Hundred Yenrs of So ended a long and serious tradition 

Cambridge Comedy of Footlights drag. Almost throughou 

224pp. with black-and-white lh ? first seventy-five years oF the club'- 

illustrations. Methuen. £8.95. existence, men had straightforward]} 

0 413 51150 2 substituted for the debarred sex- and il 

— — ■■ — they cared to make a lavishly authentic 

ggBSSSS SilJ 
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In the morning skies are blue 
And we’re loo utterly bright . . . 

The Korean War was in progress as 
they sang. Burgess and Maclean were 
packina their attache-cases. Rut then 


irresponsibility is resented according-' 
ly. But it has its compensations. The 
pure vicacity of a twenty-year-old can 
overcome the most dismal material, 
and has frequently had to do so, as 
Hewison’s quoted examples relentless- 
ly show. Professional observers will, if 
necessary, make allowances, and since 
it does not cost theatrical agents much 
time, money or effort to make the trip 
from London to Cambridge, the stu- 


iftio .7 v f ? w v-niiiunugc, me siu- ineme inspired I 

SinH-n I I I 1968 ; year ° f J he i reat slars have an ex «hent chance of storerooni below 
Student Unrest, we produced an being spotted early. The pattern was But for nH 

Edwardian musical compilation called already set in the Victorian age, con- spiritual honw t 
Turns of the Century, A Vietnam firmed bv the emercencp nfflnw Rur. nmuiri. 


expectauon of looking absurd. packing Their attache-case, Bui then do so 

So ended n long and serious tradition Jne Footlights rule seems always to Hewison's quoted examples relentless- 
of Footlights drag. Almost throughout have been: when in doubt, try ly show. Professional observers will il 
the first seventy-five years of the club's nostalgia. The audience will greet you necessary, make allowances and since 
existence, men had straightforwardly with relief, and you will inspire it does not cost theatrical agents much 
substituted for the debarred sex -and if affection if not respect. My own time, money or effort to make the trip 
they cared to make a lavishly authentic generation did exactly the same thing from London to Cambridge the slu- 
job of it they were very welcome. The when, m 1968, year of the great dent stars have an excellent chance of 
photographs in Hewison’s volume Student Unrest, we produced an being spotted early. The pattern was 
show how seriously some of the Edwardian musical compilation called already set in the Victorian ace con- 
gentlement took the art of re-dressing Turns of the Century, A Vietnam firmed by the emergence of Davv Bur- 
the balance of gender. For every monologue was included, but swiftly naby (by common consent the Oral 
hopeless case t- rugby-dub nedt and five cut. Responding to the invasion of Footlights “star”) in 1901, but not fully 

0 dock shadow bristling their way Czechoslovakia, we did better, though impressed upon the Footlights' own 
through powder and rouge - there is a ° ur Fantastograd Russian Dance historical consciousness untilfarlc HhI- 
worrying success, like Cecil Benton as Ensemble of 1969, much enjoyed, was bert arrived The stills from his 1913 
the spectacular Princess T6cla (1923) of a limited mordancy. On the whole, show Cheer-Oh Cambridge used to 
°. r fV *V 0r if louch "'py demure velvet- neither the student revue writers nor adorn the mantelpiece o^ the 1960s 
:lad lady hc p nyc/in 1925 (possibly their audience felt much need (o look clubroom iXK now 
Vivacious VY'\ whose lyrics Beaton beyond the immediate Cambridge molished). Pcstere from^enUhows 
i unself supplied, in downcast mood), environment for themes and targets, were displayed on the wJFbut Hd! 

1 was a marvellous training-ground for University life was itself picturesque bert was therole viable Tr^sentatiJe 


basis. It is a rather rilzv ini„r,' n , 
preserved for Smokers, rehearsals 
Festivities. This means, I supp 0 » IJe 
members are preserved from the nnt 
™e of clubbiness; but I can't S 
thinking it's a pity All of us who 2 
the old Falcon Yard room had ? 
sentimental attachment to it Tw, 
were no armchairs, incidentaily, 3 
he panelling, taking up an ol&torv 


the panelling, ,aj 

theme inspired by the MacfisheriS 
storeroom below smelt of macfo“ 
But for some of us it was a better 


versity Revue is not always enjoyed r J who f e ,yncs Beflton Dey ? nd the immediate Cambridj 

but it has a good track record when it 1? 50 f SU PP ,, ® <| . In downcast mood), environment for themes and target 
comes to gener^ing creative a^ava- i 1 was a marvellous (rain ng-ground for University life was itself picturefq, 
lion. For many ^yca^The FoShts dK Jl, dcsi S n ?, rs Both Vrctor Stiebcl and stagey: the porters in their topp2i 
Club was almost ^ingle-handedlv^re- andNorm «n Hartnell went on to clothe they lady bedmakers with the 
sponsible for the continuing good r 0n ?r n « af,er c,ot l ing themselves as corrosive comments on Academe; tl 
health of the phrase ™ ndcrgratffi JHJ* ftrst ‘ WI,at beca "}C Proctors and ‘ hei , r . Bulldogs, costums 

humour”; and' (his should be recn* u f Neville Blackburn we are not told, vespertine policeman of tl 
nized, surely, as some sort of confribu- r* *°A tore * he dress f he ^ore in 1936's Cambridge streets. For decades the; 
tion to our national life. Imagine trying JZSST \ A Ne ^ ea ^ J? e W,M have were the st . ars ? f th ® show - Numberlei 
to describe to a Frenchman (who £ f. d d . n large i»«oin drawer. The “ngs and sketches have feaste 
goodness knows, has to contend with a ? h rcer of Lord d ! re , c h tly off . ll i? l «J < f al fla . vours ' suc 

notoriously insufferable student ^ . ,ncluded a (happily uncon- as the weirdly deferential mann< 
population of his own) all the subtly SJ5 . *' dra f ^ tST 1 " 8 1“ v ® Mor , e [bordering on mockery to the ears < 
shifting impotent resentments with ’ °* , 1933 - As c that tllle increasingly prevalent workini 

which the adjective “undergraduate” is raw ^ ach,al females had class students) of the town’s tradesme 

freighted in this context. Ft would be SSoS 1 ® x P enmentfl I appearance in and officials. Much of this sodi 
easier to buy him a ticket to a Fool- i.k u^ 2 r r ^ Ven H. e ^^MngAt Love, to scenery now is abolished or fadec 
lights show. Indeed, it would be quite SS'i?. j iP^ ve ! ,p ? rt contributed )^ hat survives in the domain of th 
the usual thing to do. The club Iradi- SSjKIi a !l d m [^ vvi ! y hls nob *y * am P a °nable is the "learning process 
tionally does well out of curiosity and su r> enn g ukulele-struck lyrics: itself, the jargon of tutorial an 

hatesales. Fools, Whocometoscorf re- ^ des, iny takes us. and binds us and su P er yision. Shakespearian extract 
main to boo. ' breaks us, submitted to a batty explication de text 

We imv* ' Leaving Ufe confused nnd hating the still a favourite format, as the 

timt nobod- ™ n i e " ar ii : ^ i h USpeCt ° Ur resp0 ^f s arc musty, SUI our SespeariS co^niongln^lSS?. 88 
that nobody applying to the dub, even Shakespeare* are dusty, n __ mi . ,, , 

today, quite knows what he or she is Thc nced we broughi to seek For beauty Line must accept that student com 
seeking to join. This is hardly has gone ... f d V wM rarely venture out of the shal 

surprising, since the Footlights can But this big-scale show left ihe , ?, nd of , experience. Undergradu 
change quite radically from year to Footlights bankrupt of capital and a,cs j w - ilIt,e of [ be COfnin g tragi 
year, according to the intake, investments; so the girls, in spite of ccmedy of responsibilities, and thei 
Auditioners are usually pbople who, as their evident prettiness (to say 

school actors., have made their “because of” would be to enter too 

contemporaries laugh, and would like freely into the spirit of the times) were .TV X ^ _ a. \t •• 

to go on doing so. Professionally, in ^ ade the emblem of ruin. The old VI QlPT* |\J 

some cases, every year there Is the odd tradition reasserted itselFin 1933 with ATAU v CwA X ^ V/V 
freshman Footlighl who fancies he sees the crowing refrain: 
hls. way dear through to a career in th*.™. ar . _ , " ' ' 

comedy- Nothing was further from my F<SSSh?s SlaS* Vivian ElliS 

ovwmkdwhen I joined in 1964. but at There arc ao more ^ ***** 

tte same time I must have been pretty There were awfully pleasant Utile girls to , u ; — 

keen, for l had applied, been • • know J- P. Wearing 

auditioned, performed at a Smoker So we ,ried them out last year. . / The ,_ nrinn „ ' 10in , Q1D ' 

in Gambndge ... a remarkable Footlights cast occurred in 1957. Vo ume 1, 1910-1916 
suspension of idleness. The show If drag was the Volume 1917-1919 plus Index . 

Cambridge Circus (which had ™ — S^5UBSL£3BK i ?Z^PP' e ™ recr ow. Press Inc, 52 

James. These two, being seven years “Brads '’ m ^ the * aagled ske,, J of cross-references, 

older than the rest of us and relatively rSrte^fon£?S Jpnbols and abbreviations In J. P. 


directly off strong local flavours, such 
as the weirdly deferential manner 

f h/> filar ^ 


Shakespearian coon-song in 1899. 


* Uivuii gain (IIUVY uc- 

molished). Posters from recent shows 
were displayed on the walls, but Hul- 


a malnourished Ph.D.) 

The human investment involved in 
Footlighhng takes some time in 
mature. Jack Donaldson, saxophoniu 
and step-dancer in the 1928 revue, did 
?£L be £ jme M,nister for the Arts until 
1976. Perhaps the whole point abont 


bedmakers 'VrithE so/ beca„« 

Korm« e a n?| n /h l ^ n n ^M Acadcme; th j insouciant musical comecfy that was to 
and ‘hen Bulldogs, costumed be followed by many. He also estab- 

SbHdoP ctr Ep,i CC p lfl, li h F u the ,lshed the ty P e of tbe undergraduate 
£^kn d ge struts. For decades these revue artist who. in after life, never 


were aispiayed on the walls, but Hul- Z. V CL . WH . oie P 01 "* atxmt 

bert was the sole visible representative contnb uting to this ephemeral art Is to 
of the club’s longer traditions. Rightly °/ P£ e ? se ty lt ]Ose parts of 

so, because he made a pathway into ond 5 . fl e ^ t ' iat ara incapable of 
insouciant musical comedy that was to H iatunn g7 t0 H se tbem * quickly, before 


lished the type of the undergraduate 
revue artist who, in after life, never 
completely grows up; though even he 


r j r r , — , ui we iriuD s longer traaitions. Kishtlv , v , must pans w 

5® y y hedmakers with their so, because he made a pathway into on ® s ■ tfllent tbat L arfl incapable of 
corrosive comments on Academe; the insouciant musical comeoy that was to nra lur,n 8-. to use them, quickly, before 
Proctors and their Bulldogs, costumed be followed by many. He also estab- dlsappe ^? n g in J° the bashfulness of 
H'" e t policeman of the lished the type of the undergraduate " espectable Public service. (“John 
Cambridge streets. For decades these revue artist who, in after life never 5? rd « e * • • really funny comedian": 
were the stars of the show. Numberless completely grows up- though even he V* e $ lar , 1955.) The strength of the 
Kuvn'lr , sketc f es . bave feasted might have been a kittle surprised by p ® otl, 8 bts Club has been its ability to 
« th? 5 ?‘ r ° n Sj“ al « a .vours. such the regressiveness of some latter-day ,et y °? know ’ r ®? I y < l ul * e NnkSfy. il 
?hJj ■ d y d 5 fere ntial manner Cambndge humour (I am thinking not sometimes publicly, what talent ywi 
(bordering on mockery, to the ears of very willingly, of The Goodies) 8 ’ have and how far you should expect it 
the increasingly prevalent working- ri p *7’ , , to take you. To the honest ear, 

class students) of the town's tradesmen Iu ^vedthef^? 2“ b not ha ^ Jaughter makes success and failure very 
and officials. Much of this social ?his hnnkhtufhi " y ° rc ? u d l o measure. Some fall in love with 
scenery now is abolished or faded. th have been written, without audiences, and the sound of their 

What survives in the domain of the Jhe past work and present cooperation summary justice; as performers they 

ampoonable is the “learning process” a rcWvist^ tL i£° h ou, *6® resident Wl!1 go on submitting to it happily 
itself, the jargon of tutorial and been times their lives. Others are simply Sad to 

supervision. Shakespearian extracts V ar d i?ira5h2f?S^? F # :on 5 ave known tho feeling of 
submitted to a batty explication de texte * ard ^ t 1 p ^) when the- club has been deliberately, the focus of amusement 
are still a favourite format, as they 1““ loc,tlon and barelv To both groups, the FootlighU' 

wre m my day. There was a & ft? RlS?' TA° Up ; A W m^tfon of eS)nomy and rutt 
Shakespearian coon-sona n 1899. Mmes * VF.. sorter and his trunk of edi torch in hns hp P n invoinohio in 


f, the jargon of tutorial and . Dee, l tlmes their lives. Others are simply glad to 

sryision. Shakespearian extracts Yard^ m w5V t £j2f?S!2?K? F u COn 5 ave known tho feeling of being, 
nitted to a batty explication de texte n on-exi stent b be 1” de,lber a te ly. the focus of amusement 

still a favourite format, as they w-nSSE! SS ^ ocat,on and bfl rely To both groups, the FootlighU' 
* ,n my day. There was a IS"! 6 n! o^*5“ mai L 8 ^_° up ' At , suc " inculcation of economy and ruthless 


n . „ memorabilia have been the e^entinl 


m " v w* hiv mini 

low end of experience. Undergradu- 
alcs know little of the coming tragi- 


. - — mai 

responsibility more or less perm- 


:J e 0f ■!?r.* con ? in 8 J anently, for the present-day clubroom 

medy of responsibilities, and their Is not made available for use on a daily 


inculcation of economy and ruthless 
editorship has been invaluable tri every 
generation. I see no reason why Ihe 
club should not go on to offer these 
facilities to another new centuty. What 
they make of our jokes in 2083 is their 
business. They were the best we could 
do, and in their time they served. 


Master Noel and the knuts 


Footlights show 

i Here are no more women Fere. 

There were awfully pleasant Utile girls to 
. know 

So we tried them out last year . , ,• 

The next appearance of women in a 
Footlights cast occurred in 1957. 

If drag was the “natural" consequ- 

FflPP Af nilkl o reknnl »- 
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intake along with me, and a violent 
innish from the Antipodes in the 
persons of Germaine Greer and Clive 
James. These two. heino wm !«>«» 


Vivian Ellis 

J. P. Wearing 

The London Stage 1910-1919: A 
Calendar of Plays and Players 
Volume 1, 1910-1916 
Volume II, 1917-1919 plus Index' 
i.370 p p. Scarecrow. Press Inc, 52 


I had thought that with regard to the 
stage, there was nothing legitimate 
about me. And yet, after unravelling 
the tangled skein of cross-references, 


complemented each other In ways that 
no book of reference is able to record. 

Arthur Wimperis's lyrics were of a 
far higher standard than those of most 


of hls contemporaries. There was one, 
I think, sung by Nelsorj Keys but from 
where and when only J. P. Wearing 
might recall. The refrain, as far as l 


where and when onh 


remember, ran: 

I'm WHlter, Sir Walter, 

I’m never known to feller, 

A sailor, a nailer, a knui. ■ 

The ladies of Cadiz, 

Where love is hot na Hades, 
Pursue me, beshrew me, TUt-tut. 
And busy Queen I l77j «- 
Said “Tell me, pray, Who is he, 
Inal varlei, in scarlei and flame?'' 


The Chocolate Soldier - Shaw and 
Chocolate Sauce - at the Lyric, 1911 
also witnessed the opening of The 
Mousmi at the. Shaftesbury Theatre 
with Cicely Courtneidge playing the en- 
gaging part of Miyo ko San. 

No work of theatrical reference 
would be complete without mention of 
the Gaiety Theatre, which in 1911 , 
offered the picture-postcard-piti-up 
Gabrielle Rayas Polly Pollnoin Fern, 
and Phyllis Dare - another pin-up - wj 


James. These t^ being ^n ^ arc i the l HO fi eA skeia cross-references: 

older than the rest of us and relatwely rltorte^fortlrei^^ Jpnbob and abbreviations In J. P. 

experienced in sketch-material shows, te s , S i latest 1 was 

were not slow to realize that the chief of t h a h independence immediately rewarded by turning ud 

function of the club and Its officers was Even after 104 ? socialising, page 1,184 in the General index, from 

noilpofferMate-nighuiSfoMikS S whfch SS' ’ 7“ ab,,, '» lhe S 

faS-SHL' 
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the Gaiety Theatre, which in 1911 
offered the picture-postcard-pin-up 
Gabrielle Rayas Polly Pollnoin Peggy » 
and Phyllis Dare - another pin-up - wj 

the title role. (I once accompanied 

Gabrielle in the deserted ballroom of 
the De Vere hotel, rehearsing for a 
come-back with her Tiny Tots. Alas, 
poor Gabriellc’s voice, never large, 
was inadequate for a music-hall.) And • 
1911 also marked the ddbut of Master 
Nofil Coward ' in Lila Field's The 
Goldfish at the Little Theatre. 

During the First World War r««, 
still at school. My stage memoriwof 
that time are.limited to teas at the“Cri 
{Criterion Restaurant), follows 
matinees of Chu Chin Chow at 
Majesty’s Theatre (1916, with 2,238 
performances) 'or. The Maid of ihe 
Mountains (1917; at Daly’s with a mere 
J ,353 1 performances until Josd Collins 

nViRH Af 1*3 A -nSLov ankAnlmV. 


had to , . 

h? ipawrial nfonti^ in : 
alyanefe'r trying It . out at Smokers and , 
foil iwch . thfr . eye -. of k the- 



mm 


The yere expression “knut” conjures 

up a whole era. Another, ’‘canoodle" 

re-JV Iyric by Ronald J eans 
(1887-1973) in a revue at the Liverpool 

Playhouse during the First World War. 
In it, Estelle Winwood appeared 
dressed as a wartime flapper singing 
How can a canary canoodle? / Of 
source* canary, cannot!’* Not exactly 
Shakespeare with Beerbohm Tree, . 
H. B. Irving and Ellen Terry - three 
names from the casts at Hls Majesty’s 
The.tre.ln 1911 - but possibly Cte! 
entertainment than Bugsy Malone. 


"‘HF*. uw- omer contemporaries. Sp one printed entertainment than R : ucr sra ' tten b y 2os& that he became, 

e- suhnSu 1 in . t l ph °^°tl refe^enw.MttjSl a. family Argument of ; 1Q1 \ : ^ Malone. .London’s youngest stage-door johnny. 

yca^coitcemmg the abilmesofritylate wl?l! 1 *» tako D asasa inple of Professor Later, he ghoslS her life story and 
SS3^&Sk& l /«5 S,i ^ ••«»»"■•••' : ;• . v 1 •• -JTSSG Wldoubted industry-seems- later still, 1 accompanied her at be 

' C 1 As far as i myself am coriceriied the yea T for Govqht Bristol Hippodrome; Bristol Is outside 

»9W.^ Flash .in the Gant ' dates of Proft»or WmSio’s ralendar 1 "? r zen,lh “ dr just Professoi 1 wearing's sphere of activity, 

’ juhsequ^t iacirir- Peter bpoksare rather mcohvSSnl HfelSt 5f h l s # ; bm P efbaps next time' thoi reader wjjJ 


S 8 ; Su^enJythcrqwdre 


i^i from More: ' 




^ Pro^r Wairink has dedicated bis 

fe;.;®ing : ^qlendarta his mqther, and 


-gbhera^dn -and inline there Is 
f a.pdge that; does not evoke a 
familiar ;fii6e. frairied : by ■ 
if um arch. For us, the cold prim 
ookcan turn' info asuplit, lawft 
isblhea of Surprise Pirtk. , ‘ 
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The Tamburlaine of the South Bank 


Michael Kustow 

, . makers of important community form. If the actors have must not get off at any of the stations 

tone °Y , Ju ave i e ftusabFow-by- enjoyed, then the audience will on the way." (October 13. 1975). 

of their turbulent and enjoy. There is communication. But the lar „ er part of the diaries is 

transient activity. Brecht s Jhi s rejection of earlier simplicities is a taken up with Hall’s efforts to preserve 
Arbehsjowriifll, ample for his exile bit like a Fabian turning his back on the theatre’s freedom against 
olawmaht years, grows thin when he reasoned gradualism. But for someone encroachments by the Establishment, 
takes command of the Berliner t) f p eter Hall’s generation (born in negativism on the Left, trade-union 
Ensemble. Jean Vilar left moral 1930 ), background (son of a Suffolk anarchy and Fleet Street malice. It is 
maxims Jean-Louis Barrault an stalionmuster), education (Lcavis and the darker part, too: you sense the 
actor’s manifestoes. Peter Brook has Cambridge), and professional status diaries' function as a safety-valve. And 
produced an eloquently expanded (|960swnizkid, lionized in the media), beyond the gossip-column news of 
lecture-series. Stanislavski's My Life in the thcntricul equivalent of a lurch to professional rivalries and bitcheries 
4rt has the rounded contours of a the far left was never on the cards, (which earn the put-down “public 
moralistic nineteenth-century novel - instead, the diaries show him trying to moralists, private shits’*) . there is an 
life in the Moscow Art theRtrc must gj ve flesh to a kind of militant instructive map of the key 


IGV1 U v.™-- - r m 

Art has the rounded contours oi a 
moralistic nineteenth-century novel - 
life in the Moscow Art theRtrc must 
have been unrulier than that. It is from 
other people's reconstructions that we 
know what we know of Joan Little- 


give flesh to a kind of militant instructive map of the key 
classicism on stage and a combative constituencies in a large, publicly- 
liberalism beyond. subsidized British arts organization in 

• •! 1 rnn- 


&JJUVT "II" ’■v 'j' — . 

wood's Theatre Workshop and George 
Devine’s Royal Court. And although 


The openly public presentation of a the 1970s. 
e emotion is my objective, my I 


Harold Clurman's The Fervent Years 
and John Housman’s Run-through are 
inspiring accounts of their pioneering 
American companies, they were both 
written after the fact. 

Peter Hall’s diaries - due to be 
serialized in the Sunday Times from 
September 25, and appearing in book 
form on September 26* - were dictated 


aesthetic, and it goes for Chekhov in 
the Olivier as much as it does for 
Shakespeare", Hall writes, having 
inaugurated the Olivier Theatre with 
Marlowe's Tamburlaine, “an a- 
morality play". Hall’s entries about the 
production show how far he had 
travelled from the modern parallels of 
his 1964 production of Shakespeare’s 
Wars of the Roses history cycle. There 


daily at dawn in the thick of things. He t, e am i j Q hn Barton had cut, tailored 
says that he kept them between March a nd added, to write a theatrical essay 
19/2, when he was approached to on leadership and the body politic, a 
direct the National Theatre, and m j rr or of the Kennedy age, and 


January 1980, “not for publication, but 
as source material for another kind of 
book I thought I might one day write”. 

A A— 1 ... l_ 1: ,ul 


perhaps of Hall’s own ascendancy. 

By the 1970s, his motto had become 
textual integrity; avoidance of schema- 


DOOK I mougm 1 m gni one oay wn.c . - , irUegrity; avoidance of schema- 

After ten years leading the Royal tlc director fal folerpretations (“we are 
Shakespeare Company he had nothing „ ki new art objects out of old 

but unrecorded memories; he didn t , al most as if we were writers”); 

want to repeat the mistake. * J retrieva i Q f the architecture and 


fe. 


— , . , — ] , ■ -■ plays, almost as if we were writers ), . ■ 

want to repeat the mistake. Snd a retrieval of the architecture and 

Like the memoirs of a retired musical gesture of the classics. These | fl[ J— J 

politician, the diaries — edited to a sixth aj ms guided Hall's directing for the 
of their' full length *- set the record National during the period of these 

straight as the protagonist sees it. What diaries: The Tempest, John Gabriel ^ 
makes them of wider interest and value Borkman, Happy Days, The Country Edmund Dittoes design for Ihe 
is what made Nicholas Tomalln begin Wife, Volpone, Hamlet, No Man s Guardian of the Well reproduced 
(but, alas, never complete) a book on Land, Macbeth, The Cherry Orchard, from J. L. Styan s Modem Drama 

the National Theatre: in Hall’s words, Betrayal, Amadeus, TheOresteia-und in Theory and Practice (/24pp, 

the fact that “the living organism of a a ll the Mozart operas at Cambridge University Press. L4.V5. 

theatre company is subject to all the. Glyndebourne. It Is risky, directing Q 521 29629 3). 

pressureu^nd^HneMCgirof^oetey ^ ‘ 'fl i t n6 flt ^ ■HIT* 4 

large”. ■ ' safety-net. The result can look pallid, ^ Establishment had been 

Hall’s account of the embattled pragmatic and uncommitted. When it broug |, t roun d to the opinion that 
National certainly justifies the works, the ecohomical grace and having a National Theatre was a good 
metaphor. The focus is Denys contained emotion learned from t hi ngl but showed little awareness that 
Lasdun’s building, mirroring the whole Bekcett and Pinter reveal tbs buried it5 inai ,i|jty to guarantee a completion 
country: inefficient industry and bneaments of a classic play, as it did in date for the building was wreaking 

unreliable technology; buck-passing Tamburlaine: havoc in the interdependent world or 

between committees, and the Big inquest this afternoon with the frill actors; who had promised their, 

emollient backslapping of Estab- Tamburlaine company. I tried to availability in good faith. Opening the 

Ilshment chairmen; evasiveness and explain what we’d found in the last Olivier Theatre beaune a particular 

lack of imagination in high places; weeks. The actors must represent a nightmare, despite the chivying of the 

recenlment from politico-artistic character rather than being it. They National s chairman Lord Kayne. a 

radicals on the’ Left, and bloody- should present the narrative and the property developer whose ey« 

mindedness from shop-floor acti- emotion to the audience and ask for resisted liberal doses of contractors 

vlsts in a theatre the size of a small a judgment from them, support or wool. Albert Fhnmr and Ihe 

factory: and the tide of puritamsm that denial. This doesnt mean they rambiirfoiiie company had to preview 

makes it so hard In Britain to launch shouldn’t feel; they must. But they the play on the 1 

any great enterpriac that k attUltc. na ed a Brech.ta tenre of nmat.ve, (wh.A rammdadMl .ha. o„a 


Edmund Dulac's design for "The 
Guardian of the WeU’ r reproduced 
from J. L. Styan' s Modem Drama 
in Theory and Practice (I24pp, 
Cambridge University Press. £4.95. 


ky, directing 0 521 29629 3). 

nrarpntfa -j 1 


The Establishment had been 
brought round to the opinion that 


explain mini u lvuhu ••• — * — r. '■T „r , u - 

weeks. The actors must represent a nightmare, despite the chivvying 01 tne 
character rather than being it. They National’s chairman Lord Rayne, a 
should present the narrative and the property developer whose eyes 
emotion to the audience and ask for resisted liberal doses of contractors 
a judgment from them, support or wool. Albert Finney and tne 
denial. This doesn’t mean they Tamburlaine company had to preview 
shouldn’t feel; they must. But they the play tm the 1 


pleasurable and meant for everybody. 
“Clearly I am cast as the pilot of the 
first theatrical Concorde. But then 1 
brighten and reflect that I admire 
Concorde. It's one of the few beautiful 
• things that our ugly century has 
produced.". (August 15, 1974). . 

The distinctive quality of the National 
Theatre today is that it is a fully public 
theatre, in its architecture, 
management and the best of its 
. productions. .Peter Hall’s pursuit, as 
'.politician, administrator,, anp stage 
director, , . l of . this . elusive • - but 


need a Brechtian sense of narrative, (which reminded Hall that one ot tne 
nlus emotion. They are all also, in a strengths of Elizabethan daylight 
sense, opera singers. They have theatre was that “actors could see the 
specific little solos which have to be audience’s eyes"). The people of 
fully taken. The play is an intricate power automatically assumed that tne 
mosaic of extreme emotions and players would somehow gel their show 

there is no bridge from ope emotion together on the day, althougn 
to another; no Stanislavski comfort. . everyone else was failing to do so. Ana 

iiS? K ™ m p“y £ 

vitality.' (June 18, 1976). ' _ of^JlS." 


Why should you have such m 
wonderful rehearsal conditions? di 
Why should you have so much o' 
money? What did I mean by ct 
standards of excellence? What was ol 
excellence? Whose excellence? ... bi 
Here is a perfect metaphor of how !n 
the radical dreams of yesterday h 1 
become the institutions of today, to it 
be fought and despised. (July 5, h 
1973). * 

A depressing early example of the 
factionalism that began to divide artists 
from each othei while government 
(here represented by Jennie Lee, “a 
reproving aunt’’, the shadowy Loid 
Donaldson and the sprightly but soon- 
banished St John Sievas) continued 
underfunding the arts- one of Brilain s 
few acknowledged post-war achieve- 
ments and currency earners. 

The third group affecting the 
National Theatre was the trade- 
unions, specifically NATTKE, which 
represents the stage-crews and 
technical and white-collar staff. 
Dealing with the three NATTKE 
wildcat strikes which threatened to tear 
ihe theatre apart necessarily brought 
out something tougher in Flail than 
liberalism. His descriptions of the ■ 
barbaric atmosphere and deteriorating 
human relationships make painful 
reading. Ralph Richardson was 
stopped at the picket line. " 'Do you 
know this is an official picket' , said the 
man. ‘Yes 1 do’, said Ralph in a totally 
unpro vocative way. ‘You siflv old 
fucker’, observed the picket. This to a 
great actor who has provided more 
jobs for NATTKE members than I 
have had hot dinners." (April 19, 
1979). 

The last of the groups monitoring the 
National, and giving particular 
attention to its director, was Fleet 
Street. “Some kind of mythology 
-settles over any kind of public figure, 
which may be true, may be false. Il s 

1 history -or rather the media -needed 

■ in the early 1970s was to re-cast Peter 
Hall, and to attack anything big. Hall 
had been presented as a venturesome 

“New Elizabethan" of the 1960s, along 

with Roy Strong, Mary Quant, British 
pop artists ana the Beatles. Hls new 
image, partly prompted by 
professional enemies and disseminated 
by zealous hacks recycling press- 
clippings, was as an over-reacher. a 
greedy supremo", a cultural fat-cat. ft 
doesn't taxe much to convince the 
British populace that spending money 
1 on art is a criminal extravagance; Hall 
1 was now nailed as the luxurious 
Tamburlaine of British culture, a 
1 symptom of everything that was wrong 
1 with public funding for the arts.' 

\ Is there any truth in this lurid 
! picture? There is no doubt that Peter 
' Hall is an over-reacher. There is also 
no doubt that he would not have 
achieved what he has and changed as 
J much as he has changed in the Bntish 
L theatre without pushing too far, 

, moving too fast and swallowing too 
I much for his own good, and sometimes 
f for the good of those around him. Tne 


most personal and painful parts of the 
diaries are full of groans about 
overtaxing himself, gelling trapped in 
commitments of his own making; bouts 
of the paranoia and anxiety Inal are 


bred by sheer fatigue ; expressions of 
inadequacy by a man who has sot 
himself in too deep. There arc also 
many glimpses of someone who finds It 
hard to say no, even if money worries 
weren't pushing him to say yes. 
Forty-seven years old, nearly forty- 
eight, and blessed, or cursed, with 
having done much of what T set out 
to do. I have been thrashing with the 
desperation of the insecure for 
twenty- five years, and l am no 
nearer making it now tban wben 1 
came out of Cambridge, because one 
never realty makes it. 1 have done 
some good work and some bad, but I 
have neen worried lately by rny 
increasing incapacity to find joy in 
what I do. I would like to slow down 
so that things can begin again. Bui 
have I the strength to run the 
National, and leave more of the 
work to the formidable team around 
me? Can I learn to live again , instead 
of using my profession as a means of 
escape from life? (August 19, 1978). 

The charge-sheet is familiar: secrecy 

about the size of his salary , whether lie 
should Imve fronted Aquarius while 
running the National, his percentage 
on commercial transfers of his 
productions. He defends nimself 
1 stoutly on some charges (“another 
l instance of our society oelieving that 
i no one should be better than anyone 
; else, not even better, just different), 

1 acknowledges errot on others. His 
, judgment can be debated, and in his 
own words, "you make youT own luck 
e in this profession” . But what remains a 
r mystery is what makes him run. 

:t it’s a very volatile mixture of 
y purilanlsm' and passion, responsibility 
:, and appetite, class loyalty and 
‘s buccaneering, morality and mac- 
ir hJavelllanism. Like his successor at 
it ih e Royal Shakespeare Tliealre, 
d Trevor Nunn, with whom He records 
:r discussions about selfishness and duty 
A in the theatre. Peter Hall inherits "a 
€ firm, East Anglian, sense ol 
g obligation"; and tike him, he was 
h educated by Leavis. Both directors 
v have tried to build a bridge be- 
y tween scrupulousness and the fiesta 
d satisfactions of show-business. Some- 
times the bridge buckles. But 
a there is no simple moral, for we are 
[i speaking of men of the theatre, not of 
e saints or scholars, and the theatre, as 

K . Peter Hall ack nowledges, can consume 

the life of those who are ignited by it. 

IS Peter Hall puts his bums on show, 
a but is dear enough about the passions 
g that rule the theatre to admit that he 
has often stoked the flames himself. His 
d diaries are a unique Insight into the 
:r man , and a reminder of the precious 
» value of the National Theatre he and 
f* his company hnve made. 


* Peter Hall's Diaries , edited by John 
Goodwin. 512pp. Hamish Hamilton, 
£12.95. 0241 11047 5. 


all this expenditure win no usea agmuai 

uircnur, , ui . uua ui ut "i ns - The Enalfsh Establishment only 

immediately recognisable quality gives through ,, as it were, all the strata of an d t c e f OT success.” (February 

the diaries a Centre.. The building ancient story and its meanings, into bendsthe rules tor success A 

helped: its superb siteon a bend of the unfamiliar territory, ' • 1 SJ8££* m *» !u an . th#. Am' Council in 

Thames; the human Scale of Lasduns, interpretative short-cuts or political Nert.tiiere wisthe :ArK^ttndl,m 

foyers fostering conviviality; and the reductions. This communication h 1972 abput to I become a “ tat ® 
huge half-cup of the Olivier Theatre base d on a public engagement, a the realm with a 
bringing aiiaudience in touch with a theatre in which the actor’s awareness therefore, 
bigM intimate thrust stage, and that he is acting, his ^ -Mtrf & 

SS** ^ryon. open .0 Sl&'SSaJWSi.'Ti 

'V, • . . „„ af -! no the Sffe^Kthe realism of television questioned by the Arts Council’s 

rom hls expo o . 1 jnahm n nd.whu t believe the live Dradia Panel: 


•From hi. ^ i. crating .he ditfe n* Wpgagg ggSCJ? T 

NiitomfT'wSli' theatre coul’dexpan^’’. (November 29, A „ iron | c situation: ter a hundred 

^U showa t^Pf^ 

• aesthetic reasons, I don t believe in it specially, Jj . maehiflcent , in a most prodiga and altruistic way 
for '..Mm., propaganda: ■ .good ffSy to tofSuf now‘w« Jtaw ^National 

. :■ politics always make bad. art. And a t^te an ■ .‘‘v . p Vi, h r almost Theatre - or neariy - the whole 

..[ot pftheldess ^decent to hear aline expressed so atUtildc has changed. At the end of 

Stratford - among them ^Jtelief to ^decent , fo n . |t h m { ^ two h6urs cross^xamlnntion, it 


theatre have been’ fighting for a 
National Thenlre: they have 

collected money for it, given up their 
careers for it and spent their energies 
in a most prodigal and altruistic Wav 
for it, Bui now we have a National 
Theatre - or nearly - the whole 
attltdde has changed. At the end of 
my two hours cross-examination, it 

' m .tu. -I c— iL«t <Un T>phma 


}bhd- seem 


- of; Thr own. 
jHoiJSl^'haiye,’ ' 


to do was to get on It and. 


was perfectly clear that tho Dr&ma 
Pahel - the new radicals - didii t 
want a National Theatre. But as we 
now had bite, they were going to 
moke the best of it without ' 
enthusiasm and with a great deal of 
suspicion . . Repeatedly I was asked: 


Passion iconography in 
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Getting clever 


Red in human form . . 


Adam Mars-Jones 

Tim Jbal 
CarnforUTs Creation 

253pp. Collins. £7.95. 

0 00 221973 5 


The Cainforth of Carnforth’s Creation 
is Paul Carnforth, a young man who 


While the other characters remain 1 

consistent in their preoccupations n r j nn Morfnn 
(with status and each other) Eleanor ttrian iV10ri0n 

abandons her.previous persona when 

she falls in love with Roy. Roy, whose Gabriblle Lc 
cynicism masks a tender and romantic ™ „ 

nature, responds; but while there are T<K>th and Llaw 
many imaginable reasons for an 160p. Bod ley Hi 
ambitious protdgd’s falling in love with 0 370 30945 0 
his patron's wife, it’s never properly r , a . . T 
explained how Eleanor can express 
herself so freely (“Groupies apart, he ’d ™nUer 
never known anyone so uninhibited") 


Gabriblle Lord 


160p. Bodley Head. £7.50. 
0 370 30945 0 


uncomprehending local police, she 
takes refuge with her neighbours 
Robin, Garth and Astrid, unsure 
whether or not they are her persecutors 
but at least convinced ot safety in 
numbers. In due course, Robin’s lover 


has unexpectedly inherited not only a in this new relationship. How has the 

L-i Li I ... v r> . 1 


Gabrielle Lord's second novel is a taut 
thriller set - rather unpromisingly - on 
an isolated smallholding near Sydney. 
Beth has escaped from the city, and a 
tragically unhappy affair, to try to live 


carries halt the remaining narrative. 
The sexual manoeuvring is predictably 
complicated and tortured as the novel 


country is a refuge from the ills of the 
other; both are compromised bv the 
presence of the human. The country Is 
invaded by the city’s repressions a ndby 
its technology; in turn the city gram 
savage (this ‘'tribalism” of city life has 
become an important Australian 
theme, made explicit, for example, in 
Peter Weir’s film The Last Wave ) 
Magic mushrooms suggest a 
bucolically innocent attitude to drugs 


miu ,wi, ul vu an uiv uu.w uuwunvuii; ••■nu,bin aLULUUC IQ UTUES 

builds to a shattering, . thoroughly but the plot hinges on a kilo of heroin’ 
consistent climax. — ^ 4|, “ ~’— 1 — •• 1 


insistent climax. and the mushrooms are eventually put 

to violent, horrifying use - weakened 

title, but the money and property to set Kama Sutra come to replaceDebrett's As the tension buUds, Gabrielle in impact only by lbe ? ‘fine writing” and 

it off; the creation is “rtory Craig”, a Correct Form as her bedside book? recoVer some fort of oeTsonai Lord carefully introduces the elements excessive descriptive detail which mars 

nmmtarrvnirnllv mnniifstrlnrpH hvhim Pcrhnnc nnlv Ins Murdoch can oet [c . some sun ui pcisuimi _ . i na<xflDRJi in n Knot- lhai » n *k. 


pop star cynically manufactured by him Perhaps only Iris Murdoch can set UI T She tives wih 6nlv her of climax - a faintly heaid passages in a book that is otherwise 

from the basic ingredients of the voice, away with characters who make V- comornw and SnalflirW motorcycle engine; bees; psilocybin sparefy and economically written. 


good looks and working-class 
credibility of a young man called Roy 
Flannery. 

The gimmick which makes this 
particular advertising campaign special 
is (hat “Rory Craig” is presented 
throughout as an unscrupulous 
manipulator. His first single, which is 


s of the voice, away with characters who make U- 
working-class turns without signalling, 
an called Roy Tj m Jcal uses a sliffish narrative 
voice and some eccentric grammar and 
makes this punctuation. The resulting sentences 
ipaign special are sometimes ill-organized: “Going 
is presented through to the control room, Matthew 


valley and airs a whole range of more abstract 

She ,™ in other worts a, one Sj^HStfSEHEH 
EEL Shl i“ she >,m freedom; violence .nil criminality. Too 


also the theme music of a commercial to record the instrumental backing. 

fnr n now onmorn ic mllsH "Imnnn <‘Ufsnlinn in lnt.nl. \4r, * ihmu mnnn nn : 


through to the control room, Matthew “fo"? Lntilio hlr lanH^r Hno rtiffon! man >' elements, perhaps, but expertly 
gatheFed from the engineer, that overlooking her land; her dog stiffens mes fi e dinherplot 
session men had come in tne day before aod growis at unexpected intervals, v 


for a new camera, is called "Image 
Man”, and the song by which he comes 
to be best known, "Getting Clever", 
advocates exploitation as the only way 
to survive in the world ns it is. 

Tim Jenl’s novel, set rather too 
vaguely in the 1960s, attempts a 
sideways look at a decade rich in myths 
and styles. His vagueness about details 
(about who writes Rory Craig's music, 
lor instance) is one of the weaknesses 
of the project; a reference to Rory’s 
recording company putting out more 
cash in pre-publicity than anyone had 
done “since the Stones' second tour” is 
the nearest that Carnforik’s Creation 
comes to the immediacy of gossip or 
inside knowledge. 

Another disadvantage is the shifting 
point of view. We ore introduced to the 
book's underlying situation by way of 
Paul’s patrician wife Eleanor, who 
profoundly disapproves of his flirtation 
with low life; but in due course we are 
made privy to the lives - not only of Paul 
and Roy. out also of Matthew, a film- 
maker friend of Paul's who is 
persuaded to make a documentary on 
the star-making process. Matthew's 
wife Bridget and even Gemma, Paul’s 
step-sister arid sometime lover, get in 
on the act. Clarity of individual motive 
is achieved at the expense of a larger 
continuity. 


"Wanting to laugh, Matthew managed 
not to; then, just when starting to feel 
safe, a snorting cackle burst out.” 

More damaging to the authority of a 
book set in trend-setting circles of the 
Sixties is the inaccuracy of its slang. 
When Sixties people said “That’s your 
bag, man” (and in fact they usually said 
“That’s not my bag, man”), they meant 
That’s what you like, not That’s your 
responsibility ; when they thought 
someone was well-informed, they said 
he's got it sussed, not sassed. When 
they referred to pentobarbitone 
sodium by its trade name, they said 
nembut al, not nembuto/. 

In any case the plot of Carnforth ‘s 
Creation doesn’t do all that much to 
drnmatize Sixties concerns; the 
optimism of the period, however' 
paper-thin, was real. You might expect 
some trace of it here. For cynical 
marketing manoeuvres the L960s were 
quite outclassed by the 1970s; Malcolm 
Maclaren didn’t need n fortune or a 
country house, let alone a tame film- 
maker, to manipulate the Sex Pistols 
into a position or artificial eminence in 
1976. Camforlh’s Creation is an uneasv 


there are noises in the night, and, one 
morning, a rubber-solea bootprint in 


Many of the book’s oppositions 


seem crude 


schematic 


isolated. City and county are set 
to find all her chickens slaughtered and against each other, but Tooth and Claw 


hung from a wattle tree. 
Unable to get help 


is no pastoral idyll; nature is 
fundamentally savage. Neither city nor 


sparely and economically written. 

Tooth and Claw’s emblem and 
central image is an obscene scarecrow 
in human shape, constructed from the 
butchered bodies of small animals. 
Nature’s “redness” takes, in Gabrielle 
Lord’s vision, a human form; animals 
themselves - a dog, a cat, chickens, the 
loathsome totem on the hill -represent 
unmanageable impulses the human 
beings prefer to deny, and, iri the end, 
the return of the repressed; human 
beings are reduced to creatures in a 
Pavlovian experiment controlled by 
the demented watcher on the hill. 


under the bed 


was wcii-mrormea, iney saia . _ r: 

it sussed , not sassed. When Colin Greenland 18 

ferred to pentobarbitone - 

y its trade name, they said n&vm Foisro stereon 

, not nembuto/. David Fraser natura 

case the plot of Carnforth ‘s August 1988 strugglii 

doesn’t do all that much to 235pp. Collins. £8.50. sou l 

: Sixties concerns; the 0 00 222725 8 

of the period, however' r , _ ” - ■■■ Frase 

it, was real. You might expect * n on ty ®° ur y®" 8 time a n , ew British con t cm , 
ce of it here. For cynical government will scrap nuclear arms, not yj £ 
; manoeuvres the 1960s were wthdraw entirely from the EEC and Russia 
Massed by the 1970s; Malcolm P™ 051 " >[ om NA T?: However noH;o _i 
didn’t need n fortune or a improbable the proposition, it might j ove a , 
louse, let alone a tame film- mat * c an effective political ^ eus ^ 

) manipulate the Sex Pistols "? nl "® r * even . a nQ Y e l‘ General Str a | BS| g 
iition of artificial eriiinence in David Fraser has made it the basis for a. nuc fear 


and exactly where you’re supposed to 
be. Fraser follows these conventions 
with care., Posed characters, 
stereotypes representing absolute 
natural and metaphysical forces, 
conflict, make and break alliances, 
struggling for possession of a forfeit 
soul. 

Fraser's allegory is secular and 
contemporary: the major forces are 
not Vice and Virtue as such, but a 
Russia red in tooth and daw and a 
not-so-Whitehall, with Presidential 
Jove astride the American eagle ns 
deus ex madilnn. The forfeit soul is, 
alas, Britain, stripped naked of her 
nuclear armour by tne good intentions 


plot, to get a proper purchase on a 
slippery decade. 


railways are still running, though with 
slightly fewer staff. Middle-class lovers 


Power games 


Michael Hofmann 

Margaret Creal 
T he Man’ Who Sold Prayers ’ 
198pp. Dent. £7.95. 

0460 04?92 X 



. V . in tjie title-story of this collection 
" Margaret Creal describes a Canadian 
}'! : .'m • ' v rector who is perversely out of phase 
J.f’-v.n . with. religions fashion, for it is during 


!■?•& . 

V.*V 
*■ -■?* % - 


the revivalist booth that he loses his 
faith, rind Is obliged to make his living 
by writing* prayers, to order. After a 
prosperous, eccentric arid unnaturally 


convincing appraisal of mother-child 
relationships. These a re features of the 
best story in the book, “Tates from a 
pensioned, an account of , the 
confrontation . between a clinging, 
attractive . mother . arid her graceless 
son. The “tales” sire told by the 
mother; they are observations from her 
holiday in Florence, pieces of gossip 
about the other guests. However, she 
talks on sufferance, frequently 
interrupted by the callow young man. 
who finally turns the’ tale on her and 
accuses her of having given him “a little 
morality” about how son$ should 
behave to their mothers. It has only 
one false note: “Her attitude was that 
of a hostess eager to pjease an 


call eaoh other “my beloved” and “my 
heart”. There isn’t a computer in sight. 

A certain archaism is very proper to 
the morality. 1984 was about 1948. The 
form has its virtues: clarity of 
exposition, and engagement with 
ethical and social issues. You know 
exactly Where you are in a morality, 


flyleaf, is renowned and decorated for 
exactly that. He is a bitter man, who 
fears that he may see his country 
delivered info the “thick fingers” of a 
foreign imperialist race with a 
“hideous, gold-toothed leer” on their 
“broad, 1 unmemorable faces”. These 
are the fearsome demons of the 
morality, “insolent, sneering ‘and 
contemptuous”. So rapt is Fraser’s 


devotion he seems to persuade us that 
these monsters exist, somewhere, and 
we must be protected from their 
designs. He growls at the images he has 
made of them. He would snarl, were it 
not so undignified. 

The plot proceeds entirely according 
to tradition, by rhetorical discourse. 
The characters dispute one with 
another. For a psychomachia by a 
military author it is a curiously airy 
battle, apart from a token skirmish in 
Shetland. The heritage and destiny of our 
nation are talked away,, notlonslly 
in bedrooms, boardrooms and 
bureaux, but actually in a vacuum, pr 
at least a suspension of alcohol. “This is 
all crazy", reflects the hero, champion 
of light, in a rare thrillerish moment 
when someone locks him in a room. 
“We are middle-placed, promising 
Civil Servants, not creatures from a 
book by Le Carrd-or Buchan,” Could 
that be a wistful tone in General Sir 
David Fraser’s voice? The heroic age is 
gone; a good dean pistol-shot is 
nothing to the rumble of the Bomb; 
policy co-ordinators have ousted the 
great men: and the only honourable 
place left for Britain is the bosom of 
America, home of the brave and free. 


or in mask and jaw 


David Profinno 


v Walt Disney anthropomorphism and 
■ Richard Adams backchat - there is no 
animal speech, little attributed 


Stephen's 


David Stephen 

Bodacb the Badger * 

191pp. Century Publish! rig. £7.95, : . 
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An experienced naturalist, David 
Stephen has written several books 


language, a well-integrated mixture o 
Scots, Gaelic and. English that can,_a 





fe, particularly fhat.qf foe interesting,:, though 
ghl^ndSk- . arid bjs kepn. encounters with fell 


a'scorti! 


rilh. .that pccur whpn people talk, and 'she 
ode managed them flawlessly until, it would 


m flawlessly until, it would 
overcome by the injustice 




sometime* displays [similar qualities; -, dlfactory - signals by . which the 
foe eponymous protagonist bf this, his mammals arid birds organize . their 
second novel, is, art admirable “broc”. ‘.behaviour. , 

Tta novel’s main failing U its 

pSr&Lr' w d &' n ®& SSre.'KHSs® V® 


little attributed Scots, Gaelic and English that can .^at 

cognition, and only a soft psychological its best. Imbue his descriptions wjtn 
focus.: The glen below Ben Dearg is considerable charm. The , author- ■ 
instead red In mask and jaw. and man is should especially be applauded for his 
just ariother predator, the human axis rehabilitation or the word “bike , so 
being represented , by two contrasting often sad slang, here used in its early 
gamekeepers - the heroic Coll, soft- sense of a wasp's nest (or bee-hive), 
spoken in soft tweeds, and .the. and many, scenes. are enlivened by. 
mercenary Campbell, who turps dialect usage - “The wind was now 
badgers, info sporrans, ' More: snell on Coil's face, and there was a 

jh, are ■ Bodach’s chirp of frost in the grass. '^Stephens, 
el, low ahlihals, for first novel, String Lug the Fox (1952)» 
veiv ; weaves , an , sported 6 helpful glossary, but, wg® 

,df . instincts "and being none here, some readers may 
foy . which ‘the. need a , dictionary in places, 
rds, organize /their example with tffo description of. two 
f terriers: “ungaffered, sdaffing 

lain failing is its a* a, hole under the scaur, .and oy 

is. While the local the, yammering of one and the guriy 


i ' yammering' of one and ; the gurryj 

rrS as of" rithflr. theV werS eXCltcfl 


: FiratpubUshed by M a «i ^d in1981, 

beipg hunted ofo ,of frosty sand, 'for ' The Maharajah and Other ^ 

example, js almost ld*iulca| to, that Iri W® a^e ^mrifeiv to hunter, hortefoan. and naturalist T- H. 

intitate the dyclesj of contafns ^iS stories; the editor 
■hlSln^ ;t v! by retrioving thri, usual , , Stirth SpraguC comments in his intr^ 


7 : ! ; de^h^d , Ms ;(^ri;niriaipuk3ve descripil 

r'" ■■ i.t*t ' - - Fnirhirtntrtlv '.- lhntiah. -lhi* ' . ntnr«_^,;£j the'di M, ,u — 


M-v. 


' : seems: to be, the .ekcepndit here, lit foe refrain 
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iririnlpulative deicriptlori^ 
ty -of Suffering. If $hecould 
i thfowirig her tightepqsnaa 


a^diuth 
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Utilitarianism versus ipsedixitism 


Jeremy Bentham 
C onstitutional Code: Volume 1 
Edited by F. Rosen and J. H. Burns 
612pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

£48. 

Q 19 822608 X 

Frederick Rosen 


Jeremy Bentham and Representative 
Democracy: A Study of the 
‘Constitutional Code’ 


while. I do not find it easy to reach an 
honest answer to that question, but on 
the whole I think it should be yes. At 
any rate the Bentham project has as 
good a claim on intellectual energy, 
and the funds to support it, as other 
modern enterprises of providing 
complete scholarly editions of the 
works of voluminous writers, such as 
Voltaire, Boswell, or J. S. Mill. 

The justification has to come from 
the enlightenment afforded by the new 
priirinn and the best examole for this 


255pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
£19.50. ' # 

Q 1 9 822656 X 

Jeremy Bentham 

Deontology, together with A Table of 
the Springs of Action and the Article 
on Utilitarianism _ 

Edited by Amnon Goldwortn 
£38. 

394pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

0 1$ 822609 8 

It is now fifteen years since pie 
Collected Works of Jeremv Bentham 
began to appear. Eight volumes were 
published, between 1968 and 1981, by 
the Athlone Press, which was until a 
few years ago the publishing house ot 
the university of London and which 


few years ago the publishing house ot 
the University of London and which 
still retains a connection with that 
institution. The project was recently 
transferred, largely for financial 
reasons, to the Clarendon Press of the 
University of Oxford. Bentham can 

E roperly be regarded as belonging to 
otn universities, to Oxford as an 
alumnus, to London as spiritually a 
founding father and ’ corporeally a 
permanent resident. Both presses have 
done him proud in the standard of 
production lavished on the Collected 
Works. (Surprisingly, perhaps, Oxford 
seems to have dropped the standard n 

Uul. A .. A 1Uu rtf nanfir lie \ And 
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The justification has to come from 
the enlightenment afforded by the new 
edition, and the best example for this 
purpose is the treatise Of Laws in 
General. The publication ofa complete 
and reliable version of that work, 
showed that Bentham had made a 
signal contribution to fundamental 
problems in the philosophy of law. 

Frederick Rosen thinks that the 
same sort of thing can be said of the 
Constitutional Code in the field of 
political theory. He claims that it is ‘a 
hnajor theoretical work on 
representative democracy , tne 
classic utilitarian text onfepresentative 
democracy, far superior in scope, 
depth, and subtlety to those of James 
Mill and J. S. Mill'', finally that it is 
“the classic text of liberal democracy . 
Having immersed himself for a long 
time in this large, unfinished work, and 
especially in the first volume (the only 
one published by Bentham himself) as 
; principal editor. Dr Rosen has come to 
see much that escapes the eye of the 
! normal reader. Whatever we may 


ovai kuaivio r * ■ 

financial help from outside. 

The costs of publication are only part 
of the expense of this enormous 
undertaking. One has to add the 
immense amount of intellectual effort 
devoted, to the project by a little army 
of. scholarly editors and their research 
. assistants. There is so much material 
still to come that no one knows how 
many years will be needed to complete 
the task. In these circumstances one is 
compelled to ask whether it is all worth 


nommi ic ... — - 
think of his claims for the value of the 
book as a text of political theory, we 
must be grateful to him for providing, ■ 
in Jeremy Bentham and Represent 
alive Democracy, a “guide to tne 
Code. We certainly need one to this 
labyrinthine work. Rosen, havin g 
noted at” the outset “the numerous 
obstacles which Bentham places in the 
path of the most diligent scholar , odds 
an apt quotation from Leslie Stephen: 
^^tfos.book,BentbamXp^UUgtyj^ 
of style reach their highest 
■development, and it cannot be 
recommended as light reading. 

Bentham announces the Consti- 
tutional Code on the tide page as 
being “for the use of all nations and al 
governments professing liberal 
opinions". Tt is curious that, with this 
purpose in mind, he should go into so 
much detail about the composition of 
government and administration, based 
to a considerable extent on British 
experience and some comparison with 


D. D. Raphael 

American. But then he was never able . 
to desist from following up all the 
specifications of a general proposition 
tnat occurred to him. 
i Despite the difficulty of seeing the 
wood for the trees, Bentham’s Code 
does have its interest for political 
theory. He adds a "constitutive 
authority", the electorate, to foe usual 
three powers or authorities of 
legislature, executive (Bentham calls it 
“administrative”), and judiciary. He 
sets great store by the political power 
of public opinion, comparing it with 
the influence of the Common Law. He 
assigns sovereignty to the people, 
meaning the power of the electorate to 
appoint the legislature and, after 
petition, to vote for dismissal of 
individual members and ministers 
(including the Prime Minister) , judges, 
and functionaries. What of the kind of 
sovereignty that is possessed by 
Parliament in the constitution of the 
United Kingdom? Bentham ascribes to 
his supreme legislature an 
'"omnicompetence”, meaning _ an 
unlimited power to legislate, unlimited 
but subject to “checks” such os 
■ criticism by the "public .opinion 
tribunal" and the risk of dismissal. He 
f emphasizes the danger of corruption, 

1 comparing Its prevalence in politics 
f with that of gravity in physics Public 
> servants are to be appointed aper 
J competitive examination and subject 
J to “pecuniary competition the job 
i going to that qualified candidate who 
6 offers to take it at the lowest salary. 


be paternalistic" but thinks it is more prouiw anu >»»•<» 

[likely to be so with adult pupils. As for are other-regarding. Probity differs 
'Mill's- remarks about India, Rosen from beneficence m being bought 

does not stop to consider that they at between 

least have tne merit of arising From with justice, the difference between 
empirical knowledge, unlike much of them being “grammatical 
Reniham’s theorizinc usage), ool logical or ethical. 

Bentham tn g .. . Bentham says nothing of the special 

Although Benfoam s ^omnbutions f calures 0 f the concept of justice as 

fairness and remains blind to the 


Rosen argues thnt Bentham’s 
proposals for representative 

“ ■ . J. llinn thncp nf 


. mutuum.. features oi me conccpi ui *»- 

to the theory of law and government faimess B(ld remains blind to the 

[rested upon the ethical theory ot lijifficulties which it poses for the theory 
| utilitarianism, he did not make an , itarianism . 

equally valuable contribution to ethical Rpnthnm 

theory itself. His criticism of The editing of both the Bentham 
opponents in that field depends on volumes calls Tor warm congratul ation. 
Kkabout ridicule and often on Textual material and fd.tona 
ignorance of whal they really said, and 'comment alike give the reader aUthtt 
A defence of utilitarianism overlooks 'he could reasonably 
the chinks in its armour. Bentham’s ’irritate with unnecessary clutter, 
importance in the history of |ProfessorGoldworthhad a particularly 
utilitarianism lies in altering its aim ^difficult task in working out the best 

^uCVV P f e Mni en an C d an . d hiS 

SIS’ " theory more 

effectively. manuscripts of the different sections 

The Deontology volume, which often d vc r n no dear indication of their 
belongs to ethical theory , has two main : re | atil f n t0 cac i, other. Bentham would 
features of interest. Its editor, Amnon be grati [j c id t 0 know thnt American 
Goldworth, draws attention to tuc , Molars are now playing as large a part 
first, n recognition by Bentham in ^ Q r ;,[ s h j n t he project of editing his 

middle age of "the ubiquitous . works . — 

character of the social affection of, 
sympathy or benevolence", which he; 

added as an additional “sanction to, x_ iko 

the four listed in his Introduction to the Introduction tO me 

Principles of Morals and Leplslatlon: N«ii» Tpstament 

In consequence, "ipsedixitism” (or WeW 1 esidiuen 

“the principle of caprice”^ ) takes : the An ic r^llinR 
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government do better than those of 
James Mill in seeking an identity of 
.interests between rulers and ruled. 
James Mill relies simply on frequenl 
elections; Bentham extends . the 
'franchise to all adult males, restnets 
re-election of members of the 
legislature, and allows dismissal by 
-*oputai^yate--Ifo^ !fop- 
Bentham as supenor to J. S, Mill 
because Bentham concentrates on 
securing “moral and intcllcctua 
aptitude" in the ruling class while Milt 
wants to foster it in the people as a 
whole. Rosen’s main criticism of Mill s 
position is that it can lead to 
paternalism (because education of foe 
people means treating them as pupils) 
and to the justification of colonialism 
(because Mill said that India wasnoint 
for representative government). This 
comment strikes me as radicalism run 


“the principle of caprice") takes the 
place of “the principle of sympathy and 
antipathy” as n catch-all name for, 
alternatives to utilitarianism. 

The second feature of interest is 
classification, of motives in the Table , 
of the Springs of Action and of virtues' 
in Deontology. Bentham evidently; 
thought that classification marked an 
important scientific advance. "The 
Linnaeus of Ethics is yet to come , he' 
wrote wheit essaying In Deontology al 
classification of the virtues. The phrase 
recalls an earlier would-be scientific 
ambition when he wrote in a lettei that 
the Newton of the moral world was yet 
, to come. 

it seems to me that Bentharo’s- 
detailed classification of the virtues 
does not . in . fact . add Jo our 
understanding of ethics. His .main 
classification fiito three cardinal virtues 
has potential but proves to be 
disappointing. The three cardinal 


States of knowledge 
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Jennifer Hornsby 

Robert K; Shops 

The Analysis of Knowing: A Decade 
of Research- . ; . • , . . • 

■255pp. Guildford: 1 Princetonl/niversify 
Press. £21.60 (paperback, £7.75). 

^. 0691072752, / 
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Robert K. Shope wants to know what ft 
is tq know something, and qe tiunks- 
that to know this would; be to. have 
found a necessary and sufficient 
. . ■ condition for knowing that dofs not 
employ the word “know - His starting 
• point Is a short paper by Edmund 
•: Gettier, : published in 1963, which 
Challenged ; a ' 'Certain ^ 
analysis of knowledge. According to 
.. ..that analysis, one.knows that a nearby 
. building is on fire just if it is true foRt a 
... ' nearby building is on fire. onebclleves 
"'. tiiat 'a nearby buildmg Is on fire, and 
■ . dn6 .: is 'justified in bpheving Jfoat a 
1 neatby building, is on fire. Gettier 
; . .,i descriob'd -cafes of a person who bej 
lfeyed something true, wifo. justi- 
fleatibn, 1 but who none theless did not 
;;i;krfow jt, „• .. 


, m rac[ .engaged, in o j--- 1 

,,'Iwho' comes and tells’ you; feat: your 
;; r heigJibbUr’S, hdufe is if bn ; foe; -but 
:: • suppbse; that;; ijf-ft- happerrianOy 
■- !r a ktilldinff srshoftWaV 


nearby building is on fire and the S 
verdict that would stnctly have to be v 
delivered by the traditional analysis, n 
Vour case provies a counter-example, i 1 
of fee sort that Gettier used, against i 
the traditional analysis. I 

■ ' Since Gettier wroto; the flteratore , 
has seen counter-examples against 
proposed definitions of knowledge pf. j 
greater and greater intricacy and < 
complication. SHope surveys this liter- ; 
ature. He is a patient and indefatig- | 
■ablp reviewer who. tolerates anything 
■on dffet.f V ‘ ;.l 

Consider one of the ninety-eigh^ J 
.cases he discusses, typical enough. (in v 
style' aud content) oL these nctions. 
Eloise speaks to Abelard on the 
telephoned on his birthday, and 
Abelard rightly takes Eloise tp be 
wishing himT a happy birthday. But , 
Abelard's psychiatrist doubted I 
whether Eloise would remember to 
..call, and he has hired an aclrew who 

can give a perfect imitation of Eloise. 

The actress ;is trying to get through 
even as Elpise dia s (unsusp^ted ,by 
Abelard of course), so that If Eloise 
!had not dialled just when she did, foe. 
'actress would be . speaking*. Does 
Abelard knpw that 'Eloise is wishing 

;this. - ■ ■ . 1 ■ 


Shope’s. there will be putative analyses 
which Sbope but not they (or they but 
not ShopeV will take to be refuted; and 
it will not be possible for Shope to 
use the counter-example method to 


persuade CVClJUJit ui ,U» Minau Ui B*-— 

of his own analysis. But this probably traditional account 
only shows that for purposes of are prepared to sta 
nereuaition, one is bound to bring to conception of just 
the debate more th&n the alleged to -vyblcb . the qj 
counter-examples. And mdced. wnqt wubjccl n justified 
Shope gives us is not always confined to ^hing turns on th 
his own judgments about cases, wnere stales of mind corn 
Abelard is concerned, for example, .first instance) frot 
Shope presents , , two argument ;p 0 i nt 0 f View - wh 
I(n l24n and p 226) why one. ought. W iba aii acadental f 
tount him a fcnower. 'V. . •> - [mind that itisdirei 

But if Shop* can uSe argunteht- to Ja state of knowlei 
tutor people’s* ^ntultions abour cases, 
then whv .not use argument to guide lof mind, which are 
their ebneeptibn ‘ of knowledge? Iwithout seeing 
jToWartft 0 fee P end of the book, he ^emselvesinvoTvi 
Igestures at some general questions - facts. • v 
[about the representational' status of j shope puts his 
knowledge states, about valuer of . the e nd.Thqy.P 

(the notion of ability. These duestions, [by the intrbduct 


la diagnosis of its fault,, proceeding, 
from some sense of what one should bej 

priming at. • ' 1 

Introducing a perspective^ one might 
see the various analwes Sbopereviews 
'as lesser or greater departures from tne 
traditional account. The conservatives. 


TO WQIU) Lllw . - 

{subject is justified in believing some-! 
[thing turns on the character of . tos , 
states of mind conceived (at leas tin the 
•first instance) from f for fee s > 

ipointof View - which then allows it to. 
ibe aii accidental fact about a state of 
|mind that it is directed on to a truth, tw | 
[a state of knowledge is. Tbo. radicals i 
Vthink it impossible" to isolate the stmes t 
tof mind which are states of knowledge 
iwithout seeing those states as- 
‘themselves involved somehow with the- 
Tacts., v. 


Raymond F. Collins 

The lint major Introduction to be 
written In English by a Roman 
Catholic scholar, this work lakes into 
account the entire spectTum oi 
modem research. In a rather unusual 

approach, the author concentrates 

more on the nature and formation ot 
the NT canon, rather than thu 
traditional examination of each 
Individual book. 

£9.50 limp 480 pp 

The Power of the 
Poor In History 

Gustavo Gutierrez 

Thb Is the first book by Guslavo 
. Gutierrez to appear since his epoch- 
making TheafogyoJ Liberation. 

The book contains a collection of 

articles and speeches which have 
, been miles tones In the development 
of Liberation Theology over the last 
1 decade, and will be read eagerly by 
those Interested In the progress oi 
Liberation Theology. 

£6.50 limp 2S6pp 
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Tht existence of sut^ a dlsame- 
iment of : intuitions . could seem fetal 
fto Prpfesfolr Shope’s, enterprises. for 
ias s Ifang “asi ofefef ; peOpleV attitudes 
: . fo fepe chiciaj pa^es diner frorp 


■ research? ' 

1 The lack of perspcctlve in Shopols. 
.feook plaoes heavy demands on the 
SdefVFor it ii possible to consider a. 

: case, and accept that some analysis is . 
shown incorrect, without Haying any 
fi t m ifapreBsiori of what has been going 
wrong, The difficulty one hhs here of . 
keeping Step witii Shope is the same as 
a cRCflculty Shope’s method has df. 
keeping step wife the truth. Onelearns. 
[little aSbut a proposed analysis simply 
by becoming apprised of a counte^ 
example to It: progress requires 


I Shope puts his positive proposals nt 
[the ertd. Thqy. prove to be a careful 
[mixture of traditional arid new. Thel 
Gettier problem ' is solved 

by fee introduction of juStifiCatlon- 
lexplainjng'chalns. Bill we ihust takdj 
account of a different problem for the 
traditional acrourit; Shope thinks, 
revealed by cases that expose a social 
dimension . in foe 1 . concept of 
knowledge; and this other problem is 
to be solved by means more radical (in 
mV terms) and less precisely specified 
(in ShopeV book). I doubt whether thd 
conefept of knowledge can spin into two 
In the way Shope 1 seems to envisage. 
hazard thei hypothesis that he hus 
HntrfKiuced ' the split « ,”®| 
[appreciates the jvirtues of someihlngl 

radical withput being able to, frcr' 


s . split > because 
virtues 'pf fomeihl 


limself from traditional conceptions. 
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Curricular debate 


Geoffrey G. Field 

James C. Albisetti 

Secondary School Reform In Imperial 

Germany 

365pp. Guildford f Princeton 
University Press. £30.30. 

0 691 05373 I 

Tire way in which educational inst- 
itutions mirror, respond to and 
help shape social, cultural and political 
developments is highly complex. 
Among the merits of James C. 
Albiselii’s book is that it shuns rash 
explanations and achieves a convincing 
balance between what we might caff 
external pressures for reform of 
education and those thut stem from 
more abstract pedagogic concerns 
within the educational system. His 


Gymanasien and the different types of 
"modem" Btlrger- and Realsdiulen. 
The former, with its heavy emphasis 
upon classical languages and history, 
enjoyed the highest prestige and was 
the pathway to university and to 
careers in tne civil service and the 
professions. Even those who did not 
gain the coveted Abitur had special 
privileges with regard to subordinate 
government posts. Champions of 
the classical Gymnasium saw its 
curriculum as the foundation of 
civilized culture, and they waged a 
fierce battle to resist either its dilution 
with "realist” or “utilitarian" 
knowledge or the extension of equal 
status to the "modem” institutions. 


reform of the Gymnasien, still others 
sought a common foundation for all 
secondary schools, delaying the' 
tracking of pupils into specialisms. For 
some the debate was engaged on 
abstract pedagogical grounds, for 
others the requirement of a mod- 
ernizing society were the chief 
concern. 

Other concerns that gained in- 
creasing publicity from the 1880s 
owed much to the vulgarized Social 
Darwinism and anxieties about nat-: 
ionai decadence so widespread in 
the fin de slide. Demands for greater 
curricular emphasis upon German 

iflnonnoA nnH hietnm J I 


was, Albisetti argues, this restless 
personality rather than changed' 
aroi instances in society that broke' 
the impasse, although Wilhelm’s 
immediate concern, in the Cabinet 


Order of May 1889, was to open 
another ideological front in the 
struggle against Social Democracy. His 

SVmnAthipG hmiMuur l.» »_ 


study fills an important gap in the 
scholarship in education and more 
generally on administrativechange and 
modernization. His conclusions are 
rather more favourable towards 
German secondary schools than most 
writers , arguing that they educated 
more people to a higher level than their 
counterparts in England, France and 
Russia and were not any more dlitist, 
narrowly classicist, or resistant to 
change than those other systems. 

The chief focus is Prussia and (he 
author has mude extensive use of 
archival sources, in particular (he 
petitions sent to the Ministry of 
Education and the responses of 
officials. Other Gcmuui states largely 
followed the Prussian example in 
secondary school matters. The salient 
feature of the German system was a 
ngid demarcation between the classical 


if j T he < T entml Ihemes of the school 
n debate became fairly well defined in 
s t i 1 1 e L f 1rst . ,w ? decades after Unification. 
5 Albisetti is particularly good in 
. distinguishing the diverse shades of 
; opinion about structural and curricula 
j reform and shows the error of simply 
lumping advocates of classical learning 
together as “anti-modernizers” or 
defenders of class dlitism. University 
scientists stressed that incoming 
students were inadequately prepared 
to undertake advanced work. Other 
participants were preoccupied by the 
growing problem of school “ bn i fast”, 
an unflattering but telling expression 
for the two-thirds of Gymnasium 
students who in the later 1880s did not 
graduate. Prussian officials spent 
oinsiderabJe time speculating on how 
the ballast” could be deflected into 
other institutions without major 
structural change. Some reformers 
urged the extension of equal rights of 
entry into the civil service and 
professional careers to the Real- 
sc nulen, others concentrated upon 


The progress of pessimism 


— vjw mail 

language and histoiy were voiced by a 
broad spectrum of opinion - from 
I vdlklsch extremists like Paul Lngarde 
l ^ derates ,ike Fr >edrich Paulsen. In 
addition, education was criticized as 
narrowly academic and neglectful of 
the need for physical exercise: 
demands upon pupils were said to be 
excessive, even dangerously so. 
Certainly one can hardly imagine a 
^crmnnAbiiurient reflecting back, as 
£ d R .- 9' Col!l ‘ n «wood of Rugby, that 
tne slightest interest in studies was 
bound to get one disliked, not only by 
the boys but by the masters as well. But 
while noting that the average nee of. 
graduation got steadily higher 
Albisetti is sceptical about the 
supposed health hazards of the 
curricula and he downplays press 
allegations of schoolboy suicides as n 
result of academic overburdening. 

Before 1890 reformers made rela- 
tively little headway. Unlike in 
England or France, the crucial 
initiative came not from parliamentary 
bodies or political parties, but as a 
result of the sudden, personal 
intervention of Kaiser Wilhelm II. It 


sympathies, however, were known to 
favour reform, including a reduction in 
» the time allotted to classics in relation 
I to science and German. As for the 
^“J^blicized School Conference 
i of 1890, where Wilhelm actually 
launched his attack on the Gym- 
nasium, Albisetti traces its ongin 
to an elaborate effort by the Prussian 
education minister, Gossler, to 
“buttress his own resistance” to the 
Emperoris bulldozing tactics. In the 
event neither the reformers nor the 
traditionalist supporters of the 
Gymnasium came away satisfied. Yet, 
in 1892, after much lobbying and 
manoeuvring, several significant 
changes were made in the classical 
curriculum. The "modern” schools 
also made steady progress in the 1890s, 
aided by personnel changes in the 
Prussian Ministry of Education. 

5 lhe ? ec ? nd Sch ° o1 Conference 
of 1900 marked a new level of accep- 
tance of non-classical learning as 
an equally valid source of Bildimg and 
m the decree that followed all nine- 
year secondary schools gained equal 
access to universities and other 
privileges. Subsequently, enrolment in 
Realschulen rose dramatically, as did 
the numbers of candidates they trained 
for the professions. 

Comparing the German secondary 
schools to others in Europe, Albisetti- 
cqncludes that they were ’‘well in step 
with the times” and that resistance to 


I modernization among the CU 
I Elites lias often been il 

i would have been to view themft 
: overall context of German 

interesting to recall tfint while reHefoat 
disputes were the rock uoon E 
OH efforts a, VolhtehT 3% 
foundered, such controveny 2 
almost completely absent frifo 

debate over higher education. As o« 

liberal politician remarked in 1925 
German education whs still basiulh 
■practical Christianity for the maS? 
humanism for the cuhuitd 

Occasionally, too, a point is made 
that leaves the reader eager for further' 
comment. Albisetti’s research leads 
him to conclude that the dcaree of 
alienation and disaffection arooni 
German youth was greater than in 
other countries; school reforms did 
nothing to abate this. Why was this so 
and why was there so little sentimental 
attachment or loyalty to schools? One 
thinks, in contrast, of the deep 
emotional imprinting achieved by late* 
Victorian public schools, with their 
network of old boys’ organizations nd 
vast, nostalgic literature. I should add 
that the book does include short but 
informative comments on secondary 
education for women (pointedly 
omitted from the agenda of the School 
Conferences), a largely unresearched 
subject to which Albisetti intends to 
devote another book. The task is in 
good hands. 






Daniel Johnson 

Stephan Popov 

Am Ende oiler llhuionen: Der 
Europftische Kulturpessi mismus • . 
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comp ara 1 i feids ^ d * S super ^ dah Even the 

he is quite right, for instance £ ton^r section on Germany, 

emphasize the symbolic status ofRu° nTnHmi™ * nd * 8 W"» J vent short 
sia, particularly^ for German cultural ?Jli Pr t n ? I X sourc f s; lt 18 often hard to 
pessimists; and be shows how RuS has « fir8t hand be- 

intelleciuals were taken in bv Western S ase r . e £ erenCe notes are quite 
fatalism, thereby nSa , SEP?' N f. lt 5 e ^ ndex nor biblfogra- 
ultimately a -muSV theft o™ JSSS? P plicd -pJ® intellectual Imrel is 
backwardness. Though he treats ^ at bne P°mt the 

religious - as indeed Ml metaphysical - au, h°r hlmdelf asks: “Why do we re- 
fonns taken by pessimism sinre the Re. E *F a jJ!, kn P*. n7 . • wy indeed? 


much longer section on Germany, 
The Spirit and its Shell”, fa very short 
on primary sources; it is often hard to 
tell what Popov has at first hand be- 

rDiin Ih* . . _ . 


- Tr’ iiauu uc- 

cause the reference notes are quite 
skimpy. Neither index nor bibliogra- 

Dhvi£<illnn1l«>rl TV,. n . 


since the Re- 
if not con- 


Paiticularly since hi 
political history are 


teaches that even the world itself Hrr „ 

no purpose. It removes the huiSm • » a interesting pessimists wdi. 
justification or “cultural remSK aS La Rochef °ucauld and Tocquevilte 

iSTas 8 i ?J* out }° b ' e mere “bit* *5*m- 

people can create a culture- ancfitence nmdu^H t n 5£r r %?’ At J®!** 
cultural pessimism - onlv once hS Produced a definition of the nation 

beirome a nat inn ah once ?■ hss which meets with Popov’s approval: a 

Xl^tMA Udaily P lebiscite of the will' .Does be 

culpable. The realitv which meant in Germany, where the ,r revolu- 

ph&nhers ' Wcffi tlona 7 of the 1930s was, 

romantfa aIi’ke^p™ed ™SiicaP bi!nd | i .““I 

but no onarter iFSSS »« .tESS” 5. ’ X 0l, *n was entitled to turn ts back 00 
Hegel, Xwante/ fl ^tl°hil°f th L a Qe nnfln intellectual. • tradition.: 
h aa a n^Uon^ wi hg wa^te d ro ke.iS had hovared between: inj- 

their state once tlwyhad* ^ne /ri? ' «^ dualis m and cosmopolitanism? The 
marck’s), or who j?ke BurSthffi?' T°^ a L revolul!on " WflS betrayed: , 

dared toonoose both stntR dt ’ S n y the dream of a Third Empire l .says ■ 

caio oppose ooth state and culture. p 0p0 v, was disastrous; th^“obi«mw 

Thi« iviatari ' «i '• courSe of history" cannot bediverted 

c d J a ?° n “ uld sHH pro- by racial ideology. This is the opposite 
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as cultural. pessimism which, as Ponnv . .T^ book Is flawed 


If 
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Henry Gohn 

Gerhard Benecke .. 


ageing dvilizatibnit • - ■ " ■ — r* aisiurping.- , “ «« «»* unnoq couia sttil pro- 

l the Emperor .. 

even p res e^ed 10 

2gh' Je, -Jr'i ~en ZZ SSJTSZ «me d 

"Sn* documents one cannot of this short book is oaddod 


iwn7".Why indeed? phaosophersyWdmifr classicist and 
*WL of romantics alike ignored was political; 

” M the difomS SSJ T neT “j 1 ™" *“ **=Hke 
Guninn iL t eso . n l e wno wanted a state before they 

□ennan bourgeoisie .had a nation, whn . y 


but no onarter <rlu» n ’ 7. uu « l w »s emniea to turn its oa« on 

Hegel, Xwante/ fls ? n tlVte tha Ge nnan intellectual tradition. 
. had a MUbn^^ho waited fo^keeo^nn had hov ’ ered between: iaj- 

their state once they had mb /r?. p «^ dualis m and cosmopolitanism? Tbe 
merck's). or who le ' >S2?' "volution” «. betaydk 


by racial ideolow. This is the opposite 
of the truth: history was maap by 
National Socialism, and it was not the . 
political romantics but the cynical real-:.-, 
ists who made it. The true pessimist Is 
not vulnerable to disilldslonment; biit 
the disillusioned are vulnerable to any- ; 
thing. • «. 
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Theatre history in microform 


A lot of theatre-history material, like 
source material for other kinds of 
research, is out of print, scarce and 
widely scattered. A lot has never been 
in print - diaries and letters and 
prompt-books, ail unique to certain 
collections. Much is in pasted-up scrap- 
books of newspaper reviews, again 
unique in this form. There is probably 
more than anyone has yet discovered 
buried in old periodicals, of which one 
library may have twenty years’ worth, 
another ten years’, with a gap of six 
months which yet another library will 
be able to supply. The frustrations of 
work in this field are considerable, and 
the growth of commercial microform 
publishing, which enables any library 
to have copies of rare material in bulk, 
is therefore very welcome. 

- But there are disadvantages. A 
theatre researcher is usually in pursuit 


certain documents at all. Besides which 
they save valuable space and make it 
possible to conserve the originals - in 
some cases badly wom. All the same, 
the prospect is daunting. Librarians 
and museum curators will increasingly 
as a matter of course offer theatre 
researchers in certain fields reels and 
fiches. As unique collections become 
readily available in this form, travel 
grants will be deemed less necessary. 
The chances of ever being able to 
examine certain things in book form 
again will be sharply diminished. 


Julie Hankey 


Minute indexing will help, and wjU 
have to become standard, preferably in 
a separate accompanying booklet, 
though there are reader-printers (a 
reader being the machine which 
enlarges the microform object) which 
would copy a Filmed index onto paper. 

~..~u .... ki,.-:.. .. !~J— -» » 


useful annotated bibliography in unindexed microfilm ol twenty-two 
booklet form. It was gathered together Henry Irving scrap-books made 6y his 
from a variety ‘ of sources oy a contemporary Percy Fitzgerald, arc 
committee of American scholars, in the process of preparing an index- 
About three-quarters of the collection booklet, and have brought out a 
consists of French, Italian and German brief introduction about the author, 
works, many of them seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century treatises on 
theatrical architecture, scenery and the 
art of acting. Obviously rarity was a 
prime consideration , but the emphasis 
on foreign works sometimes seems 
almost perversely learned: why, 

for example, Sainte : Albine’s Le 
Comidlen (1747). but without John 


But, on the whole, it is an un- 
promising picture. More professional 
is the approach to the publication 
of collections of playbills, photographs 
most recently, prompt-books. 


and, . ... , 

Of course there is less need here 
for scholars compiling lists. The 
collections come ready-made. Also the 
i*omeaien \i M/J, out wunout jonn task of index-making is relatively easy. 
Hill’s rare contemporary translation of - goth American and English publishers 
it , which dr a waits illustrative examples are active here. Chadwyck-Healey 

(Somerset House, 417 Maitland Ave- 
nue, Tenneck, NJ, USA; English 
office; 20 Newmarket ' Road, Cam- 
„ , , bridge) have published on micro- 

addition. But perhaps of more concern ^ che ^ ^ u g e Vandaam collection of 
here is the fact that all the volumes are " hnl _ oran J* he i d bv the New York 


from the English stage? Admittedly 
the translation of Hill back into French 
(1770) is included, but the English 
version would have been a convenient 


. ■ , wuuiu kupi B nun™ w... u K -i~. ■ here is the fact that all tne volumes are "r ”7 hH H hC ’"the’ New" York 

of a particular actor or designer or play Ifs not much use Imu reproduced just as they were originally Muteumof Performfog 

or idea - lhe idea, say, of the “natural table of contents, on the same film or p b , ished ^ lh or w iU,out indexes or 

in the eighteenth century. Much of the fiche as the book, to be consulted back f . . . , h |hjnfiS being Arts - a lon wnicn to ve^ aimu si 

source material will only give up a rare an d forth past frame after heaving ^ S dd 1 d 0 ;S t h ey S exK all. in® 

nugget. One has to sift and rummage, frame. So far, at least in Great Britain, (he reel are certain wor k s , of JSmitS ' the invahiabte collecdon of 

A no yet it is veiy difficult to rummage very little theatrical literature of the arranged in some philosophical EritaiyUns 

In microform. Purposeful skimming, kind needing an index (prompt-books or Historical order, where the luck of an tL Thcoi re Miiseum P (iii the 

jumping, simultaneous compano .index is bearable. But there nre others 

across gaps (one finger in one page as been published. Tlie United Slates are equa n yvalua bl c tothe historian, which w^fonii have put onto fiche the 
it were, another in another) is just further advanced. Hre more or i ess haphazard and casual . g od | e j an Library’s holding of Dickens 


where microform, by its very nature, is 
least “user-friendly". After an hour or 
so of watching the pages whizz or 
slowly surge past, whether on fiche or 
film, one’s head reels. 

This may sound churlish when 
microfilm and microfiche probably 
offer the only chance that most 
researchers will ever have of seeing 


University Microfilms International 
(300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor. 
Michigan 48106, USA; English office: 


has published 

of eighty-seven relatively rare bookSt 
periodicals and manuscript diaries** 
called Source Materials in the Field ?Bgg 
Theatre, which is accompanied by pV 


hit: more or icss napiiiunru aiiu uuuiu. Bod | e ] an Library’s holding or Dickens 

There Isa moment where the author of layblIls _ thal i Si playbills for the 

the bibliography, Vincent L. Angolti, contemporary that cashed in on Dick- nick up where you lost left off, it 

describing such a book, discreetly ens , s D0Dll i ar i lv , All this material is be an idea to film the book 1 

betrays nis feelings: information ,1 «« — J — — * T 


markings, present a technical 
challenge greater one guesses, than 
other kinds of theatre material. 
Ormonde have done an excellent job. 
One rarely wishes one could take a 
page to the window, as it were, to tilt it 
in the light. And it is a sensible 
decision, where prompt-pages in the 
original are to the left of right-hand 
pages, and to the Tight of left-hand 
pages, to have standardized them, left 
or right, throughout. 

But prompt-books are sometimes 
very confusing, with loose leaves 
pinned in or thrust perhaps into the 
wrong places. One stands some chance 
of sorting out o muddle with the book 
in front of one, but microfiche 
compounds any problem. On the 
whole I have had no trouble with those 
I have looked at, but there was one, a 
Hackeit copy of Henry JV Pari 1 , , 
where the order of text- and prompt- 
pages had, in one place, gone 
completely haywire. Obviously the 
publishers must avoid that kind of 
tangle, but the question also arises as to 
whether they might go further and take 
advantage of the change of medium to 
smooth out deliberate rearrangements 
of the text - a common feature in 
nineteenth-century prompt-books. If 
the stage manager s instruction is to go 
tliirlv paces abend, then ten back, then 

' ft might 

in that 


, e „.. ww. — e uescnuniK ww « — -j-j cns * s popularity. All this material is be an idea to film the book in that 

30-32 Mortimer Street, London Wl) betrays nis feelings: information well arran g e d. Indexed, captioned on order, with due explanation. After all, 

has published in microfilm a collection retrieval is difficult but rewarding tor canh f rom „ u,h»i-*» nfroeenru. n»«1 nrn- «i*° “«**—*' **’** 


Next to be longed for 


Sebasthin“0Hrit±r 

William S. Peterson (Editor) 

The Ideal Book: Essays and Lectures 
on the Art of the Book by William 
Morris 

176pp. University of California 
Press. £36. 

0 520 04563 7 • 

If I were asked to say what is at once 
the most important production of 
Art and the thing most to be longed 
for,. I should answer, A beautiful 
House; and if I were further asked 
to name the production next in 
importance andthe thing next to be 
longed for, I should answer, .A 
beautiful Book. - 
■ So wrote William Morris in an 
uncompleted essay, previously pub- 
lished, only in a limited edition In 
\934), which, begins . this useful 
collection df his Writing on the aits of 
the book, Morris’s great contribution 
to his first love, architecture, was made 
at the, beginning df his career ,;in Red 
House, wnich was an early monument 
of the revival of the English vernacular 
,'gfale. His friend Philip Webb Was the 
' architect; but Mdfrirwaf faijmore than, 
siniply an enlightened patron/ At the 
same time, he and Burne-Jones began 
an experiment In his next dearest love, 
book production. They- planned to 
produce an illustrated folio edition of 
Morris’s collection of verse tales Tne 
Earthly ' Paradise, and got as far as 
.engfavingdh Wood the illustrations for 
'one tale before their ignorance of book 
design thwarted the'droject. It was not 
for another quarter-century, when he 
was in his mid-fifties and had only a few 
.. more years to live/ that Morris felt 


He 

4w- 


had 

■own. 


written atK 


production, 

-ffSAiidTng 'up' cmr. 

collection of medieval manuscripts and 
early printed books; indeed, the slidw - 
which so fired his imagination Jggv- 
Walker’s famous lecture in 1888 
largely made from his own books J >Sfcfe' 
it was the enlargement of the 
not any novelty, that impressed hi|j^^ 

Morris certainly relied on Walker 
the technical knowledge needed to 
embark on his typographic adventure, 
and was actually salB to be a menace in 
the composing-room; with a tendency 
to upset the lay of the cases. But the 
remarkably sure-footed way the 
Kelmscott books were designed ana, 
above all, decorated, is due to Moms. 
And it was Morris’s writings which 
helped to spread his typographical 
ideas to the trade. 

The Ideal Book contains nearly all 
Morris's known writings on the arts of 
the book (including his quirky accounts 
of their historical development), which 
all date from the Kelmscott Pfess 
period. The exceptions, apart from 
references in hts correspondence, are 
his often quite lengthy annotations in 
books in ms own collectibrt; but since 
these art valueless without extensive 
illustration of those books, William S. 


vai is uinicuiL rai rewarding iui each fram “ w (, erC necessary, nnd pro- 
, atient scholar , And of course few v - dcd wi|h ; ntr0 d uc tions - in the case of 
lars would care to call themselves the Theatre Museum's playbills there 
: will even be a map, the hand-out tells 

rBcllci 'in-'US, of the London theatres of the day. 
ffirt And not the least advantage is fiche 
■ ; tihf itself, which, unlike rolled film, can be 
guickly identified and plucked out 

cialtst "° m tbc mnss ‘ 
ere to 


Ngfctient. 

: tftcrofiche publishers’ 
;nwand has been equally 
sapor, without the 
SVaiitage - so faitf 
roviding, at 
mny. What., 
ik printed, ‘ 

0eR#4s:R raw 



there; publisher cannot 

were chosen, and has 
gOea^ plans for doing anything 
s£'$fPy t^ e w° r k K published 
^iSwith no index or background 
KWjtiil. Perhaps things are changing, 
tough. One publisher excused such 
afects on the grounds thal the item in 
question was Filmed about ten years 
ago. Certainly Oxford Microform 
Publications (19a Paradise Street, 
Oxford), who have been selling 


rirfttd-irocrTtir^ Flchfl~ is*- ■ also being used ■ for 
few titles here and the publication of prompt-books. 

Ormonde Publishing Ltd (76 Clancarly 
Road, London SW6) have published 
the Theatre Museum's considerable 
collection: the nineteenth-century 

American actor James Hackett s 
prompt-books; those of William Poel, 
that curious iate-nineteenth-century 
evangelist for Elizabelhanisnt; and the 


Old Vic Shakespeare production 
books from 1937 to 1963. Prompt- 
books, especially old ones with 
their sometimes faint and .. rubbed 


the point is not the authenticity of the 
volume, but the convenience of the 
-reader, who can’t help him- or herself 
by keeping the place with slips of 
paper. 

Ormonde are already in consultation 
with other libraries and museums that 
hold prompt-books (the Folger, for 
example, in Washington). A policy of 
accumulation is being followed. So far 
the books are to be sold us they arc, 
with no critical extras. But thc^ 
publishers are aware that the collection 
may prove to be the nucleus for a wider 
body of theatrical material. The 
"business" marked down in a prompt- 
book needs to be seen in the light of 
contemporary reactions. There is room 
for extracts from reviews, for 
illustrations of actors and scenery. One 
can see how things might grow, and the 
prospect is exciting. With any luck this 
kind of venture might help provoke the 
son of Interest in theatre history in Bri- 
tain that has long existed in America. 


Among this week’s contributors 


Frances Cabncross is the editor of 
The Guardian’s women’s page. 

Sebastian Carter is at present writing 
The Book Becomes: an account of 
William Morris’s Cupid and Psyche 
project. 


Julie Hankev’s theatre-historical edi- 
tion of Richard 111 was published in 
1981. 


Royden Hawuson is the author 
Before the Socialists, 1965. 


of 


Henry, Cohn is the author of The 
: Government of the Rhine Palatinate In 
the Fifteenth Century , 1965. 

Richard Cottrell is Associate Direc- 


Feterson J ibS S elected from them only, tor of the Strgtford Festival, Canada. 
‘ ons wbich coiild be us?d k8; / - .• ^ ^ ' : , 4- 


the sections , - r . ,... 0 . 

'captions to illustrations of boolp that 
are also mentiohed in the main text. 


ht 


V. ;v'_' 


The essays are supplemented by 
appendixes reprinting Sydney Cock- 
erell’s history of the ■ Kelinscott 
Press, by four interviews given, to 
contemporary journalists, which 
underline how much pleasure the 

venture gave to Morris, and by an 
excellent introduction which tells the 
familiar 

encouraged to. try once more to. print ^rossJ 
Wsown books, thls’.time by getting up J®**® 
tho Kelrasffott Press. ^ ot 

jTHat he was able to; do sb'^wak due 

■ to - another 1 creative . •partnership 
Vtith^ - a/ sympathetic, . professional, 

Ws Hammenmlth neighbour Emery 

• .Wafaen Walker made, his jllying as 

frfide photo -engraver, but made his ■ imusi vtt'TMw, m> »*“» -— ^ yr - — r. -— 
; ;repulatidii as the attendant Spirit of the • mpeh to traae editions as taniie ones: 
: :. ; prrYatepre8S movement. 'IheelementS ’for good typography need npt'cost 
^: -of;the Kelmscbtt typographical style - l mbrefthan pad} and attennonito tne 
ijjthe closely set pftges, foe :«tteh'Hoh to design and fit of. type, latter-spacing 
* i m position of the type, on the page and the me, king of all - parts - Into a 

■ - w— a y J fiun . • mkn a, nnn# n rnlli f P/1 SIS ft 


John OujidcsHA^K's mist recent book 
is Variations on Catastrophe: Some 
/bench Responses to the Great War, 
1982. 

Masouno D'Amico is Professor of 
English at the University of Rome. 


R-. V. Holdsworih's Ben Jonson*s 
Epicene was published in 1979.. 

John Hope Mason’s boo ks include The 
Indispensable Rousseau, 1979. 

Jenifer HornsbY is' the author, of 
AcHdn r 1980..; . ' 

•ftp: Hughes’s . new collection of 
poemsi Rivei 1 , will be published next 
week. 

T/W. Hutchison’s T/ie Philosophy 
and Politics- of Economics was pub- 
lished in 1981. 


Vivian Elus has written and com- 



part df a wider movement to improve 
general standards of printing. 

For although. Morris, in the title 
essay, describes the ideal book as one 
In which financial considerations play a 
small part. he rightly points out that 
mbst of what he has to say applies as 


Michael O’Neill is a lecturer in 
English at the University of Durham, . 
anda co-editor of Poetry Durham, 

D. D. Raphael’s most recent books, 
are Justice and Liberty , 1980, and 
Moral Philosophy, 1981. 

Pat Rogers b completing a biography 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Sir Steven Runciman’s most recent 
book is Mistra, 1980. 

Eric Sams’s books include Brahms’ 
Songs , which was published in 1972./ 


Roger Savage is a Senior Lecturer in 
English at the University of Edin- 
burgh. 

Thomas Sutcliffe is a BBC Radio 3 
Producer. • 


F.. S. Turner’s most recent book is 
Dear Old DUghty, 1980. 


an d Strifebreaking since 1919 , 1983. 

Inga-Stina Ewbank is ProfessOr of 
English at Bedford College. London. 

HO* translation ofJbreh’s/G/idG46ri«f .. 

Borkman was performed 1 by the . pr T b m i975 to 1980 he was an Associate Biography , published in 
National Theatre Company , fa 1976./ niranior of the National Theatre. , 


MichAel Kustow is Comniisslorting 
Edltorof Arts for Channel 4 Television, 


pireciorof the Naiional Theatre. 


Jennifer Uolow is the editor of The 
Macmillan Dictionary of Women’s 
1981. 


George G. Weld's EwitgeUs(ofRace: AlJam MaRS-Jonds's Lantern Lecture 
The Germanic Vision of ■ Houston W nspublishedinl98L - 


Stewart ^Oiatiiberlain was published.ip 
1981. • 


wospublished in 198L 


Stanley Wells is general editor of the 
Oxford Shakespeare. 


Andrew Motion’s most recent ctillec- Robert Woklek is a lecturer In Gov- 
.ri on 'of poems is Secret tf hr rit lives, ernment Studies at the University of 
1983' '■ .... Manchester. 


et'Mprris must fjtivlti given much pfes could be followed witnpui ^lavumv 

^| tpr-the problems:' of book : rapyingMofris s style, and can be so still. Astor. Portrait of the Pioneer, iygu. 


Kitry Mrosovsky’s translation of 
Flaubert's The Temptanto of Saint 
Antony was published in 1980. 


Katharine Worths Revolutions , m 
Modern English Drama was published 
in' 1973. . - - 
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OVERSEAS 


LIBRARIANS 


BOOKS & PRINTS 


Institute (or 
Advanced Study 
School of Historical 
Studies 

Princeton, Now Jersey 

FACULTY 

POSITION 

Apdlcetiona or nominations an invited 
for a ptfllMMmHp in the School o> 
HTjiartjal Studies. Tho School b looMng 
lor an ouiaiaixSna octiofa/ m U»fWd of 
nadevol studse, and only tenia 
scholars ot satsUiahad irtsmiLonal 
repute! bn Wfll bo coneidared. Tho 

ns^wnaibilSnof Uw profa ra or trih bo to 
carry out acholariy work and to lotoci 
boti permanent caMaguH and vftffng 
member* in Ihn School m HatancaJ 
Studs*. Salary b compeUIvs wWi the . 
highest ranges at comparable InSftu- I 
Bona, 

Send no later than November 1 , 1983, a 
wiltan tenor of oppfca Don or nomination 
Hrfography, cuirtculum vhoo, and any 
further oedeoBais to Or. Harry Woolf. - 
Dirac lor, insiHuta for Advanced Study. 
Olden Lane, Prticewn. Non Jmay 
0054a Alt ccmmunfcabon* wHJ bo held 
as strictly ccnRdonBaf. The ImiHuteJsan 
equal apporhailfyMfirrralhB action am- 

ptoyw- 

© vmoBrvr” 

Pnbllihnd by Tlmei Nowipipora 
Limited- P.O. Bov 7. 200 Qrny'a Inn 
Road. Lender WCIX BEZ. Enn- 
Isnd, and Dt-inlDd liy Ntw»li*mntn«i 


DIRECTOR 

Durban Arts Association 

A unique and creative post oUeflng 
Immense job satisfaction and proa- 
pacta for a dynamic acNovor. 

Dulles: 

You will organise, administer and gn- 
Bum the smooth running of promo- 
tions, Including Festivals of Iho Arts, 
and acUvilfea which promote Ihe 
growth of creative sMIli In Ihe com- 
munity of Durban. 

You win be responsible for Implement- 

a decisions of the Executive Com- 
lee. 

Hequlremenla: 

A background and Involve merit In one 
or more of the following areas of cre- 
ative activity; 

Visual Arts, Drama. Rim. Dance, 

Mujfc 

Pius: 


land, aniTpi-lMnd by Northampton 
Mercury Co. Lid. unaor Mounts. 
Nurlhamiiian NN| MtR. Frtdny, 
5 opt ember 2. 1993. Heulatererl a* e 
a«jnpiji*j|Di the Font Office. ISSN 


Administrative shMs 
Initiative 

Good personal relations 
LeatferaMp 

Salary negotiable and comnensurale 
with background, qualUloaUofts and 
axperfenee. 

Reply by 20 September 1983 to 
Socratery, Durban Arts Aioocta- 
llon, P.O. Box 1014, Durban, R.8.A. 
.WOO. V 


NEW BOOKS 

i H TUCKERi Oaortly Heritage 

ftiMSSY.tfcriBR.AB'Ki.t 

I Icatlo ru, Aehlnuton , North; 


TLS Crossword No 12 

A prize of £10 is offered for the first correct solution opened on 
September L6. Answers should be addressed to TLS Crossword, 
Priory House, Si John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. Of four 
solutions received to Crossword No 1 1 , the only correct one was 
submitted by Marcia Newbolt, Green Banks, Gey-next-the-Sea, 
Norfolk. 


. 'X'i • ; ' ' 


• • : • i 

•%;iv : i 
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Ilfs 


Across 


1. School for Scandal with a one 


lO She turned Into. 8. fountain and 


3 Mrt Pe the twin handed in book 


Attendant upon God of 


u this! (4) . . 

Is As . -one turned -, into ittone 


LIBRARIANS 


PICKERING & CHATTO LTD 

Antiquarian Booksellers 


( REFA63 ) 

PERMANENT PART-TIME 
TEMPORARY FULL AND PART-TIME 

Salary: £7,308 - £9,046 p.a. 

(pro-rata for part-time) 

We are looking (or Librarians wllh Ideas end experience to help us 
extend end develop our community based sendee In Inner London. 
You wilt work as a member of an area learn exten&ig -your general 
professional skills while developing Indepth knowledge and ability (n 
several specialists fields (o.g. services to young people, I He racy /numer- 
acy; community action centres as well as In Ihe libraries In the area. 
Wo are looking (or permanent part-time staff working up to a maximum of 
f9 hours par week, and also for either full or part-time staff for a 
temporary period of up to approximately 1 year to cover the post of a 
permanent member of staff taking maternity leave. 

If you are confident of working In our kind of service and have at toast 
one years experience In public libraries at professional level, we would 
Ike to hear from you. 

We give ruff In-service training. 

Application forms obtainable Irom the Personnel Officer, Directorate of 
Amenity Services, 91 Clapham High Street, London SW4. Tel: 01-622 
6856 Ext. 354. C losing data 16th September 1B83. 

As part of Lambeth's Equal Opportunities Policy, applications are 
welcome from people regardless of disability, martial status, race or sex. 


Henry Fielding: The Miser. A comedy. London, 

1733. $450 X 

First edition. 8vo, pp. [xii], 87, [1]. Quarter 

morocco 

Henry Fielding: The Modern Husband. A comedy. 

London 1732. $850 

First edition. 8vo, pp. {viii], 83, [5]. Quarter morocco, title 
stained 

Fielding’s first serious comedy: very rare 

17 Pall Mall, London SW1Y 5NB 
Tel: 01-930 2515. 

Telex: 261507 MONREF G (quote ref. 3007) 



LAMBETH 


WAT ERF I ELD'S 

SUPPLEMENTARY LISTS 

currently available 

10 

Classics 

11 

Philosophy 

12 

Twentieth Century History, 
Economics & Politics 

13 

Twentieth Century Autograph 
Letters & Manuscripts 

14 

Sociology 

IE 

Antiquarian History 
18 

Btoltofl^Typography & 


ANY _AmerJcan books, new or 
out-of-print. Free Search Ser- 
vice. On ay Book*. 86-32 
Eliott Ave.,Reqo Park New 
York City. New York 11374. . 

Liie 


Q RUN LIST MONTHLY. 


■THNOLOOY. Archaeology, 
Primitive Arts & Muelo, 
medical Anthropology) 
new Booke and rere. 


Library a 
mation S 





per annum Incgg 

VtehaveavBca^f^ra^tenfln (he Board’s]^ 
Library and lnkxrna8o ^ ||y ^|^ |p d at SL Pai|g 

These BetvicBa are for 

englneerB and administrators. j j 

The'auccessfui eandidato wN be 

experience In ah aspects of tfcrary, fir ft | J 

Iho Initial placement wlti be in the bans smSPH 

Appticanto should have agood educational baclpx 
jxavipu3»pefterx»lathl8typeofwoHtwouklbe8nS 


English Thought 1850-1800 
36 Park End StroaL Oxford 
(0665)721809 

ARAB WORLD - CENTRAL 
ASIA. - Rere and out-of-print 
books. Catalogues available. . 
David Lorn an Ltd. 12 Sufrolk 

oi^ftt^ss ? 8W13 "vnu 


PUBLIC & 
UNIVERSITY 


Massey University 

“T’almhraton North, New 
Zealand 

CHAIR OF mSTORY 


poe^ and eaiaryto The Group Personnel Officer, QEQB, 
'15 Newgate Street, London.ECl A 7AU not later lhari • 

9 September 1963. Quote Ref.16?/d3/WP/TLS, ; 

The GEGB U an equdoppertunty employer. 

, CENTRAL ELECTUCITY IttNBlATMQ BOARD, . 
HEADQUARTERS 


* University of - 
London 

Institute of Education 

. v- LIBRARY- , 
ASSISTANTS 

The Library or the Institute or 
Education has e vacancy far' e 
Library. Assistant (au liable for a 
trainee). Salary Within' range 
£9,466 — £6,475 Inclusive of 
London Allowance, initial one 
year contract. 



Catalogues rreo on re- 
quest. Klaus Renner D- 
8021 Hatiensohseftiarn, 
Oarmany, LI 14 

AMERICAN OUT-OF-PRINT 
readable! end - collectibles, 
Pree Search Service. Prices 
quoted In starling to include 
surface shipment. Sterling 
cheques accepted and prefer- 
red. Brennan Books, Box 
9002. Salt Lake City, Uteri 
§4 1 Oh USA. Li t 4 

BOOKS. Secondhand fgr sale 
or general subjects. Send 
for free lists — P. ,T, 
Clerks: Jordana, Pitney, 

Langport, Somerset. LI 14 

BOOKFINDINO O/P. and 2nd 

hand. Worm Booke, 36 Con- 
ya^ Road, London JVJJ 

BOOKS, all subjects Tram 4 cen- 
turies. Catalogues from YounM 
Antiquarian Books, Tllllnoham, 
Baaax. ' LI 14 

INDUSTRIAL HISTORY, cats. 

{agues avelleble A. C,. Hall. 
30 Staines Road, Twiek- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Items in Lieu 

The pepera .of Sir William, and 
Lady MecTanoerJ: hBV #- = ueen 

accepted by the Government in 
lieu of Capital Transfer Tax- 


Any library, muaeur 

lery or analogous 
wishing to be ellaca t eg 
should apply to the Roye 
mioaion on Hlotorjcal . 
aciTnts. Quality House, 
Court. Chancery Lena, x 
WCSA 1HP (Telephone 


tiaaion -an Historical . 
Brints. - Quality Houbb. 
:ourc. Chancery Lena, l 
VC9A Trip (Telephone 
IBB) by Tat November H~- 
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Appointfnent -will be made 


Compton Poetry Jhui&z 





Si 

mmt, 


W» S .-i - *rr 



ole the deKendaatf 


mgle Ktqrilo 
Iijhohuilpn v ti0 


iimcasiai*! i*i«mnmmTi 
a n n a ci n n h 
tinnnra 

D h n u pi n a a 
CtiaWBonn nHeiHfisn 
n Li w n n 
frj uraniSjuiEie). 


Applications giving details of 
. education end experience. -end 
' names of two refareea should he 
. sent to the Librarian. 1 1-13 




whom.eppllcatlo 

ober lp83. .{-L 

f University 
on North, New 


CHAIR OF ENGLISH 

Appllaatlona ere Invited for ' 
appplntipent to the Cnalr of 
' English, made vacant by the re- - 
. • cent death of. Prof«««or q. p. 

- •„ ,, , 


iftl^ V" 



The nrdaeht ’ full-time eotab* 



EXHIBIT turia 

, alT'WcV^1 R Mlr?=r 

■■asi®iiaS 3 !assj*w 


PLEASE NOTE 
ADVERTIS 
INTHE 



I . teatoilno oommiup^riti ■■ 




atria tar>c 
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